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FOREWORD 

The  title  refers  to  the  main  drifts  of  the  early 
movements  of  settlers  by  the  great  inland  waterways. 
My  own  voyages  were  made,  in  each  instance,  with 
the  current;  that  is:  southwesterly  down  the  Ohio, 
southerly  down  the  Mississippi,  and  southeasterly 
down  the  Missouri. 
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PART  I 

THE  OHIO  RIVER 


CHAPTER  I 


HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 

There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Ohio  River.  One  theory  is  that  it  is  an 
Anglicization  of  the  Iroquois  word  “oyo” — beautiful; 
another  that  it  was  lifted  by  the  early  hunters  and 
trappers  from  a  Miami  exclamation,  “kitchsi  ohio- 
peekhanne!”  meaning  “Verily  this  is  a  deep  white 
river!” 

There  is  something  to  support  both  contentions. 
The  French,  wko  usually  adopted  and  translated  In¬ 
dian  names,  called  the  Ohio  “La  Belle  Riviere  ”  That 
it  is  still  beautiful,  in  spite  of  the  defilements  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  along  its  banks,  none  can  deny.  On 
the  other  hand,  anyone  who  has  bucked  the  prevailing 
up-stream  wind  in  a  small  boat  will  very  readily  agree 
that  it  can  present  a  great  stretch  of  broken  white 
water. 

The  history  of  the  Ohio  is  the  history  of  the  first 
American  West.  The  reason  that  this  splendid  stream 
became  our  main  waterway  of  westward  expansion 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  between  its  solid  banks  there 
flowed  a  broad,  deep  and  easily  navigable  flood  in  the 
same  general  direction  the  pioneering  movement  had 
set  its  face.  The  Missouri,  which  furnished  the  only 
practicable  waterway  to  the  next  westward-faring 
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generation,  never  carried  such  numbers  as  did  the 
Ohio  because  caving  banks  and  shifting  sand-bars 
made  it  far  harder  to  navigate.  Its  current,  too,  ran 
counter  to  the  set  of  the  westward  movement,  while 
that  of  the  Ohio  surged  with  the  human  tide. 

The  Columbia  and  the  Colorado,  two  other  great 
westward-flowing  rivers,  though  they  were  braved  by 
the  path-finders,  were  too  beset  with  rapids  to  serve 
for  the  flat-boats  and  barges  of  the  settlers. 

The  214,000  square  miles  drained  by  the  Ohio  is 
greater  than  the  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  Missouri  itself 
has  a  more  extensive  basin  but,  with  much  of  it  arid, 
the  run-off  is  less  than  that  of  the  eastern  river,  which 
furnishes  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  total  discharge  of 
the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  average 
low-water  flow  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  is  27,- 
500  cubic  feet  per  second ;  that  at  flood  approximates 
1,500,000. 

Probably  the  first  white  man  to  voyage  on  the  main 
Ohio  was  La  Salle,  who  is  known  to  have  reached  a 
point  answering  the  description  of  “The  Falls”  at  the 
present  site  of  Louisville,  in  1669.  No  record  is  pre¬ 
served  of  the  journey,  but  the  great  explorer  was  said 
to  have  been  searching  for  an  all-water  route  to  the 
Pacific  and  the  Orient.  The  present-day  name  of 
Lachine  for  a  suburb  of  Montreal  is  a  survival  of 
that  given  in  derision  of  La  Salle’s  futile  attempt  to 
reach  La  Chine  by  water. 
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For  the  next  seven  or  eight  decades  French  and 
English  traders  penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Ohio,  with  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
seeing  the  first  forerunning  settlers  beginning  to 
trickle  over  the  Alleghanies  and  Cumberlands  from 
the  coastal  colonies.  Fearful  of  losing  their  lucrative 
fur  trade  with  the  Indians  as  a  consequence  of  this 
British  occupation,  the  French  Governor  at  Quebec 
made  a  move  which  precipitated  the  so-called  French 
and  Indian  War  and  finally  resulted  in  the  extension 
of  British  rule  not  only  to  the  disputed  territory  of 
the  Ohio  but  to  Canada  as  well.  This  was  the  sending 
of  an  expedition  under  Celoron  de  Bienville  with  the 
dual  purpose  of  laying  official  claim  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France  and  of 
stirring  up  the  Indians  against  the  British  traders  and 
settlers. 

Leaving  Montreal  in  June,  1749,  Celoron  voyaged 
to  Erie  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  and  then  reached  the  head  waters  of  what  we 
now  call  the  Alleghany  by  the  Lake  Chautauqua 
portage.  Drifting  past  “The  Forks  of  the  Ohio” 
where  Pittsburgh  now  blackens  the  sky  with  bitumi¬ 
nous  clouds,  the  expedition  continued  on  down  “La 
Belle  Riviere ”  to  a  stream  which  Celoron  called  “La 
Riviere  a  la  Roche "  because  of  its  many  rapids.  This 
was  what  is  now  known  as  the  Big  Miami,  a  few  miles 
below  Cincinnati.  Return  to  Lake  Erie  was  made  by 
towing  up  this  “River  of  Rocks”  and  running  the 
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rapids  of  the  Maumee  on  the  lake  side  of  the  divide. 

Burying  at  the  mouth  of  important  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio  lead  plates  pompously  claiming  the  country 
for  France  and  expelling  all  settlers  and  traders  from 
the  American  colonies,  Celoron’s  expedition  was  a 
challenge  which  the  British  were  compelled  to  answer 
by  force  of  arms.  The  sequel  is  in  every  school  history. 
Opening  with  Braddock’s  overwhelming  and  humili¬ 
ating  defeat  on  the  Monongahela  and  continuing 
through  several  years  of  the  cruelest  Indian  warfare 
the  continent  was  ever  to  know,  the  final  blow  to  the 
heart  of  French  power  in  North  America  was  struck 
in  Canada. 

The  westward  movement  surged  anew  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  for  that  struggle  had  served  to 
make  known  through  the  colonies  the  great  fertility 
and  beauty  of  the  land  beyond  the  mountains.  Fore¬ 
most  of  all  speculators  in  lands  of  which  he  had  come 
to  know  the  worth  through  frequent  surveying  trips 
was  young  George  Washington,  whose  diary  is  still 
the  best  record  extant  of  conditions  on  the  upper  Ohio 
in  the  two  decades  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution. 

“The  Father  of  His  Country”  might  well  also  have 
been  called  “The  Father  of  the  West.”  He  never  lost 
interest  in  the  region  bordering  the  beautiful  river 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  scientifically  to  explore, 
and  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution,  when  there 
appeared  a  possibility  that  the  British  would  prevail  in 
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the  coastal  colonies,  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  “We 
will  retire  beyond  the  mountains  and  be  free.”  Wash¬ 
ington’s  hand  was  needed  at  the  helm  of  state  until 
near  the  end  of  his  days,  but  he  is  said  often  to  have 
expressed  regret  at  not  having  been  able  to  follow  his 
former  comrades  to  their  pioneer  colony  at  Marietta 
on  the  Ohio. 

The  new  movement  of  settlers  brought  renewed 
friction  with  Indians,  this  culminating  in  the  short 
but  sanguinary  struggle  called  “Lord  Dunmore’s 
War,”  fought  in  1774.  By  an  interesting  coincidence 
the  decisive  battle  of  this  war  took  place  at  the  very 
point  at  which  Celoron  had  buried  one  of  the  plates 
claiming  the  Ohio  Valley  for  France,  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha.  The  bloody  victory  won  here  by 
General  Andrew  Lewis  over  the  allied  Indian  forces 
under  a  very  able  chief  bearing  the  name  of  “Corn¬ 
stalk”  inflicted  a  blow  which  greatly  simplified  the 
task  of  holding  the  Indians  in  check  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

The  outstanding  Ohio  Valley  operation  of  the 
Revolution  was  that  by  which  General  George  Rogers 
Clark,  after  organizing  and  equipping  a  force  of  re¬ 
cruits  and  boating  it  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
Ohio,  took  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  and  brought  the 
region  now  known  as  Illinois  and  Indiana  perma¬ 
nently  under  the  American  flag. 

With  Congress  paying  off  army  veterans  in  land 
grants  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  an  extensive  move- 
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ment  of  settlers  to  the  Ohio  Valley  began  again  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  War  of  Independence.  There 
were  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  what  we  now  call 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  1785.  Washington 
alone  was  the  owner  of  over  sixty  thousand  acres  of 
land  on  the  Ohio  and  the  two  Kanawhas  at  this  time. 
Patrick  Henry  was  another  large  land-holder. 

For  a  while  Congress  endeavored  to  prevent  con¬ 
flict  by  holding  the  whites  south  of  the  Ohio,  leaving 
what  had  come  to  be  called  “The  Indian  Side”  in  the 
possession  of  its  aboriginal  owners.  The  greed  of  the 
settlers  and  the  pressure  from  behind  was  not  long  in 
throwing  the  vanguard  across  the  line,  however,  and 
another  period  of  bitter  Indian  warfare  ensued.  Gen¬ 
eral  St.  Clair’s  defeat  by  an  allied  Indian  force  on  the 
upper  Wabash  was  the  most  crushing  disaster  a 
major  American  force  sustained  in  border  warfare 
down  to  the  time  Custer’s  command  was  wiped  out 
on  the  Little  Big  Horn  by  the  Sioux.  Equally  out¬ 
standing  was  the  victory  by  which  General  Anthony 
Wayne  regained  the  lost  prestige  in  defeating  the  In¬ 
dians  at  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  in  1794.  Save 
for  Tecumseh’s  activities  previous  to  and  during  the 
War  of  1812-15,  the  Indian  wars  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
were  over. 

In  the  century  following,  in  which  the  great  central 
valley  became  one  of  the  most  intensively  developed 
industrial  and  agricultural  regions  of  the  world,  the 
Ohio  continued  to  be  its  main  artery  of  life.  Just  as 
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it  had  borne  the  pirogue  and  canoe  of  the  Indians  and 
early  explorers,  and  the  flat-boat  and  keel-boat  of 
the  settlers  and  traders,  it  now  served  as  the  water¬ 
way  of  the  steamboat  of  modern  commerce.  And  when 
the  steamboat  gave  ground  before  the  speed  and  ubiq¬ 
uity  of  the  railway,  the  commerce  6f  the  Ohio  was  the 
least  affected  of  that  of  any  of  our  major  rivers. 
Where  that  of  the  Missouri  was  wiped  out  almost 
completely  and  that  of  the  Mississippi  reduced  to  a 
fraction  of  its  once  great  volume,  the  river-borne 
trade  of  the  Ohio  held  its  own  fairly  well.  And  now, 
with  the  inland  waterway  coming  to  the  fore  again, 
the  Ohio,  as  the  most  scientifically  developed  naviga- 
tionally  of  all  American  rivers,  will  be  the  first  to 
regain  its  place. 

Although  there  was  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
scenic  beauties  of  the  Ohio  on  the  part  of  the  early 
explorers  and  settlers,  even  the  visioning  eyes  of  a 
Washington  or  a  Jefferson  could  not  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  picture  the  swarming  millions  that  the  end 
of  another  century  were  to  see  in  the  great  valley. 
But  that  at  least  one  man  foresaw  that  something 
very  pronounced  in  the  way  of  closer  settlement  was 
to  come  is  attested  by  a  paragraph  in  Cramer’s  “Navi¬ 
gator,”  a  booklet  that  was  eagerly  bought  by  those 
who  were  planning  to  go  down  the  Ohio  in  flat-boats 
or  arks  a  hundred  years  ago.  Cramer  observes  that 

“The  Ohio  River  has  been  described  as  beyond  all  com- 
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petition  the  most  beautiful  in  the  universe,  whether  we  con- 
consider  it  for  its  meandering  course  through  an  immense 
region  of  forests,  for  its  clean  and  elegant  banks,  which 
afford  innumerable  delightful  situations  for  cities,  villages 
and  improved  farms:  or  for  those  many  other  advantages, 
which  truly  entitle  it  to  the  name  originally  given  it  by  the 
French,  La  Belle  Riviere.  .  .  .  Now,  the  immense  forests 
recede,  cultivation  smiles  along  its  banks,  towns  every  here 
and  there  decorate  its  shores,  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
suppose  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  its  whole  margin 
will  form  one  continued  village.” 

The  forests  have  continued  to  recede,  and  those 
“clean  and  elegant  banks”  have  become  largely  a 
memory.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  seer  of 
a  century  ago  to  have  visioned  an  industrial  inferno 
of  the  present  day;  yet,  write  “factory,  foundry  and 
mill”  for  “village,”  and  one  has  in  the  above  a  not 
greatly  exaggerated  characterization  of  the  ninety 
miles  of  the  Ohio  between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling 
in  the  year  of  the  sesqui-centennial  of  our  independ¬ 
ence.  But  I  anticipate. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  START  FROM  PITTSBURGH 

My  voyage  down  the  Ohio,  which  ultimately  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  race  against  time  and  resulted  in 
putting  up  what  is  probably  an  outboard  motor  rec¬ 
ord  for  continued  day-by-day  running,  was  originally 
planned  as  the  most  leisurely  of  boating  jaunts. 

I  had  thought  of  starting  at  tide-water  on  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  making  my  way  across  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio  by  the  series  of  canals  and  locks  which  I 
had  been  told  were  still  in  operation,  and  then  drop¬ 
ping  down  with  the  current  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  run  on  around  to  Florida  was  in 
the  back  of  my  head,  with  the  alternative  of  working 
along  up  the  inside  passages  of  the  Atlantic  to  my 
starting  point,  or  possibly  heading  south  for  Cuba 
and  the  West  Indies.  Six  months  would  be  the  min¬ 
imum  of  time  in  which  to  cover  such  an  itinerary 
without  rush  and  discomfort;  but  a  year  would  more 
than  double  the  enjoyment. 

And  so,  before  heading  east  from  California  to 
clean  up  the  last  of  my  winter’s  grind  of  work  in  New 
lYork  and  Washington,  I  packed  my  river  outfit  and 

sent  specifications  for  a  boat  to  be  built  in  Wisconsin 
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and  held  ready  to  ship  on  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
as  soon  as  I  was  ready  for  it.  A  new  outboard  motor 
was  also  ordered  to  be  run  in  and  set  aside  for  me. 
An  Elto  which  had  served  me  so  well  the  previous 
year  on  a  two  thousand-mile  run  by  inland  water¬ 
ways  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York  was  reported  by 
the  manufacturers  as  still  in  prime  shape  but  booked 
up  for  show  purposes.  On  sentimental  grounds  I 
would  have  preferred  my  tired  and  tested  little  vet¬ 
eran  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  but 
on  the  practical  side  was  just  as  well  pleased  to  be 
starting  with  a  new  motor  on  a  voyage  which  I  ex¬ 
pected  might  well  be  extended  to  a  good  many  thou¬ 
sand  miles. 

An  invitation  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
accompany  the  Battlefleet  on  the  Australian  cruise, 
with  a  commission  from  the  London  Times  to  act 
as  its  special  correspondent  during  the  historic  visit, 
were  the  principal  of  several  unexpected  events  con¬ 
spiring  to  change  my  river  Marathon  to  a  sprint.  The 
opportunity  to  thread  once  more  the  Trade-tracks 
of  the  veritable  latitudes  of  enchantment,  to  which  I 
had  not  returned  since  my  memorable  yachting  cruise 
of  nearly  two  decades  previously,  was  too  good  to 
miss,  especially  as  I  was  billeted  to  go  in  the  “Cali¬ 
fornia,”  the  Flagship  of  my  old  friend  Admiral 
Robinson,  with  whom  I  had  served  on  the  Allied 
Naval  Armistice  Commission  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
War. 
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So  I  wired  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  without  hesitation,  and  then  sat 
down  with  map  and  calendar  in  an  attempt  to  figure 
out  if  there  was  a  chance  of  salvaging  anything  from 
the  wreckage  of  my  river  and  Gulf  voyage.  The  map 
revealed  that  the  only  portion  of  the  route  of  my 
original  itinerary  not  entirely  away  from  a  general 
westerly  line  toward  Honolulu,  where  I  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  join  the  Battlefleet  before  the  first  of 
July,  was  that  down  the  Ohio  River.  This  was  ap¬ 
proximately  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  reckoning 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela  at  Pittsburgh  to  the  j  miction  with  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  at  Cairo.  With  a  fortnight  each  in  New  York 
and  Pasadena  as  the  minimum  time  needed  to  clean 
up  work  to  which  I  was  already  committed,  there  re¬ 
mained  just  sixteen  days  for  the  combined  rail  and 
river  continental  traverse  from  New  York  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  on  a  schedule  which  would  connect  with  the 
last  steamer  leaving  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Honolulu  before  the  sailing  of  the  Fleet.  De¬ 
ducting  four  days  for  rail  travel  and  connections, 
there  was  left  twelve  days  in  which  to  cover  the  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  the  Ohio  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cairo. 

While  I  had  frequently  run  a  good  deal  over  a 
hundred  miles  between  daylight  and  dark  in  a  boat 
powered  by  an  outboard  motor,  I  had  never  ap¬ 
proached  anything  near  to  that  distance  as  an  aver¬ 
age  for  any  number  of  consecutive  days.  Still,  with 
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the  present-day  outboard  as  dependable  as  it  had  been 
proved  by  several  long-distance  runs,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  prohibitive  on  this  score  alone.  What  did  give  me 
pause  was  the  prospect  of  the  delays  at  the  forty  or 
more  dams  which  would  have  to  be  passed  by  locks 
and  the  near-certainty  of  being  held  up  by  spring 
storms  too  violent  to  permit  of  navigation  in  a  small 
open  boat. 

Weather  delays  loomed  as  the  most  serious  barrier 
— the  only  one,  in  fact,  calculated  to  defeat  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  run  the  length  of  the  Ohio  within  the  time 
limit  imposed.  Time  lost  at  locks  could  be  made  up 
by  running  longer  hours — even  into  the  darkness  so 
long  as  the  winds  were  not  too  strong.  But  with  the 
open  season  for  cyclones  coming  on,  and  thunder 
storms  and  incipient  tornadoes  free  to  follow  their 
favorite  outdoor  sport  of  smearing  the  river  over 
southern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  considerable  intervals  of 
enforced  waiting  could  hardly  be  avoided. 

One  has  to  do  what  he  can  in  the  way  of  playing 
safe  with  a  small  boat  when  the  violent  forces  of 
Nature  are  out  of  leash.  Unexpected  troubles  and 
mishaps  swarm  thickly  enough  in  spite  of  the  best 
the  most  cautious  of  us  can  do  in  that  respect.  With 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  wait  for  fair  and  unthreat¬ 
ening  weather,  the  menace  can  be  minimized.  Most 
of  my  troubles  from  storms  on  both  lakes  and  rivers 
had  come  from  being  in  a  hurry — from  venturing 
forth  under  frowning  skies  or  not  scurrying  to  shelter 
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fast  enough  in  the  face  of  gathering  squalls.  On  a 
trip  the  very  success  of  which  would  force  me  to  be 
in  a  hurry  from  first  to  last,  it  was  inevitable  that  one 
would  have  to  skate  on  thin  ice  in  the  matter  of  taking 
chances  if  not  liberties  with  the  God  of  Storms. 

Only  less  annoying  than  being  caught  away  from 
shelter  by  an  unexpected  storm  is  losing  time  in  har¬ 
bor  for  an  expected  storm  which  does  not  materialize. 
I  had  lost  about  as  much  time  from  the  one  as  from 
the  other  on  my  Great  Lakes  voyage,  principally  due 
to  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  latest  available 
weather  forecasts  as  they  were  sent  out.  All  post 
offices  receive  weather  forecasts  for  their  district  by 
mail,  which  means  that  these  are  usually  from  six  to 
thirty-six  hours  behind  time.  Nor  entirely  exceptional 
was  the  post-master  of  the  little  port  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  whom  I  found  with  an  un¬ 
posted  stack  of  weather  forecast  cards  six  inches  high. 

The  utility  of  a  compact  portable  radio  receiving 
set  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  down-to-the-minute 
weather  forecasts  occurred  to  me  during  the  four  days 
I  was  marooned  on  the  north  coast  of  Lake  Michigan 
through  failure  to  receive  in  time  word  of  a  rapidly 
advancing  general  storm.  I  was  unable  to  locate  such 
a  set  at  any  of  the  ports  touched  later  along  my 
Great  Lakes  route;  indeed,  I  have  some  doubt  if 
there  was  anything  of  practicable  use  for  so  small  a 
craft  as  mine  available  at  the  time. 

The  vital  usefulness  of  radio  in  making  storm  warn- 
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ings  available  was  brought  home  to  me  some  months 
later  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Here,  resting  in  camp 
on  the  Arctic  side  of  the  divide  near  the  great  Colum¬ 
bia  icefield,  we  learned  by  a  weather  forecast  radio  d 
from  Oakland  that  a  heavy  storm  had  broken  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  was  about  to  strike  the  Rockies. 
Thus  warned,  we  broke  camp  at  once  and  rushed  our 
pack-train  over  a  high  pass  before  it  was  closed  for 
six  months  or  more  by  winter’s  snows.  This  saved  us 
some  weeks  of  time  in  getting  back  to  Banff,  and  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  of  expense. 

With  this  background  of  experience,  it  was  only 
natural  my  mind  should  turn  to  a  portable  radio  as 
a  possible  solution  of  my  difficulties  when  an  advance 
survey  of  the  contemplated  Ohio  River  run  revealed 
that  the  success  of  it  would  hinge  about  as  much  on 
avoiding  delays  from  half-expected  storms  of  little 
real  menace  as  upon  keeping  out  of  physical  troubles 
with  storms  actually  sweeping  the  river.  If  only  the 
right  sort  of  radio  set  could  be  found,  I  told  myself,  I 
would  attempt  to  cover  the  thousand  miles  of  the  Ohio 
in  the  scant  twelve  days  available. 

Hurried  inquiry  in  New  York  disclosed  that  ex¬ 
actly  the  set  I  needed  had  been  designed,  perfected 
and  was  about  to  be  put  upon  the  market.  It  was  a 
super-heterodyne  of  the  latest  model  built  to  carry 
in  a  cowhide  covered  box  of  the  dimensions  of  a  suit¬ 
case.  Everything  from  a  compact  hook-up  of  batteries 
to  a  loud-speaker  and  a  loop  aerial  was  provided  in 
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this  restricted  compass.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
unsnap  the  cover,  plug  in  the  aerial,  turn  on  the  bat¬ 
teries  and  jigger  the  pointing  needles  to  synchroniza¬ 
tion  on  their  dials.  A  range  of  a  thousand  miles  or 
so  was  all  I  needed  by  a  wide  margin.  Distance 
was  no  great  object  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  with  broad¬ 
casting  stations  located  every  hundred  miles  or  so 
and  with  New  York  and  Chicago  overlapping  all  of 
them  from  either  direction. 

A  possible  hitch  developed  when  it  transpired  that 
the  set  in  question — it  was  called  “Radiola  26,”  I  be¬ 
lieve, — would  not  be  delivered  to  dealers  until  mid¬ 
summer.  An  exchange  of  wires  between  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Radio  Corporation  and  the  factory, 
however,  finally  brought  the  promise  of  a  specially 
assembled  set  inside  of  a  week.  This  failed  to  turn  up 
in  New  York  by  the  time  I  had  to  leave,  but  a  mes¬ 
senger  handed  it  to  me  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  night  before  I  took  train  for  Pittsburgh. 

In  the  meantime  my  boat  had  been  rushed  to  com¬ 
pletion  in  Milwaukee  and  dispatched  in  a  special  ex¬ 
press  car  to  Pittsburgh.  Here  the  energetic  Elto 
agent,  Mr.  Reilly,  conveyed  it  by  truck  to  the  boat¬ 
house  on  the  Alleghany  most  convenient  to  my  hotel. 
Crated  boat  and  motor,  propped  up  on  a  convenient 
cinder  pile  beyond  the  reach  of  rising  water,  were 
awaiting  me  when  Mr.  Reilly  took  me  over  from  the 
train. 

With  the  whole  outfit  of  the  simplest  possible  char- 
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acter,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  were  required  to 
assemble  it  and  get  under  way.  The  boat  was  of  the 
same  general  type  of  the  one  I  had  used  the  previous 
season  on  my  Great  Lakes-New  York  voyage.  It  was 
a  round-bottomed  skiff,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  with 
six  feet  of  the  bow  decked  over  and  bulkheaded  off  to 
form  a  water-tight  compartment.  The  latter  was 
planned  along  the  lines  of  the  fore-and-aft  compart¬ 
ments  built  in  the  boats  we  had  used  in  the  Geological 
Survey  expedition  through  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado.  Its  hatch,  with  a  rubber  gasket,  could  be 
clamped  and  padlocked  down,  serving  the  triple  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  petty  pilfering,  keeping  cameras 
and  radio  completely  dry  in  rain  or  rough  weather, 
and  providing  an  air-chamber  that  would  give  the 
boat  additional  buoyancy  in  the  event  of  an  upset. 

An  extendable  spray-hood  of  waterproofed  canvas 
had  its  forward  end  attached  to  a  coaming  on  the 
compartment.  For  ordinary  weather  it  could  be  run 
back  to  a  bow  of  spring  steel  arched  between  the  for¬ 
ward  oar-locks.  In  rain  or  when  running  into  heavy 
head  seas  further  extension  could  be  made  to  a  bow 
set  in  the  after  oar-locks,  while  to  form  a  sleeping 
cover  or  to  close  up  the  boat  completely  it  could  be 
carried  back  over  the  motor  and  made  fast  under  the 
stern.  Snaps  were  set  to  engage  eyes  to  fasten  down 
the  sides  to  the  coaming  of  the  cockpit. 

While  I  expected  to  sleep  on  bank  or  bars  when¬ 
ever  weather  permitted,  provision  for  making  snug  in 
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the  boat  was  effected  by  carrying  several  lengths  of 
light  board  cut  to  the  inner  dimensions  of  the  open 
section  of  the  little  craft.  Laid  crosswise  between  the 
fixed  seats,  these  formed  a  temporary  deck  upon 
which  my  inflatable  rubber  mattress  could  be  spread 
under  cover  of  the  extended  spray-hood.  In  practice, 
I  found  that  the  most  convenient  plan  was  to  leave 
that  part  of  this  deck  running  under  the  forward  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  hood  in  place  all  of  the  time.  That  gave 
space  for  stowing  the  mattress  without  deflation  and 
saved  the  rather  tedious  blowing-rp  operation  every 
night.  Grub-box  and  loose  dunnage  stowed  under  this 
section  of  deck,  while  blankets,  poncho  and  slickers 
found  place  on  top  with  the  mattress. 

Regulation  canvas  life-preservers  were  provided  to 
comply  with  Government  regulations;  also  a  can  of 
fire-extinguisher  and  a  fog-horn.  The  latter  proved 
very  useful  in  signaling  my  approach  to  locks.  The 
life-preservers  were  supplemented  by  a  kapok  jacket, 
survivor  of  the  Grand  Canyon  expedition,  and  an  in¬ 
flatable  Gieve  waistcoat  that  I  had  worn  during  the 
war  in  the  North  Sea  patrols. 

One  can  hardly  have  too  many  life-preservers 
around  an  open  boat,  especially  on  a  one-man  voyage. 
One  never  knows  when  they  will  be  needed  to  provide 
buoyancy  and  warmth  in  the  event  of  the  ever  immi¬ 
nent  upset,  while  one  type  or  another  always  comes 
in  handy  as  a  pillow,  seat-cushion  or  in  terracing  up 
a  sleeping  spot  on  a  wet  and  sloping  bank.  They 
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are  the  soundest  kind  of  assurance  and  insurance. 

My  gasoline  was  carried  in  three-gallon  spring-top 
cans— the  kind  that  will  not  leak  when  rolled  over  on 
their  sides.  A  built-in  tank  would  have  been  a  con¬ 
venience  but  at  too  much  of  an  increase  of  weight. 
Where  one  is  handling  a  boat  alone  the  more  that 
can  be  instantly  lifted  out  or  thrown  over  to  lighten 
it  the  better.  Gallon-cans,  fitted  with  three  feet  of 
one-inch  hose,  for  emergency  filling  in  rough  weather, 
were  included  in  the  outfit,  but  with  little  expectation 
that  they  would  be  used  until  such  time  as  my  voyage 
was  extended  to  the  Gulf.  As  it  transpired,  however, 
this  ingenious  contrivance — a  product  of  Ole  Evin- 
rude’s  fertile  brain — turned  out  very  useful,  just  as 
had  been  the  case  in  two  or  three  unexpected  emer¬ 
gencies  on  my  Great  Lakes  run. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Engi¬ 
neers,  I  found  the  same  keen,  practical,  obliging 
type  of  officers  I  had  come  to  know  in  similar  work 
along  the  Missouri,  Mississippi  and  Columbia.  They 
furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  “The  Ohio  River,”  a 
volume  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Engineer  of  the  First  District,  Cincinnati.  Be¬ 
sides  a  complete  set  of  large  scale  charts  of  the  Ohio 
from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Mississippi,  this  invaluable 
publication  contained  detailed  descriptions  of  locks, 
dams  and  canals,  with  minute  navigation  directions 
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for  all  stages  of  water;  also  tables  of  distances  and 
short  descriptions  of  every  city,  town  and  village  on 
the  main  river  and  its  principal  tributaries. 

Supplementing  this  encyclopaedic  Army  volume,  I 
had  the  booklet  of  the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Service  of 
the  Fourteenth  District,  for  the  Ohio  and  its  nav¬ 
igable  branches,  and  a  complete  set  of  the  maps  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  covering  the  course  of 
the  Ohio.  The  latter  was  furnished  me  through  the 
courtesy  of  Chief  Topographic  Engineer  Claude 
Birdseye,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  expedition.  By  a  skillful  cutting  and  matching  in 
the  map  department  of  the  Survey,  sheets  which,  com¬ 
plete,  would  have  aggregated  several  hundred  square 
feet  in  area,  were  reduced  to  a  narrow  but  continuous 
strip  that  folded  into  a  foot-long  envelope. 

The  army  engineers  had  unwelcome  news  for  me 
in  the  announcement  that  the  dams  of  the  Ohio,  after 
being  down  all  through  the  winter  season  of  high- 
water,  had  been  raised  but  a  few  days  previously. 
Nothing  but  heavy  and  protracted  rains  over  the 
whole  upper  basin  would  bring  a  stage  of  the  river 
sufficiently  high  to  make  it  practicable  to  lower  these 
movable  barrages  without  impeding  navigation.  This 
meant  not  only  that  I  would  be  subject  to  the  delays 
of  locking  down  at  every  dam,  but  that,  instead  of  a 
two  or  three-mile  current,  I  would  be  running  in 
almost  slack  water  between  dam  and  dam.  I  had  an- 
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ticipated  that  this  would  be  the  case,  but  it  was  dis¬ 
appointing  to  learn  that  I  had  missed  an  open  river 
by  less  than  a  week. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain,  perhaps,  that  the  dams 
built  upon  the  Ohio  are  of  a  special  type  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  stage  of  water 
it  is  desired  to  maintain  for  navigation.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  making  every  dam  a  continuous  unit 
of  hinged  sections,  each  of  which  can  be  raised  and 
locked  erect  or  laid  flat  at  will.  During  the  several 
months  of  maximum  flow  in  the  winter  months  nav¬ 
igation  proceeds  in  an  open  river,  much  of  the  time 
with  the  locks  and  their  immediate  buildings  deeply 
submerged.  When  the  water  lowers  in  the  spring 
sufficiently  to  make  navigation  difficult  for  the  deeper 
draught  steamers,  the  dams  are  raised,  and  with  it  the 
receding  river  level.  Then  the  locks  come  into  play, 
with  all  craft  running  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cairo 
compelled  to  make  use  of  them  to  pass  the  forty  or 
more  dams  which  block  the  river  from  bank  to  bank. 

The  night  before  my  departure  from  Pittsburgh 
I  endeavored  to  repay  a  long  standing  debt  to  radio 
by  holding  forth  over  KDKA  on  my  experiences  with 
various  odds  and  ends  of  receiving  sets  in  several  re¬ 
mote  corners  of  the  continent.  The  programs  broad¬ 
cast  by  this  powerful  station  had  been  among  the 
most  dependable  and  entertaining  we  had  picked  the 
previous  autumn  among  the  perpetual  icefields  on 
the  Arctic  divide  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  The  an- 
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nouncer,  before  turning  me  loose  upon  the  micro¬ 
phone,  told  something  of  my  plans  for  navigating 
the  Ohio  by  radio,  adding  that  KDKA  was  to  co¬ 
operate  with  me  in  making  the  latest  weather  fore¬ 
casts  available.  He  also  stated  that  he  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  help  that  could  be  given  to  me  by  his 
listening-in  friends  along  my  route. 

This  request— merely  a  conventional  concluding 
flourish  on  the  announcer’s  part — was  well  intended 
but  unfortunate.  Just  what  aid  a  listener-in  could  be 
to  a  river  voyageur  (beyond  dragging  him  to  bank 
in  the  event  of  an  improbable  upset,  perhaps)  I  have 
never  been  able  to  figure.  Nevertheless,  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  KDKA’s  mighty  audience 
forthwith  proceeded  to  interpret  the  order  literally. 
Telegrams  offering  everything  from  First  Aid  to 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce  reception  with  broadcasting 
accompaniment  began  pouring  in  upon  me,  the  first 
arriving  before  I  had  left  the  studio. 

Wires,  letters  and  delegations  continued  to  way¬ 
lay  me  all  the  way  to  Cairo.  How  many  hundreds  of 
each  failed  to  reach  me  there  was  no  way  of  knowing; 
but  the  toll  for  answering  telegrams  that  were  de¬ 
livered  was  one  of  the  main  expense  items  of  the 
voyage.  I  found  only  between  forty  and  fifty  govern¬ 
ment  dams  blocking  my  way  to  the  Mississippi,  but  of 
kindly  intentioned  radio  fans  operating  to  a  like  end 
there  must  have  been  as  many  thousand.  In  the  end 
Nature  intervened  in  a  way  to  make  the  obstructions 
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of  dams  and  fans  a  matter  of  small  moment.  Without 
such  intervention,  working  through  either  barrage 
would  have  made  conclusion  of  my  voyage  within  the 
twelve-day  time  limit  quite  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility. 

With  my  outfit  stowed  and  motor  clamped  into 
place  by  three  o’clock  of  the  following  afternoon,  I 
started  to  clear  the  decks  for  getting  under  way  by 
replying  to  the  stack  of  telegrams  which  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  the  cockpit  since  early  morning.  For 
the  first  half  hour  I  made  some  gain  upon  the  sprawl¬ 
ing  yellow  heap;  then  I  no  more  than  held  even  the 
augmenting  stream  of  replenishment.  Finally,  threat¬ 
ened  with  submergence  by  the  tawny  cataclysm,  I 
cast  off  mooring  lines  and  floated  out  to  temporary 
freedom  on  the  slow-moving  current  of  the  Alleghany. 
Radio  navigation  was  starting  off  a  bit  hectically.  But 
I  was  under  way  in  any  event,  and  the  Ohio  was  just 
ahead. 


CHAPTER  III 


SEWERS  AND  DAMS 

Of  all  the  great  rivers  by  which  the  United  States 
was  explored,  and  through  which  it  has  grown  and 
expanded,  none  other — not  even  the  Mississippi  or 
the  remarkable  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  system  of 
waterways— played  so  important  a  part  as  the  Ohio. 
The  Missouri,  which  supplemented  it  for  a  while  as 
a  route  of  western  exploration,  only  attained  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  commercial  waterway  for  a  few  brief  de¬ 
cades  before  the  coming  of  the  railway.  The  Ohio — 
both  because  of  natural  advantages  and  because  it  is 
the  only  one  of  our  great  streams  where  a  consistent 
improvement  of  navigational  facilities  has  taken 
place — moves  a  volume  of  water-borne  commerce  far 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  American  river. 

Preeminent  historically  and  commercially,  the  Ohio 
has  failed  only  in  one  particular  in  realizing  its  mani¬ 
fest  destiny.  It  has  never  contributed  to  a  tithe — or 
to  a  tithe  of  a  tithe— of  its  possibilities  to  the  pleasure 
of  those  living  upon  its  bank.  Its  waters  brought  the 
early  settlers  to  their  homes,  and  in  time  made  them 
or  their  descendants  rich;  but  they  have  never  made 
it  their  pleasure  ground  to  any  such  extent  as  Nature 

intended.  On  any  one  of  scores  of  comparatively  small 
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lakes  in  a  dozen  of  our  northern  states  or  Canada  one 
will  see  more  pleasure  craft  than  in  the  whole  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  the  Ohio.  And  yet  there  are  few  stretches 
of  “The  Beautiful  River”  that  can  not  give  all  that 
the  loveliest  of  sylvan  lakes  offer,  and  more  besides. 

All  of  the  major  American  rivers  have  been 
shunned  in  the  same  way,  it  is  true,  but  none  with  so 
little  reason  as  in  the  case  of  the  placid  Ohio.  Your 
average  feet-on-the-earth  land-dweller  has  an  inher¬ 
ent  fear  and  distrust  of  flowing  water.  Lakes  he  will 
venture  out  upon,  and  even  the  ocean;  and  in  pre¬ 
cariously  inadequate  craft.  Rising  winds  and  gather¬ 
ing  storm-clouds  give  him  far  less  pause  than  they 
should  just  as  long  as  the  water  beneath  his  keel  is  not 
migratory.  But  with  a  current  that  is  on  its  way  some¬ 
where,  even  a  river  that  boils  and  swirls  no  more  than 
does  the  Mississippi  (which  has  a  fall  of  something 
like  half  a  foot  to  the  mile  between  St.  Louis  and 
tide- water)  becomes  an  object  of  menace  to  him.  He 
does  well,  beyond  doubt,  to  refrain  from  taking  liber¬ 
ties  with  such  cold  and  violent  currents  as  those  of 
the  Columbia  and  stretches  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Yellowstone;  but  the  failure  of  the  people  who 
live  along  such  comparatively  lake-like  rivers  as  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  to  get  more  of  them  for  sport 
and  pleasure  is  as  inexplicable  as  regrettable. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ohio,  the  fact  that  the  imminent 
completion  of  the  Government’s  dam  and  lock  pro¬ 
gram  practically  converts  it  into  a  succession  of  al- 
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most  slack-water  pools  for  its  whole  length  during 
all  of  the  summer  season,  means  that  it  is  about  to 
come  to  its  own  for  pleasure  boating  as  it  has  for 
commerce.  There  has  been  a  notable  increase  of 
motor  boating  during  the  last  season  or  two.  Most  of 
this  has  been  done  by  men  already  broken  to  the 
river,  however ;  but  as  it  is  brought  home  to  the  every¬ 
day  man-on-the-bank  that  his  river  has  finally  been 
made  as  safe  to  play  around  on  and  in  as  the  shallow¬ 
est  of  northern  lakes,  he  is  not  going  to  be  slow  to 
venture  in  himself.  Boat-houses  and  harbors,  with 
adequate  facilities  for  protecting  craft  during  high- 
water  and  sheltering  them  during  the  winter  season, 
will  then  be  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  Ohio  one 
of  the  greatest  water  playgrounds  in  America.  A 
thousand  miles  of  quiet  main  river,  with  three  or  four 
times  as  many  miles  of  tributaries  navigable  for  light 
power-craft,  once  their  possibilities  are  understood, 
cannot  be  less  than  that.  Something  of  what  these 
possibilities  are  may  be  guessed,  if  but  dimly,  from 
the  narrative  of  my  all-too-hurried  dash  down  the 
waters  which  the  French  called  La  Belle  Riviere,  and 
the  Indians  before  them  by  a  name  of  similar  import. 

The  upper  Ohio  River  Valley  is  the  most  inten¬ 
sively  developed  industrial  region  in  America.  The 
whole  nation  pulses  to  the  throb  of  it.  Grim,  grimy, 
fume-smothered  Pittsburgh — terribly  vital  and  vitally 
terrible — is  the  capital,  the  heart  of  the  upper  Ohio. 
And  it  was  from  Pittsburgh  that  I  was  pushing  off 
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for  my  thousand-mile  run  in  the  long-dissolved  wakes 
of  pirogue  and  canoe,  keel-boat  and  bateau,  side¬ 
wheeler  and  stern-wheeler,  that  had  carried  the  voy- 
ageurs  of  two  centuries — the  “better  men  who  have 
blazed  the  way.” 

Pittsburgh  has  many  fine  things  about  it — or  so  I 
have  heard  men  say.  My  personal  impressions  of  it 
are  necessarily  limited  to  the  gray  tunnel  of  drizzle 
through  which  I  shuttled  back  and  forth  between  an 
over-heated  hotel  and  my  assembling  boating  outfit 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Alleghany,  and  to  the 
sun-shot  smoke-turrets  which  lapped  and  coiled  about 
and  magnified  to  monstrousness  the  domes  and  pin¬ 
nacles  of  its  loftily  looming  sky-scrapers  as  I  drifted 
off  down  the  river.  There  may  have  been  ugliness 
somewhere  under  that  pall,  but  where  those  red  stab- 
bings  of  smoke-filtered  sunlight  played  their  trans¬ 
figuring  calcium  flares  there  was  only  celestial  glory. 
Since  then  I  have  never  doubted  that  Pittsburgh  was 
worthy  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  nor  that  it  could 
and  would  build  that  monumental  monolith  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  building  the  model  of  which  I  had  seen  dis¬ 
played  in  so  many  windows  during  my  brief  visit. 

•  ••••••* 

Because  it  is  easier  to  make  a  daylight  start  from 
a  river-bank  camp  than  to  get  under  way  by  mid-day 
after  sleeping  in  a  hotel,  I  had  elected  to  push  off 
from  Pittsburgh  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  day  that 
had  been  spent  in  shaking  my  outfit  into  shape  and 
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answering  a  tidal-wave  of  telegrams  which  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  radio  yarn  given  the  previous  evening 
over  KDKA.  All  the  advice  of  the  river- wise  at  the 
boat-house  was  against  making  a  departure  at  so  un¬ 
seasonable  an  hour.  Pressed  as  to  where  I  expected 
to  make  camp  on  a  river  hemmed  in  for  a  score  of 
miles  by  mills  and  factories,  I  ran  my  finger  down 
the  map  of  the  righthand  bank  until  it  encountered 
a  name  and  answered  “Bellevue.”  Just  beyond  had 
appeared  Avalon,  Glen  Avon  and  Emsworth,  but  I 
plumped  for  the  place  with  the  French  name  as  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  of  the  early 
explorers.  Well — atmosphere  proved  to  be  the  right 
word,  though  not  exactly  in  the  historical  sense  in 
which  I  had  used  it. 

In  the  days  before  the  mill  and  the  mine  polluted 
its  waters,  the  Alleghany  was  spoken  of  as  being  as 
clear  and  crystalline  as  the  elk’s  eye,  from  which  re¬ 
semblance  its  name  was  said  to  have  been  derived. 
The  Monongahela,  on  the  contrary,  was  often  tawny 
and  turbid  from  the  stains  of  yellow  clay.  With  the 
country  changed  in  every  physical  particular,  even 
to  the  tearing  down  of  proverbially  everlasting  hills, 
only  the  waters  of  the  meeting  and  mingling  “Forks 
of  the  Ohio”  preserved  their  ancient  characteristics. 
Not  all  the  pollution  of  the  scores  of  miles  of  mill  and 
factory  frontage  could  obscure  the  fact,  remarked  by 
all  early  voyageurs,  that  the  Alleghany  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  river  of  crystal  clearness  while  the  Mononga- 
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hela  flowed  a  torrent  of  clay-stained  yellow.  The 
slowly  dissolving  line  of  demarcation  was  visible  until 
the  coiling  currents  were  completely  blended  a  mile 
below  the  junction. 

Braddock’s  disaster  had  befallen  at  Turtle  Creek, 
several  miles  up  the  Monongahela  near  the  present 
site  of  McKeesport,  but  the  foundations  of  old  Fort 
Duquesne  (later  Fort  Pitt)  which  he  was  marching 
to  attack  were  but  a  stone’s  throw  to  my  left  as  I 
headed  into  the  tawny  flood  at  the  junction.  Celoron 
had  come  to  La  Belle  Riviere  by  the  Alleghany,  and 
so,  almost  certainly,  had  La  Salle;  but  the  main  tide 
of  the  early  explorers  and  pioneers — including  Wash¬ 
ington,  Gist,  Clark,  Wayne — were  borne  on  the 
muddy  current  of  the  southern  tributary.  Redstone 
(now  Brownsville)  was  the  end  of  what  came  to  be 
called  “Braddock’s  Road”  from  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  that  was  the  real  starting  place  of  the 
Ohio  voyage  down  to  the  end  of  the  flatboat  days. 
The  alternative  route  to  the  Ohio  was  by  “Boone’s 
Wilderness  Road,”  through  Cumberland  Gap  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Kentucky,  but  this,  because  longer 
and  more  exposed  to  Indian  attack,  was  less  used. 

Warming  up  my  motor  for  a  trial  spin,  I  ran  down 
past  the  right  side  of  Brunot  Island  into  the  deepen¬ 
ing  purple  duskiness  of  smoke-mottled  shadows.  The 
hills  were  lower  and  rounder  now  than  above  the 
Monongahela.  The  irregular  rows  of  houses  along 
their  denuded  brown-black  flanks  showed  dark  and 
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indistinct  of  outline,  with  their  small  squares  of 
window-panes  gleaming  crimson-blank  in  the  lurid 
red  light  that  was  strained  through  smoke  and  haze 
from  the  half -quenched  sun.  As  with  the  ragged  sky¬ 
line  of  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh,  here  was  raw  ugliness 
softened  to  rare  beauty  again  by  drapings  of  fumes 
and  smoke-stained  clouds. 

Just  below  the  end  of  Brunot  Island  I  passed  the 
mouth  of  Chartier’s  Creek.  Bridges  and  dumps  of 
slag,  coal  and  cinders  now  mark  the  site  of  “Char- 
tier’s  Old  Town,”  an  Indian  village  probably  ante¬ 
dating  even  the  occupation  of  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio 
by  the  French.  Washington,  whose  holdings  on  the 
Ohio  aggregated  over  32,000  acres,  held  a  patent  for 
several  square  miles  at  the  mouth  of  Chartier’s  Creek. 
He  filed  a  suit  for  the  ejection  of  squatters  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  few  years  later  sold  the 
whole  3,000  acres  for  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The 
price  was  considered  very  high  at  the  time,  though 
something  of  the  potentialities  of  a  location  at  this 
new  Crossroads  of  the  West  was  appreciated  even 
then. 

McKee’s  Rocks,  now  a  large  industrial  town  of 
20,000,  originally  derived  its  name  from  a  slight  rip¬ 
ple  near  Chartier’s  Creek — the  first  break  in  the  quiet 
surface  of  the  Ohio  below  the  Forks.  Never  a  rapid 
of  any  consequence,  it  was  completely  wiped  out  by 
the  water  backed  up  from  the  dam  a  few  miles  farther 
down. 
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Bellevue,  with  its  lights  just  pricking  into  life  in 
the  deepening  twilight,  appeared  opportunely  as  I 
neared  the  head  of  Davis  Island.  Like  the  other  vil¬ 
lages  indicated  on  my  map,  it  crowned  a  high  ridge 
a  mile  back  from  the  river,  but  with  a  deep  dark 
gulch  leading  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Plainly  my 
judgment  as  a  picker  of  camp-sites  was  to  be  vindi¬ 
cated.  There  was  a  break  in  the  heretofore  solid  line 
of  industrial  plants,  while  the  verdure-choked  glen 
had  every  indication  of  being  preserved  as  an  out¬ 
lying  city  park.  The  cliffs  above  the  railway  tracks 
were  tapestried  with  trailing  vines  and  streaked  at 
one  point  with  a  seepage  which  formed  a  spring  be¬ 
low.  A  concrete  tunnel  under  the  tracks  for  the  glen’s 
draining  streamlet  offered  me  a  gateway  to  a  vista  of 
enchantment  culminating  in  a  grassy  knoll  and  a 
gnarled  old  sycamore. 

The  laughter  of  children  playing  at  the  spring 
echoed  in  my  ears  as  I  nosed  in  through  the  tunnel 
under  oars,  with  the  more  distant  strumming  of  a 
banjo  and  the  ululating  lilt  of  a  darkey’s  song. 
“Springtime  in  the  heart  of  man  and  the  heart  of 
Nature,”  I  quoted,  congratulating  myself  anew  for 
the  luck  of  stumbling  upon  this  idyllic  spot  which, 
had  so  miraculously  escaped  destruction  under  the 
blighting  touch  of  Industry. 

The  first  intimation  I  had  that  there  was  something 
amiss  in  the  apparent  perfection  of  that  veritable 
bower  of  loveliness  was  when  a  black  cat  came  waltz- 
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ing  out  to  meet  me.  It  did  not  waltz  in  the  way  a 
regular  fellow  of  a  tomcat  would — on  its  hind  legs — 
but  rather  confined  its  gyrations  to  floating  on  its 
side  in  undulant  circles.  Closer  inspection  revealed 
that  it  had  undoubtedly  been  floating  on  one  side  or 
the  other  for  possibly  ten  days.  So  had  the  bits  of 
wood  and  paper,  fragments  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  the  iridescent  film  of  grease  floating  in  its  wake. 
Black  cats  are  proverbially  unlucky,  but  this  was  the 
first  to  cross  my  path  dragging  the  end  of  an  outfall 
sewer  after  it. 

As  it  was  now  too  dark  to  push  farther  down  river 
in  search  of  a  camp-site  less  olfactorily  offensive,  I 
had  to  make  the  best  of  the  one  to  which  I  had  been 
lured  by  the  sirenic  seduction  of  those  romantic 
names  on  the  map  and  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  ver¬ 
dant  gulch.  The  blue-green  mud  at  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
let  leading  from  the  tunnel  under  the  tracks  oozed 
sulphureted-hydrogen  gas  as  the  bow  of  the  boat 
nosed  into  the  greasy  slime  by  which  it  was  sickbed 
o’er.  That  was  bad  enough ;  but  the  culminating  touch 
of  indignity  came  when  the  crumbling  brick  of  the 
arch  of  the  outfall,  upon  which  I  had  clambered  with 
the  painter,  gave  way  and  precipitated  me,  head-first, 
into  three  feet  or  more  of  the  dammed-back  sewage 
of  Bellevue.  And  I  had  picked  that  name  for  its 
romantic  appeal! 

As  there  was  nothing  worse  that  could  happen,  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  situation  tended  to  improve 
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a  bit  after  that  plunge  into  the  Slough  of  Despond. 
The  watchman  from  a  nearby  railway  crossing  came 
down  with  a  flashlight  and  helped  me  land.  Two  Boy 
Scouts  from  Glen  Avon  found  belated  opportunity 
for  the  day’s  “Good  Deed”  in  carrying  my  camp  out¬ 
fit  up  to  a  natural  terrace  on  the  summit  of  the  grassy 
knoll  which  had  been  framed  from  the  vista  through 
the  tunnel  under  the  tracks.  An  army  of  little  colored 
boys,  swarming  like  ants,  brought  firewood  and  water 
from  the  spring.  Two  dark,  dimpled  bare-foot 
nymphs  of  about  ten  scampered  off  and  came  back 
with  an  old  derby  hat  full  of  “laid  thees  day,  meester,” 
eggs.  They  were  twins  from  a  little  Slavonian  colony 
a  hundred  yards  up  the  road,  the  Boy  Scouts  in¬ 
formed,  and  could  lick  any  pair  of  kids  in  the  gulch, 
irrespective  of  weight,  age  or  sex. 

When  I  had  heated  a  five-gallon  can  of  water  over 
the  roaring  fire,  all  of  these  amiable  little  ladies  and 
gentlemen  withdrew  to  the  outer  whorl  of  darkness 
while  I  took  a  badly  needed  bath  and  donned  some 
unsewage-defiled  togs.  Then  they  swarmed  back  to 
help  me  cook  and  dispose  of  supper,  to  linger  on  for 
another  hour  while  Chicago  and  New  York  enter¬ 
tained  them  over  my  radio  and  incidentally  winged 
me  word  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  freezing  night  and 
that  I  could  expect  to  be  running  in  thunder-storms 
the  next  day. 

And  so  the  ancient  spirit  of  river  kindness  and  hos¬ 
pitality  had  not  been  killed  even  by  Pittsburgh 
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smoke,  it  appeared.  I  had  tested  that  same  spirit 
widely  and  frequently,  but  rarely  if  ever  in  a  stranger 
place  than  that  still  picturesque  little  gulch,  with  its 
queerly  mixed  population  of  factory  workers,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bellevue  sewer.  La  Salle  himself  could 
not  have  had  a  more  kindly  reception  at  the  hands  of 
the  original  Indians;  while  most  of  his  successors,  as 
we  know,  went  farther  and  fared  worse. 

Until  about  midnight  I  was  snug  and  comfortable 
by  clear,  glowing  coals  of  what  had  once  been  oaken 
railway  ties.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  a  threat 
of  rain  in  the  low-hanging  clouds,  with  the  air  soft 
and  humid.  Then  the  sky  cleared  and,  at  about  the 
same  time  the  last  of  the  coals  were  gone,  the  tem¬ 
perature  took  a  sudden  and  violent  drop.  It  must 
have  been  ten  degrees  or  more  below  freezing  by 
morning,  with  the  grass  and  my  bedding — to  say 
nothing  of  my  own  shivering  anatomy — stiff  with 
frost. 

While  the  coffee-pot  simmered  and  the  bacon  siz¬ 
zled  over  coals  which  had  been  blown  again  into  life, 
I  opened  my  frost-swathed  radio  and  fumbled  with 
numbed  fingers  at  the  dials  on  the  chance  of  getting 
the  latest  word  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  sin¬ 
ister  banks  of  cloud  gathering  to  the  south-east. 
Some  New  York  station  was  coming  onto  the  air 
with  early  morning  physical  exercises  and  I  was  just 
in  time  to  hear  “Turn  off  your  heat!  Open  up  your 
windows!  Get  some  fresh  air  in  your  lungs!  Remem- 
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ber  you’re  going  to  be  sitting  in  a  steam-heated  office 
all  day!” 

As  that  didn’t  seem  to  fit  my  case  particularly,  I 
shut  up  the  box  and  went  on  with  my  breakfast.  I 
might  have  fallen  into  a  sewer,  and  I  might  have  had 
the  tip  of  my  nose  nipped  with  frost  during  the  night, 
and  I  might  be  going  out  to  be  rained  on  all  day; 
but — “steam-heated  office!”  I  could  hardly  stop 
chuckling  for  more  than  an  inconsequential  swear¬ 
word  or  two  even  when  I  slipped  into  the  sewer  mud 
again  in  giving  my  boat  a  final  push-off. 

A  mile  and  a  half  run  in  almost  slack  water  brought 
me  to  the  Emsworth  Dam,  a  fixed  structure  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  type  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered) 
running  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  across  the 
main  channel  to  Neville  Island.  Completed  but  a  few 
years  ago,  it  replaced  Ohio  River  Dams  Numbers  1 
and  2,  the  former  a  mile  above  and  the  latter  three 
miles  below. 

Two  long  tows  of  barges  which  had  to  be  put 
through  the  locks  ahead  of  me  were  responsible  for 
several  hours  of  enforced  delay  at  Emsworth  Dam. 
This  was  less  annoying  in  itself  than  as  an  example 
of  what  I  might  expect  to  encounter  many  times  on 
my  voyage  now  that  the  dams  were  raised  and  the 
units  of  the  steady  stream  of  up-  and  down-river 
traffic  had  to  take  their  turns  at  the  locks.  The  lock 
hands  were  the  same  courteous,  friendly  lot  I  had 
encountered  on  other  rivers.  They  put  me  through  in 
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my  turn  just  as  willingly  and  expeditiously  as  they 
did  the  big  steamers.  But  even  these  had  their  delays 
at  locks,  often  of  many  hours  when  traffic  congestion 
developed.  So  must  I  expect  long  waits,  therefore, 
and  always  with  the  disturbing  knowledge  that  too 
many  of  them  would  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
complete  the  thousand  miles  of  the  Ohio  in  the  limited 
time  at  my  disposal. 

Dam  Number  3  blocked  my  way  at  the  end  of  a 
five-mile  run  from  Emsworth.  Faced  with  another 
long  delay  as  an  up-stream  tow  began  to  enter  the 
600-foot  lock,  I  started  to  head  out  into  midstream 
with  the  intention  of  reconnoitering  a  narrow  break 
in  the  level  line  of  the  raised  obstruction  where  a 
swift  chute  suggested  the  possibility  of  running.  A 
peremptory  toot  and  several  wildly  gesticulating  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  locks  announced  that  the  move  was  not 
meeting  with  official  approval.  The  lock-master  was 
very  nice  about  it,  even  admitting  that  it  was  just 
possible  a  boat  of  the  type  of  mine  might  go  through 
and  emerge  right-side-up.  But  it  was  strictly  against 
the  rules,  he  added,  and  also  against  common  sense. 
He  trusted  that  I  would  pardon  his  asking  me  to 
tie  up  and  await  my  turn  at  the  locks.  He  knew  how 
it  chafed  a  man  to  be  held  up  when  he  was  in  a  hurry, 
and  said  with  a  parting  smile  that,  if  the  gathering 
storm  developed  into  a  general  downpour  as  it  prom¬ 
ised  to,  I  might  not  be  troubled  with  any  locks  at  all 
after  a  day  or  two. 
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Of  course,  when  a  lock-master  is  as  pleasant  as 
that,  you  can’t  very  well  risk  getting  him  into  trouble 
by  running  the  cracks  in  his  dam  in  defiance  of  all 
regulations.  One  was  certain  to  be  tripped  by  official 
red-tape  in  any  event  even  if  he  avoided  a  spill  at  the 
dam. 

The  industrial  plants  were  thinning  out  now,  with 
only  occasional  knots  of  them  at  scattered  though  still 
frequent  intervals.  Gardens  and  farm  crowded  thick 
along  the  broadening  river  bottoms,  and  the  smooth, 
rounded  hills  were  clothed  with  a  dense  growth  of 
trees  and  brush  which  no  longer  showed  the  blighting 
effects  of  factory  fumes. 

A  pretty  rustic  village  just  above  Dam  Number  4 
suggests  in  its  name  of  Economy  something  of  the 
altruistic  hopes  of  the  communistic  Germans  who 
founded  it  a  hundred  years  ago.  Below  is  the  site  of 
historic  Logstown,  a  Shawanese  village  that  was  a 
prominent  fur-trading  post  even  before  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Washington  records  that  he 
stopped  there  several  times.  Anthony  Wayne  camped 
his  army  near  Logstown  in  the  winter  of  1792-93. 
Several  Indian  treaties  were  signed  there.  The  name 
is  perpetuated  on  the  river  map  only  by  Logstown 
Bar  and  Light,  where  steamers  are  warned  to  avoid 
a  “low  (ordinarily  submerged)  stone  dike,  left 
bank.” 

The  so-called  “movable  dam,”  of  which  I  had  my 
first  experience  this  day,  originated  in  France,  where 
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it  had  been  in  operation  for  some  years  before  Amer¬ 
ican  engineers  first  studied  it  in  1875.  Its  distinctive 
feature  is  the  navigable  pass,  filled  with  narrow 
wickets  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will.  The 
type  was  considered  especially  well  adapted  to  the 
Ohio  with  its  sudden  rises  and  falls. 

The  first  dam  was  completed  at  Davis  Island,  just 
below  Pittsburgh,  in  1885.  This  proved  so  successful 
that  the  engineers  of  the  War  Department  drew  up 
a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  throughout 
its  whole  length.  At  the  present  time  this  scheme  calls 
for  the  building  of  fifty-four  dams,  of  which  some¬ 
thing  over  forty  are  now  in  use,  with  all  but  one  or 
two  of  the  others  in  course  of  construction.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  these  dams  are  operated  to  facilitate 
navigation  in  the  changing  stages  of  water  I  was  told 
something  during  my  wait  for  the  locks  at  Number  8. 

The  purpose  of  the  movable  dam  on  the  Ohio  is  to 
make  possible  open  river  navigation  in  the  high 
stages  and  to  allow  navigation  to  continue  during  low 
stages  through  the  formation  of  a  series  of  slack- 
water  pools.  Each  dam  includes  a  lock,  navigable 
pass,  weirs  and  an  abutment.  The  size  of  the  lock 
chamber  is  practically  uniform  throughout  the  series 
of  dams,  with  a  length  of  six  hundred  feet  and  a 
width  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  average  lift  at 
each  lock  is  a  little  over  eight  feet. 

The  function  of  the  navigable  pass  is  to  provide 
a  channel  for  open  river  navigation  when  the  dam  is 
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not  required,  and  also  to  form  a  part  of  the  dam  by 
the  raising  of  the  wickets  with  which  the  pass  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Each  wicket  is  just  under  four  feet  in  width 
and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length.  They  are 
so  arranged  that  there  is  an  open  space  of  three  inches 
between  them,  these  being  closed,  if  necessary,  with 
small  square  timbers  called  “needles.” 

The  wicket  proper  is  a  heavy  timber  shutter  pivoted 
to  a  link-like  frame  called  a  “horse,”  which  in  turn 
is  pivoted  to  the  foundation  of  the  pass.  When  not  in 
use  the  wicket  lies  flat  on  the  pass  foundation  at  such 
depth  below  low  water  as  to  offer  no  obstruction  to 
navigation.  When  the  wickets  are  to  be  raised  to 
close  the  pass  they  are  grappled  for  and  lifted  one 
at  a  time  by  devices  on  a  derrick  or  “maneuver” 
boat. 

As  the  wicket  is  moved  upward  and  forward,  a 
prop  attached  to  the  horse  follows  in  its  cast-iron 
groove  until  its  lower  end  drops  into  place  against  a 
shoulder  or  step.  The  prop  being  set  in  place  the 
wicket  is  tipped  down  from  a  nearly  horizontal  to  a 
vertical  position  with  its  lower  edge  resting  against 
the  sill  of  the  pass  and  its  middle  braced  by  the  prop. 
The  reverse  of  this  operation  lowers  the  wicket. 

The  lifting  of  a  line  of  wickets  has  the  effect  of 
building  a  dam  all  the  way  across  the  river.  This  raises 
and  backs  up  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  next  dam 
above,  or  as  far  up-stream  as  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  depth.  With  the  dams  all  up,  a  voyage 
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down  the  Ohio  resolves  itself  practically  into  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  lockings  from  one  slack  pool  to  another. 
The  frequency  of  the  dams  decreases  with  the  fall  of 
the  river.  Between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  they 
occur  on  an  average  of  about  one  every  eight  or  nine 
miles.  On  the  lower  river  the  average  interval  is  from 
three  to  five  times  as  great. 


CHAPTER  IY 


ROLLING  DOWN  TO  WHEELING 

My  first  half  day  on  the  Ohio — due  almost  entirely 
to  the  delays  in  passing  locks — was  marked  by  the 
slowest  progress  of  any  similar  interval  in  which  I 
attempted  continuous  running  on  the  whole  voyage. 
When  the  whistles  of  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Rochester,  Beaver  and  Monaca  blared  forth  in  stri¬ 
dent  unison  to  announce  the  hour  of  noon  to  their 
factory  workers,  I  was  passing  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
River,  which  is  just  twenty-five  miles  by  the  chart 
from  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela,  and  a  fraction  over  twenty  from  the  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  Bellevue’s  outfall  sewer  from  which  I  had 
pushed  off  in  the  morning.  Twenty  miles  in  half  a 
day  was  a  decidedly  discouraging  beginning  for  a  run 
which  I  would  have  to  make  at  well  over  twice  that 
rate  to  complete  within  the  time  available. 

Unwilling  to  waste  time  by  even  a  bankside  halt 
for  lunch,  I  gobbled  a  cold  snack  in  the  boat  without 
shutting  off  the  motor  and  went  chugging  ahead  into 
the  vanguard  of  the  coming  thunderstorm,  breaking 
in  a  savage  squall  promptly  as  forecast.  Squall  suc¬ 
ceeded  squall  all  afternoon,  most  of  them  making 
frontal  attack  from  an  ambush  in  one  line  or  the  other 
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of  the  low  ranges  of  hills  flanking  the  westerly¬ 
running  river  on  either  side.  It  was  very  much  the 
kind  of  weather  in  which  a  man  with  plenty  of  time 
would  have,  and  should  have,  tied  up  for  the  day  in 
the  first  protected  anchorage.  Slowed  down  by  the 
buffetings  of  head  winds  and  waves  and  thoroughly 
soaked  by  rain  and  blown  spray,  I  was  about  of  a 
mind  to  quit  myself  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
present  was  just  the  sort  of  an  occasion  against  which 
I  had  brought  the  radio.  If  the  following  day  promised 
to  be  fair,  probably  it  would  be  worth  while  to  tie  up 
at  the  next  lock  or  town  and  spend  a  comfortable 
night  under  cover.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  storm 
appeared  likely  to  continue,  and  perhaps  to  increase, 
it  would  be  imperative  that  I  keep  plugging  away  as 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  remain  on  the  river  without 
swamping. 

Running  the  spray-hood  back  another  five  feet,  I 
propped  up  the  radio  between  a  gasoline  can  and  the 
grub-box  and  began  turning  the  dials  back  and  forth 
as  I  could  spare  a  moment  from  steering.  For  a 
couple  of  hours — during  which  the  river  was  swept 
by  a  squall  so  fierce  that  my  rather  carelessly  steered 
boat  was  swung  broadside  and  driven  back  against 
the  current  for  a  hundred  yards — nothing  but  blasts 
of  static  and  wails  of  jazz  surged  on  the  spray-shot 
air.  Then  an  announcer  who  had  been  congratulating 
his  listeners-in  on  the  value  of  the  belated  rains  for 
their  parched  corn  lands,  stated  that  the  storm  could 
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be  expected  to  continue  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  He  was  adding  something  about  violent  rains 
and  winds  when  a  torn  snap  let  the  side  of  the  spray- 
hood  blow  in  and  I  had  to  close  up  the  radio  to  save 
it  from  a  soaking. 

What  or  where  the  station  was  I  never  learned,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  announcer  had  been  quoting 
corn  prices  when  I  picked  him  up,  I  felt  certain  his 
information  was  being  broadcast  for  one  of  the  nearer 
Middle-western  states — probably  Ohio  or  Indiana. 
At  any  rate,  he  had  given  me  the  information  in  which 
I  was  interested,  and  I  laid  my  plans  accordingly.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  must  have  been  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  occasion  on  which  any  one 
ever  tried  to  base  his  navigation  on  information 
picked  up  over  an  ordinary  portable  carry-in-the- 
hand  radio. 

With  a  prospect  of  weather  on  the  morrow  that 
would  keep  me  tied  up  willy-nilly,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  to  a  delay  that  would  put  me  out  of  the  race  be¬ 
fore  it  was  well  started  was  to  make  what  mileage  I 
could  before  the  navigational  handicap  imposed  by 
the  gathering  storm  became  prohibitive. 

Buttoned  into  a  slicker  and  sou’wester  and  with  a 
rubber  blanket  wrapped  around  knees  and  feet,  I  was 
ably  to  keep  fairly  dry  and  comfortable  save  for  the 
blown  water  which  penetrated  my  defenses  as  I 
cocked  a  weather-eye  above  the  arch  of  the  spray- 
hood  to  prevent  barging  ahead  too  blindly  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  my  course.  Vaguely  conscious  that  factories 
and  mills  were  becoming  scarcer  as  the  Pittsburgh 
district  receded,  scenic  details  were  blurred  or  obliter¬ 
ated  by  mist  and  rain  and  low-hanging  clouds  until 
little  was  left  save  a  white  wind-whipped  river  walled 
by  rounded  gray-green  hills  and  roofed  by  streaming 
sheets  of  torn  cumulo-nimbus. 

I  passed  out  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  almost 
exactly  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  mile  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Ohio  was  now  on  my  right  hand  and  West 
Virginia  on  my  left.  From  the  Pennsylvania  line  on 
to  its  mouth  the  Ohio  had  been  the  boundary  between 
the  old  North  and  South — the  division  between  the 
slave-holding  and  the  non-slave-holding  states.  Ear¬ 
lier  still  it  had  been  interposed  as  the  dividing  line 
between  the  westward-pushing  white  settlers  and  the 
native  reds.  Populous,  prosperous  East  Liverpool, 
the  first  sizeable  city  I  passed  in  Ohio,  was  founded 
on  what  had  once  been  called  “The  Indian  Side.” 

A  few  miles  below  East  Liverpool,  with  its  great 
pottery  industry,  I  shut  off  my  motor  and  tried  for  a 
few  moments  to  fix  with  rain-splashed  glasses  the 
mouth  of  historic  Yellow  Creek.  Along  that  verdant 
strip  of  oft  flooded  bottom  the  great  Mingo  chieftain, 
Logan,  had  pitched  his  camp  a  century  and  a  half 
previously.  And  at  what  is  now  called  Baker’s  Bot¬ 
tom,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River,  Logan’s  family 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  whites. 

The  proud  chief  with  the  Irish  name  is  generally 
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rated  as  having  been  very  badly  treated  by  his  Amer¬ 
ican  enemies.  No  matter  how  great  his  wrongs,  how¬ 
ever,  Logan  ultimately — if  innocently  and  indirectly 
— inflicted  greater  suffering  on  the  conquering  race 
than  they  ever  could  have  inflicted  on  him  and  his.  I 
refer  to  the  schoolboy  classic  wherein  it  was  demanded 
“Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?”  1 

Mouthing  the  orotund  lament,  I  started  my  motor 
and  headed  on  down  the  river.  Blinded  by  driving 
rain — or  mayhap  dimmed  by  tears  of  sympathy — my 
eyes  overlooked  a  patch  of  newly  released  driftwood 
that  came  bobbing  against  the  bow.  My  mourning  for 
Logan  lasted  just  long  enough  for  a  tough  bit  of 
maple  to  wedge  against  the  rudder  and  jam  the  pro- 

1  Logan’s  speech  is  said  first  to  have  appeared  in  the  Virginia  Gazette 
of  February  4th,  1775.  It  was  published  later  by  Jefferson  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia.”  Since  receiving  this  stamp  of  authenticity  the  Chiefs 
defiant  response  to  a  summons  to  appear  at  a  peace  council  has  rung 
through  the  rafters  of  little  red  school-houses  right  down  to  the  Age 
of  Jazz.  The  following  is  Jefferson’s  version  of  this  classic  of  adolescent 
eloquence: 

“I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  he  ever  entered  Logan’s  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat;  if  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he 
clothed  him  not?  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war 
Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  of  peace.  Such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and 
said,  ‘Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.’  I  had  even  thought  to 
have  lived  with  you  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap, 
the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  re¬ 
lations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  There  runs 
not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called 
on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it;  I  have  killed  many;  I  have  fully 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life. 
Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not  one.” 
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peller.  The  wheel  was  saved  by  the  shearing  of  the 
soft  pin  inserted  against  just  such  an  emergency,  but 
hammering  out  and  replacing  a  sheared  propeller  pin 
in  a  driving  rain  is  not  a  job  that  leaves  one  capable 
of  mourning  over  any  one  but  his  own  unfortunate 
self.  Probably  that  Yellow  Creek-Baker’s  Bottom 
reach  of  the  Ohio  is  just  unlucky  anyhow. 

The  stacks  of  innumerable  brick,  tile  and  pottery 
works  pricked  through  the  mists  on  either  bank  for 
many  miles  below  East  Liverpool,  with  their  clay 
dumps  forming  towering  walls  of  rufous  yellow  on 
both  sides.  This  region,  in  its  manufacture  of  vitrified 
products,  is  the  Staffordshire  of  America,  with  East 
Liverpool  and  its  neighboring  centers  of  industry 
comparable  to  the  “Five  Towns”  made  famous  by 
Arnold  Bennett. 

The  eminent  historian,  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites, 
who  voyaged  down  the  Ohio  in  a  skiff  in  1897,  wrote 
of  this  “brick-and-tile”  stretch  of  river: 

“Fifty  years  hence,  if  these  industries  multiply  at  their 
present  ratio,  and  continue  their  present  methods,  the  Upper 
Ohio  will  roll  between  continuous  banks  of  clay  and  iron 
offal,  down  to  Wheeling  and  beyond.” 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  these  lines  were 
written,  and  the  prophecy  is  already  near  fulfillment. 
The  curtain  of  the  rain  doubtless  hid  from  me  the 
worst  of  the  defilement,  but  the  blotches  of  industriali¬ 
zation  are  running  together  and  spreading  their 
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blight  at  a  rate  that  will  leave  little  if  any  verdure- 
clad  bank  in  the  fifty  miles  between  the  Pennsylvania 
line  and  Wheeling  at  the  end  of  the  five  decades 
allotted  by  Thwaites. 

With  no  traffic  to  take  precedence  of  me,  the  lock¬ 
ing  past  both  Dams  8  and  9  was  accomplished  with 
the  minimum  of  delay.  The  lock-hands  responded  to 
the  blast  of  my  tin  foghorn  just  as  promptly  and 
seriously  as  to  the  whistle  of  a  steamer,  and  not  the 
most  rain-bedraggled  of  them  ever  questioned  my 
right  to  the  service.  If  a  lock  was  “against”  me,  so 
that  it  had  to  be  filled  before  I  could  enter,  the  time 
taken  from  the  moment  I  began  to  toot  my  horn  until 
the  gates  opened  to  let  me  out  to  the  lower  level  was 
about  half  an  hour.  With  a  lock  already  at  up-stream 
level,  the  time  was  shorter.  Incidental  delays,  how¬ 
ever,  even  where  there  was  no  other  traffic  ahead  of 
me,  made  my  average  time  in  passing  a  dam  well 
over  forty  minutes.  As  dams  occurred  at  an  average 
interval  of  about  ten  miles  on  the  upper  river,  with 
almost  slack  water  between,  it  rapidly  became  plain 
that  my  hope  of  making  a  hundred  miles  a  day  was 
practically  impossible  of  fulfillment — so  long  as  the 
dams  continued  up,  that  is. 

It  was  twilight  as  I  ran  past  New  Cumberland, 
West  Virginia,  and  night  had  fallen  as  I  came  abreast 
of  Toronto,  Ohio,  three  miles  below.  Both  are  tile  and 
pottery  towns.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would 
have  camped  long  before,  preferably  at  some  town 
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where  there  would  have  been  shelter  from  the  rain. 
Now,  however,  with  the  Government  lights  clearly 
indicating  the  channel,  I  kept  driving  ahead  to  pile  up 
what  mileage  I  could  in  case  the  intensification  of  the 
storm  promised  in  the  forecast  picked  up  by  radio 
made  travel  impossible  on  the  morrow.  A  cake  of 
rain-soft  chocolate  stayed  hunger  until  opportunity 
for  something  more  substantial  offered. 

Blustering  gusts  of  up-stream  wind,  accompanied 
by  torrents  of  horizontally-driven  rain  and  spray, 
assailed  me  as  I  coasted  down  past  Brown  Island, 
and  after  I  had  failed  to  pick  up  two  lights  in  suc¬ 
cession  it  was  evident  that  the  time  had  come  for  seek¬ 
ing  a  haven.  Steubenville,  Ohio,  a  manufacturing 
town  of  thirty  thousand  or  more,  suggested  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  levee  and  wharfboats  at  which  there 
would  be  lights  to  guide  me  to  a  place  where  I  could 
tie  up. 

The  lock  men  at  Dam  Number  10  offered  me  shel¬ 
ter  when  they  put  me  through  at  eight  o’clock,  but  I 
pressed  on  toward  Steubenville,  lured  by  the  prospect 
of  a  hot  dinner.  I  was  told  to  keep  in  midchannel 
until  I  passed  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  bridge, 
after  which  I  should  edge  in  toward  the  right  bank 
to  keep  from  being  carried  by  the  landing  in  the 
quickening  current. 

I  looked  for  the  bridge  with  such  good  effect  that  I 
found  it  with  the  bow  of  the  boat.  The  thickness  of 
the  night  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  lights 
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marking  the  channel  span  only  brightened  to  dull 
blurs  of  luminescence  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  the 
moment  of  impact.  The  blow,  a  glancing  one,  was 
probably  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  cluster  of  drift¬ 
wood  which  usually  collects  above  bridge  piers  in  ris¬ 
ing  water. 

As  the  bulkhead  forming  the  after  end  of  the  bow 
compartment  made  it  impossible  to  survey  for  possible 
damage  from  the  inside  of  the  boat,  it  was  necessary 
to  crawl  forward  past  the  spray-hood,  rather  an  awk¬ 
ward  operation  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  no 
cleats  had  been  provided  to  give  footing  on  either 
gunwale.  After  crushing  in  the  windward  side  of  the 
spray-hood  by  kicking  loose  the  snaps  which  held 
it  down,  I  tried  the  other  gunwale— this  time  very 
carefully.  Here  I  was  more  successful.  Successful,  I 
mean  to  say,  in  protecting  the  spray-hood  from  dam¬ 
age.  But  mincing  along  the  wet  gunwale  to  be  sure 
of  keeping  off  the  canvas,  I  leaned  too  far  outward, 
lost  my  balance  and  fell  overboard. 

As  it  was  not  a  great  deal  wetter  under  the  surface 
of  the  Ohio  than  above  it,  I  was  really  no  worse  off 
on  that  score  than  I  had  been  before.  Once  I  had 
pulled  off  my  sou’wester  and  got  a  fist  on  the  gun¬ 
wale,  indeed,  I  found  that  it  was  easier  to  work  round 
to  the  bow  in  the  water  than  on  the  boat.  After  a  few 
moments  of  pawing  had  disclosed  nothing  worse  than 
scratched  paint  and  dented  wood,  I  slid  along  aft 
again  and  climbed  aboard. 
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My  dependable  little  Elto,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  rained  on  all  afternoon,  started  without 
even  a  cough  or  sputter  of  protest.  Setting  my  course 
by  a  dim  blur  of  glow  which  I  assumed  was  Bridge 
Range  Light,  Number  554,  I  headed  on  with  an  eye 
cocked  to  starboard  for  signs  of  Steubenville  landing. 
Passing  under  another  railway  bridge — this  time 
without  hitting  it — I  shortly  became  conscious  of  a 
heavy  roar  which  I  took  to  be  that  of  a  train.  As  the 
sound  persisted  and  intensified,  I  shut  off  the  motor 
the  better  to  locate  the  direction  from  which  it  came. 
Then  I  discovered  two  things  which  had  hitherto  es¬ 
caped  my  notice — that  the  boat  was  tossing  in  un- 
rhythmically  tumbling  water  and  that  the  wind,  which 
had  headed  me  all  afternoon,  was  now  at  my  back. 

The  shameful  truth  broke  through  to  me  quickly 
after  that.  Losing  all  sense  of  direction  while  over¬ 
board,  I  had  mistaken  some  nondescript  glow  on  the 
right  bank  for  that  of  Bridge  Range  Light  on  the  left, 
and  had  run  back  up  river  to  the  very  foot  of  dam 
Number  10.  The  thing  sounds  a  bit  stupider,  possibly, 
than  it  really  was,  as  anyone  who  has  navigated  a 
broad  slow-flowing  river  under  conditions  of  poor  visi¬ 
bility  at  night  will  understand.  I  had  twice  done  the 
same  right-about-face  on  the  lower  Mississippi  in  the 
fog — once  in  the  daytime.  And  here,  between  rain, 
mist  and  darkness,  conditions  of  visibility  closely  ap¬ 
proximating  those  of  heavy  fog  prevailed. 

After  reversing  the  Ohio  River  (if  only  in  my 
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mind) ,  a  little  error  like  overrunning  hard-striven- 
for  Steubenville  was  a  matter  of  negligible  moment. 
The  dim  glow  of  lights  filtering  through  the  mist 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  big  town  and  its  factories 
extended  along  the  right  bank  for  a  mile  or  two,  but 
which  particular  cluster  marked  the  levee  I  never  made 
certain.  The  loom  of  another  bridge  almost  overhead 
concentrated  my  attention  on  the  river,  and  in  drift¬ 
ing  under  this  with  the  motor  shut  off  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  and  possible  damage  from  collision  I  be¬ 
came  aware  that  the  quickened  current  was  making  all 
of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  I  learned  later  that 
there  is  always  two  or  three  miles  of  accelerated  flow 
below  Dam  Number  10  before  the  slack  water  of  the 
next  barrier  is  reached.  A  part  of  the  increase  of  cur¬ 
rent,  however,  must  have  been  due  to  the  cataclysmic 
discharge  from  hillsides  and  more  imminent  tribu¬ 
taries,  already  rising  to  flood  stages  from  the  heavy 
and  continued  rains. 

I  had  passed  under  a  third  bridge  and  was  rapidly 
nearing  a  fourth — the  latter  visible  at  some  distance 
from  the  lights  of  a  passing  train — when  a  low  gaso¬ 
line-driven  craft  crossed  my  bows  and  headed  in  for 
what  appeared  to  be  a  ferry  landing.  Starting  the 
motor  again,  I  ran  quartering  to  the  current,  pres¬ 
ently  to  find  myself  in  the  slack  water  below  a  large 
houseboat  against  which  the  ferry  had  just  made  fast. 

A  boy  and  a  girl,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  ferryman,  came  running  to  catch  my 
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painter,  and  a  moment  later  their  father  followed  with 
a  genial  invitation  to  make  myself  snug  there  for 
the  night.  He  had  only  one  more  round  trip  to  the 
West  Virginia  side  to  make,  after  which  he  went 
home  and  I  could  have  the  houseboat  to  myself  for 
the  night.  There  was  a  bed  and  grub  and  a  stove,  and 
perhaps  Molly  and  Tom  would  lend  me  a  hand  with 
supper.  It  was  a  little  late  for  getting  a  square  meal 
in  Mingo  Junction. 

All  of  which  constituted  rather  a  nicer,  warmer, 
friendlier  welcome  than  a  water-soaked  river- vaga¬ 
bond  had  any  right  to  expect  at  that  hour  of  night 
from  a  stranger.  But  ferrymen  and  river  folk  gener¬ 
ally  are  like  that  the  world  over,  as  I  had  learned  on 
many  occasions.  I  had  had,  I  may  as  well  admit,  cer¬ 
tain  doubts  about  the  Ohio,  principally,  I  fancy,  be¬ 
cause  it  flowed  through  so  civilized  and  industrialized 
a  country.  But  Bellevue  sewer-mouth  had  shaken 
those  doubts,  and  now  Mingo  Junction  sent  them 
glimmering,  never  to  return.  The  warm,  bright  flame 
of  pioneer  hospitality  and  friendliness,  long  dimmed 
by  greed,  dust  and  distrust  wherever  the  flivver-in¬ 
fested  highway  has  penetrated,  still  burns  clear  along 
the  River  Road. 

Mingo  Junction,  a  railroad  and  manufacturing  sub¬ 
urb  of  Steubenville  with  a  population  of  five  thou¬ 
sand,  is  built  on  a  historic  site.  The  name  came  from 
the  Mingo  tribe  of  Indians,  one  of  whose  most  im¬ 
portant  villages  extended  along  the  river  bottoms 
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above  and  below  the  present  ferry  landing.  In  the 
closing  years  of  the  Revolution  Crawford  camped 
here  with  the  small  army  which  he  had  gathered  to 
destroy  the  Wyandot  towns  on  Lake  Erie  near  the 
present  site  of  Sandusky.  A  month  later  the  remnants 
of  this  beaten  force  straggled  back  to  Mingo  Bottoms 
without  its  leader.  Crawford  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Wyandots,  who  burned  him  at  the  stake  after 
long  torture.  A  streamlet  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
the  ferry  perpetrates  the  memory  of  the  aboriginal 
settlement  with  the  name  of  Indian  Cross  Creek. 

It  was  still  raining  hard  when  I  turned  in  for  the 
night  in  the  comfortable  cabin  of  the  ferry  landing 
houseboat,  evidently  vindicating  another  radio  fore¬ 
cast  promising  a  continuance  of  the  storm  on  the 
morrow.  Bumpings  and  creakings  told  of  mooring 
cables  straining  against  the  rising  flood  as  the  hours 
of  darkness  lengthened,  and  in  the  first  streakings 
of  a  sodden  dawn  I  peered  out  upon  a  river  blotched 
with  floating  drift.  The  ferryman,  when  he  came 
down  at  six  o’clock  for  his  first  trip,  said  that  there 
had  been  a  rise  of  three  feet  during  the  night.  This 
would  continue  even  more  rapidly,  he  added,  when 
the  discharge  from  the  headwaters  began  to  make 
itself  felt  later  in  the  day.  ITe  thought  that  another 
twenty-four  hours  of  downpour,  if  it  was  spread  all 
over  the  upper  valley,  might  make  it  necessary  to  lay 
down  the  dams  to  decrease  the  chances  of  an  over¬ 
flow  of  bottoms  already  planted  in  crop. 


Waiting  for  the  weather  forecast  to  come  in 
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As  a  checking  over  of  my  charts  had  just  revealed 
that,  even  with  several  hours  of  running  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  I  had  covered  a  total  of  but  sixty-five  miles  the 
previous  day,  the  announcement  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  at  least  temporary  reestablishment  of  an 
open  river  came  as  highly  welcome  news.  With  the 
dams  out  of  the  way  there  would  not  only  be  a  saving 
of  the  time  lost  at  locks,  but  also  a  quickening  of  cur¬ 
rent  which,  under  flood  conditions,  might  amount  to 
two  or  three  miles  an  hour. 

With  a  chance  to  make  up  lost  time  and  maintain 
my  original  schedule  well  in  sight,  I  made  a  fair  show 
of  patience  in  waiting  most  of  the  forenoon  for  a 
break  in  the  rain  that  would  permit  me  to  get  under 
way  without  becoming  soaked  at  the  outset.  However 
endurable  a  downpour  may  be  once  out  on  the  river, 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  start  in,  especially  where  there 
is  the  filling  of  a  tank  and  the  greasing  of  a  motor  to 
do. 

Unlimbering  the  radio  to  speed  the  dragging  hours, 
I  entertained  the  ferryman’s  family  and  straggles  of 
waiting  West  Virginia  passengers  with  odds  and 
ends  from  the  rather  patchy  morning’s  broadcast¬ 
ings.  There  was  an  invitation  to  myself  (believed  to 
be  storm-bound  on  the  Ohio  just  below  Pittsburgh)  to 
tell  my  life-story  to  a  Wheeling  business  club  in  case 
I  reached  there  by  noon  of  the  following  day.  It  was 
encouraging  to  know  that  I  was  at  least  making  bet¬ 
ter  time  than  I  was  expected  to;  also  to  hear  that 
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widespread  floods  were  washing  out  roads  and  bridges 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela.  Given  the  flood,  I  was  confident  that  running 
the  gauntlet  of  the  booster  clubs  would  be  no  more 
difficult  than  running  the  submerged  dams.  I  was 
a  bit  oversanguine,  as  the  sequel  proved.  “Barging 
by  the  Booster”  is  another  story,  however,  and  has  no 
place  with  a  yarn  of  river  adventures  and  mis¬ 
adventures. 

Pushing  off  between  squalls  at  eleven,  I  was  re¬ 
warded  within  the  hour  by  a  shifting  of  clouds  which 
put  an  end  temporarily  to  the  downpour  and  even 
brightened  the  river  with  a  few  straggling  shafts  of 
pale  sunshine.  There  were  no  indications  that  the 
storm  was  over  but  rather  that  it  w^as  only  reassem¬ 
bling  forces  and  bringing  up  guns  for  a  renewed  on¬ 
slaught.  These  tactical  operations  gave  me  a  chance, 
however,  to  make  Wheeling  with  a  dry  hide,  and  also 
to  get  my  first  unobscured  glimpses  of  the  beautiful 
country  meandered  by  the  Ohio. 

Wheeling,  and  its  Ohio-side  vis-a-vis  of  Bridge¬ 
port  and  Bellaire,  mark  roughly  the  down-stream 
limit  of  the  intensively  developed  industrial  zone 
which  extends  with  scarcely  a  break  through  the 
ninety  miles  to  Pittsburgh,  before  bifurcating  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  There  are  knots 
and  clusters  of  factories  and  mills  all  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  nine  hundred  miles  to  the  Mississippi,  as  at  Iron- 
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ton,  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  Evans¬ 
ville;  but  they  are  never  practically  continuous  as  in 
the  great  Pittsburgh-Wheeling  strip,  and  they  become 
fewer  and  less  destructive  the  farther  down  the  river 
one  fares.  The  lower  Ohio  is  of  great  and  increasing 
industrial  importance,  but  its  natural  beauties  and  at¬ 
tractions  are  not  smeared  off  the  face  of  the  earth  as 
in  the  rich  but  blighted  Kingdom  of  Coal  and  Iron 
and  Clay. 

Wheeling  is  the  two- ways  portal,  the  point  of  tran¬ 
sition  between  the  smoky,  poisonous,  man-ravaged 
industrial  zone  that  has  paid  the  price  of  eternal  ugli¬ 
ness  and  defilement  for  the  billions  of  wealth  it  has 
won,  and  the  zone  of  still  comparatively  unsullied  nat¬ 
ural  loveliness  which  seems  to  me  to  constitute  one 
of  America’s  greatest  potential  pleasure-boating  wa¬ 
terways. 

In  spite  of  constant  zigzaging  to  avoid  trouble  in 
the  steadily  thickening  carpet  of  drift  blackening  the 
surface  of  the  river  as  the  flood  waters  augmented, 
I  made  the  twenty-five  miles  from  Mingo- Junction 
to  Wheeling  in  well  under  three  hours.  Half  an  hour 
of  this  was  lost  at  Dam  Number  11,  where  the  lock- 
men  were  clearing  the  driftwood  from  the  gates  and 
wickets.  As  I  went  through  the  lock  the  men  at  the 
gates  said  they  were  still  hopeful  of  avoiding  the  low¬ 
ering  of  the  dam  for  what  could  only  be  a  few  days 
at  the  outside,  but  admitted  that  the  reports  of  high 
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water  from  up-river  points  made  it  look  as  though 
open  navigation  would  be  but  the  matter  of  another 
day  or  two. 

Wheeling,  with  its  steel  bridges,  paved  levee,  an 
imposing  line  of  sky-scrapers  and  miles  of  factories 
can  have  little  to  suggest  the  primitive  frontier  set¬ 
tlement  founded  by  Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane  and  his 
two  brothers  in  1769.  Even  Wheeling  Island,  whose 
sylvan  beauties  stirred  the  admiration  of  early  voy- 
ageurs,  has  been  turned  into  a  State  Fair  Grounds, 
with  a  Coliseum  and  Coney  Island  amusement  annex. 

The  original  Zane  stockade  became  Fort  Henry  in 
1774.  Here  was  fought  the  last  battle  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  between  forty-two  inhabitants  and  a 
force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  led  by  British 
officers.  After  the  war  a  road  was  pushed  across  the 
Panhandle  from  Redstone  and  Wheeling  became  a 
rival  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  starting  point  for  flat-boat 
travel  on  the  Ohio.  When  steamboat  navigation  was 
established,  the  fact  that  the  town  was  at  the  head  of 
the  deeper  water  section  of  the  river  made  it  an  impor¬ 
tant  transhipping  point  until  the  building  of  dams 
and  locks  put  an  end  to  the  handicap  of  shallows  on 
the  upper  river. 

Wheeling’s  industrial  rise,  though  on  a  lesser  scale, 
has  paralleled  that  of  Pittsburgh.  Coal,  iron  and 
natural  gas  were  behind  it  originally  and  remain  the 
bulwarks  at  the  present  time.  Although  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  proper  is  but  75,000,  that  of  what  is 
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known  as  the  Wheeling  Industrial  District  numbers  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Five  of  the  leading  plants  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  in  this  district, 
with  some  of  the  largest  glass,  cigar,  enamel-ware  and 
proprietary  medicine  factories  in  the  world.  Nearly 
five  million  tons  of  freight  a  year  are  handled  by  three 
railway  systems  in  serving  Wheeling,  while  close  to 
half  that  amount  goes  or  comes  by  the  Ohio. 

Anxious  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  pause  in 
the  storm,  I  had  intended  shoving  off  from  Wheeling 
just  as  quickly  as  I  could  refill  the  gasoline  cans  and 
pick  up  my  mail.  Unfortunately,  several  relayed  let¬ 
ters  and  wires  were  of  the  kind  rated  as  urgent  by 
their  senders,  and  I  was  guilty  of  the  error  of  looking 
up  a  hotel  stenographer  and  starting  to  answer  them. 
The  hour  thus  spent  was  just  long  enough  to  bring 
in  another  mail  and  with  it  two  or  three  more  letters 
of  the  same  pernicious  character. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  trouble  so  far  as  letters 
were  concerned,  for  I  returned  to  the  post  office  only 
long  enough  to  give  Louisville,  five  hundred  miles 
below,  as  my  next  forwarding  address.  The  mischief 
was  done,  however,  for  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a 
navigating  radio  set  had  spread  in  the  town,  so  that  on 
my  return  to  the  levee  I  was  greeted  with  a  score  or 
so  of  supposedly  kindred  souls  who  clamored  for  a 
demonstration  of  how  I  used  my  little  portable  for 
river  cruising.  My  explanation  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  it  beyond  picking  up  weather  forecasts  several 
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hours  earlier  than  they  would  otherwise  be  available 
to  me  could  hardly  satisfy  a  crowd  of  fans  whose  im¬ 
aginations  were  keyed  up  to  expecting  a  tabloid  radio 
combined  with  a  gyro  compass  and  an  automatic 
steering  gear. 

When  I  weakened  and  opened  up  the  set  to  show 
its  compactness  and  simplicity,  nothing  would  do  but 
this  and  that  one  should  be  allowed  to  try  to  pick  up 
his  favorite  station.  And  so  the  afternoon,  with  its 
precious  little  spell  of  rainless  weather,  waxed  and 
waned. 

It  was  well  after  five  o’clock  when  some  news  an¬ 
nouncer  was  tuned  in  to  inform  that  the  great  storm, 
now  general  over  the  upper  Ohio  Valley,  could  be 
expected  to  increase  in  violence  during  the  night  and 
would  probably  not  be  over  for  another  thirty-six 
hours.  The  final  words  were  forced  down  his  throat, 
or  rather  that  of  the  loud-speaker,  as  the  opening 
salvo  of  thunder  announcing  the  renewal  of  the 
storm’s  bombardment  ripped  out  to  the  southwest  and 
the  forerunning  gusts  of  a  pouncing  squall  deluged 
the  boat  impartially  with  spray  and  rain. 

That  spatter  of  rain  relieved  me  of  duty  as  host 
by  setting  my  guests  scampering  up  the  levee  to  cover, 
and  the  moment  it  was  over  I  eased  the  boat  down 
into  the  rising  flood  and  resumed  my  delayed  voyage. 
I  had  made  only  twenty-five  miles  since  morning, 
and  it  would  be  something  to  cover  even  the  ten  miles 
to  Moundsville  before  the  storm  settled  down  for  the 
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night.  A  momentarily  brightened  zenith  seemed  to 
hold  the  promise  of  not  too  onerous  navigating  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  necessary  hour.  Vain  hope!  A  bitumi¬ 
nous  blur  of  nimbus,  spreading  like  the  fumes  from 
an  explosion,  had  stretched  from  pole  to  pole  before  I 
had  rounded  the  first  bend.  Then  the  rain  and  wind 
came — solid  and  palpable  as  a  moving  brick  wall. 

Clawing  the  streaming  water  from  my  eyes,  I 
turned  full  into  the  teeth  of  the  gale  and  headed  for 
the  Ohio  shore.  West  Virginia  appeared  to  offer  a 
better  landing,  but  I  was  afraid  that  I  could  not  con¬ 
trol  the  boat  once  the  wind  got  under  the  spray-hood 
and  began  to  lift  it  out  of  the  water.  Suddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly  a  long  blur  of  white  appeared  on  my  right. 
Glimpsed  from  the  corner  of  rain-blinded  eyes 
through  the  mists,  my  snap  impression  had  been  that 
I  was  passing  an  ice-house  or  factory.  Then  I  made 
out  a  line  of  boats  and,  assuming  that  they  were  part 
of  a  Government  dam  outfit,  turned  and  ran  for  the 
cover  of  their  sheltered  lee. 

A  very  smart  pair  of  darkey  roustabouts,  acting 
under  orders  from  inside  the  engineroom,  grabbed  the 
gunwale  and  took  bow  and  stern  lines  as  I  ran  up 
against  the  current  alongside  a  powerful  towboat. 
A  moment  later  the  Chief  Engineer — plainly  an  old 
riverman — reached  down  to  give  me  a  hand  aboard. 
Then,  clattering  across  a  gangway  from  the  garishly 
decorated  hulk  of  a  craft  next  in  line  ahead,  ten  or  a 
dozen  young  people  in  outing  togs  came  crowding 
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'back  to  see  (to  use  their  own  language)  “what  the 
‘Cap’  dragged  in.” 

The  tallest  and  eldest  of  them  was  turning  an  ad¬ 
miringly  appraising  side-glance  on  my  little  boat  and 
motor  even  as  he  extended  a  friendly  hand. 

“That’s  suah  a  honey  craft  and  engine,  suh,”  he 
said  in  a  pleasant  Southern  drawl.  “Reckon  you’ll 
have  to  make  a  search  for  stowaways  when  youah  get 
ready  to  run  on.  But  that  won’t  be  tonight,  of  co’se, 
sah.  The  dinnah  gong’s  just  sounded,  and  theah’s  a 
spah  room  for  youah  fo’wa’d  until  the  rain’s  ovah. 
Bettah  make  youah  self  comfo’table  foah  a  day  o’  two. 
We  shove  on  ouahselves  in  the  mawnin’,  and  weah 
both  goin’  the  same  way.  But  pahdon  me,  sah - ” 

Brought  up  by  my  somewhat  blank  stare  of  un¬ 
comprehension,  the  speaker  grinned  apologetically 
and  introduced  himself  as  “Mistah  Bay  ley,”  a  very 
gracious  and  pretty  young  woman  as  his  wife,  and  the 
rest  of  the  merry  group  in  turn  as  various  members 
of  “The  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  Company  of  the  Show- 
boat  “Water  Queen.” 

Such  was  the  prelude  to  one  of  the  most  heartily 
amusing  evenings  I  ever  spent  beside  the  Running 
Road. 


CHAPTER  V 


A  NIGHT  AND  MORNING  WITH  A  SHOW-BOAT 

The  show-boat  “Water- Queen,”  on  which  I  had 
found  refuge  from  the  squall  assailing  me  shortly 
after  leaving  Wheeling,  was  the  largest  and  finest 
of  her  kind  on  the  Ohio ;  she  also  admitted  putting  up 
the  most  pretentious  performances.  With  her  gilt  and 
enamel  retouched  to  a  mid-day  sun  refulgency,  she 
had  just  left  winter  quarters  at  Lowell,  Ohio,  and 
was  off  for  a  summer  season  which  would  take  her 
twice  to  the  Mississippi  and  back  before  laying  up 
again  in  the  fall. 

The  personnel — technical,  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness — of  the  company  I  had  some  chances  to  become 
acquainted  with  at  dinner,  the  gong  for  which  sounded 
even  as  I  was  dragged  in  out  of  the  wet.  It  was  about 
equally  made  up  of  young  metropolitan  stars  who 
were  fond  of  open  air  and  took  their  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  in  this  way,  and  of  confirmed  old  river  thespians 
who  had  spent  most  of  their  lives  on  the  show-boats 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Bayley,  whose  genial  Southern  drawl  I  pres¬ 
ently  found  was  derived  from  playing  “Uncle  Tom” 
— spent  his  winters  in  “stock”;  not  the  “Big  Board” 
or  in  raising  cows,  he  explained  with  a  grin,  but  play- 
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ing  leads  with  a  repertoire  company  in  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  “Boob”  Blake,  doubling  and  tripling  re¬ 
spectively  as  George  Harris  and  Legree,  and  as  Eliza, 
“Little  Eva”  and  Cassie,  teamed  in  the  winter  on  the 
Columbia  Burlesque  circuit.  A  muscular  little  chap 
who  played  “Topsy”  and  did  some  tumbling  special¬ 
ties  between  acts,  had  done  “big  time”  on  the  Or- 
pheum  circuit. 

The  proprietor  of  the  “Water  Queen,”  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  in  the  show-boat  business  for  many 
years,  building  up  a  comfortable  fortune  in  a  branch 
of  the  theatrical  game  more  than  ordinarily  beset  with 
pitfalls.  His  activities  were  usually  confined  to  ad¬ 
vance  bookings  and  the  financial  end,  but  in  a  pinch 
he  was  able  to  understudy  any  male  part  of  every 
play  in  the  repertoire,  just  as  his  wife,  who  presided 
at  the  ticket  window,  could  bolster  up  the  female 
cast  in  emergency. 

But  the  real  river  character  of  the  lot  was  the  stage 
manager,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the  revamped 
version  of  “Uncle  Tom,”  adapted  to  show-boat  needs. 
Boy  and  man,  he  had  been  on  the  Ohio,  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  for  thirty  years.  He  had  graduated  to 
show-boatery  from  patent  medicine  theatricals.  His 
tales  of  some  of  the  earlier  years  might  have  been 
lifted  out  of  “Huck  Finn”  in  their  suggestion  of 
happy-go-lucky  river  vagabondage. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  the  stage  man¬ 
ager  looked  after  properties  and  lights  and  doubled 
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in  the  parts  of  the  kindly  planter  who  was  Tom’s  first 
master  and  the  ill-fated  St.  Clair.  His  wife  enacted 
the  part  of  Ophelia.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  hard-worked  Uncle  Tom  himself,  she  was  the 
only  member  of  the  company  not  playing  more  than 
one  role.  Considering  the  fact,  however,  that  she  must 
have  weighed  in  the  vicinity  of  three  hundred  pounds 
in  addition  to  having  a  crippled  arm  and  knee,  one 
had  to  admit  that  the  game  old  dear  did  remarkably 
well  in  staying  in  the  cast  at  all. 

There  was  an  engrossing  story  connected  with  the 
accident  in  which  she  was  crippled,  but  it  was  only 
half  finished  when  the  sirenic  blast  of  the  calliope 
on  the  upper  deck  warned  that  it  was  dressing  time. 
I  never  did  learn  all  of  it,  indeed,  in  spite  of  trying 
to  pick  up  the  thread  several  times  before  turning 
in  at  midnight.  But  I  did  gather  that  it  occurred  when 
the  first  and  only  show-boat  to  try  and  work  among 
the  bars  and  shallows  of  the  shifting  Missouri  rammed 
a  tow-head  a  few  miles  above  St.  Charles.  “Ophelia,” 
in  the  act  of  descending  a  companionway  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  was  flung  headlong  to  the  lower  deck,  to  be 
picked  up  when  the  excitement  of  a  near-sinking  was 
over  with  several  broken  bones  and  a  number  of 
wrenches  and  dislocations.  She  recovered  from  all  but 
the  knee  and  shoulder  injuries  in  time,  but  the  en¬ 
forced  inaction  had  given  an  inherent  tendency  to 
avoirdupois  such  a  start  that  there  was  no  bringing  it 
under  control  again. 
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But  the  good  old  sport,  with  an  extra  guard-rail 
at  every  passage  and  stairway  to  help  her  in  guiding 
faltering  steps,  was  going  right  ahead  with  her  job 
of  being  Topsy’s  foster  mother  and  Mistress  of  the 
Wardrobe.  I  shall  always  be  sorry,  though,  that  she 
found  no  chance  to  carry  out  one  promise  she  made 
me — that  was  to  look  up  and  bring  out  the  pair  of 
pink  tights  she  had  once  worn  in  playing  Queen  Ti- 
tania  in  an  outdoor  performance  of  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.  This  was  before  the  accident,  of 
course;  but  somehow  I  wanted  tangible  evidence  that 
so  priceless  a  thing  had  been  attempted  even  then. 

There  was  an  amusing  incident  in  connection  with 
the  calliope  concert,  a  musical  interlude  designed  to 
lure  the  inhabitants  of  Bellaire  and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  down  to  the  show.  The  steam  harmony  artist  was 
a  German,  all  of  whose  previous  professional  engage¬ 
ment  had  been  with  a  circus  touring  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  He  had  always  found  that 
“Marching  Through  Georgia”  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  “Come  On”  tunes  in  bringing  a  crowd  into  a 
march  that  would  end  only  at  the  ticket  wicket  of  the 
big  canvas.  No  sooner  had  the  Sherman  anthem  be¬ 
gun  to  rend  the  ambient  ether  on  this  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  than  the  half  made-up  manager  came  pouncing 
upon  the  steam-valve  to  choke  it  into  gasping  silence. 

“I  don’t  reckon  they  can  heah  that  contrapshun  all 
the  way  to  Gawgia,”  he  drawled;  “but  theah’s  only  a 
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mile  of  rivah  ’tween  heah  and  West  Vaginyah,  an’ 
they  don’t  cotton  to  that  tune  even  theah.” 

The  manager  paused  a  moment  to  explain  that  they 
were  really  skating  on  very  thin  ice  in  showing  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  even  on  the  border  of  the  South.  He 
had  rewritten  the  lines,  however,  with  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  as  inoffensive  south  as  north  of  the  river, 
and  felt  confident  there  was  going  to  be  no  trou¬ 
ble  once  they  got  the  “Dutchman”  (jerking  a 
thumb  toward  the  chastened  calliope-pawer)  to  play¬ 
ing  “Dixie,”  “Swanee  River”  and  “Old  Kentucky 
Home”  instead  of  “Marching  Through  Georgia”  and 
“The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom.” 

The  cast  made-up  for  their  opening  parts  in  their 
own  staterooms  on  the  upper  deck,  while  for  all  fur¬ 
ther  changes  they  did  the  best  they  could  in  a  sort  of 
community  dressing-room  immediately  behind  the 
stage.  As  a  favored  guest  I  was  permitted  to  be  a 
rover,  dividing  my  time  between  first  row,  orchestra, 
and  the  green-room.  The  resourcefulness  of  the  va¬ 
rious  members  of  the  company  in  helping  themselves 
and  each  other  in  their  swift  and  continuous  changes 
was  a  show  in  itself. 

Pretty  and  pepful  Mrs.  Blake,  in  opening  as  Eliza, 
changing  to  “Little  Eva”  and  finishing  as  Cassie,  had 
rather  the  hardest  row  to  hoe.  Her  versatile  husband, 
in  starting  as  George  Harris  and  finishing  as  Legree 
— both  swarthy  parts — could  change  clothes  without 
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more  than  a  shading  down  of  his  complexion.  But  in 
metamorphosing  from  a  mulatto  to  a  peaches-and- 
cream  angel  child  and  then  to  a  quadroon,  the  dainty 
red-haired  soubrette  had  her  work  cut  out  from  the 
rise  of  the  curtain. 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  between  acts  she  had 
put  on  Eva’s  golden  curls  and  pink  cheeks,  but 
all  the  rest  of  her  was  Eliza- just-escaped-from-the- 
bloodhounds.  When  I  saw  her  again  she  was  Eva- 
rising-through-the-wings-to-heaven  from  the  waist 
down,  but  with  the  golden  curls  in  a  heap  on  the  deck 
and  two  finger-spread  blobs  of  mulatto-brown  fast 
quenching  the  pink-and-white  of  her  former  blushes. 
At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Bayley,  who  had  made  her 
final  exit  as  the  neurasthenic  sister  of  St.  Clair,  was 
stripping  off  the  white  Eva  stockings  and  putting 
Cassie-brown  on  the  soubrettish  calves  remaining1. 
Assisting  with  practiced  hand  at  the  other  end  of  this 
vortex  of  activity,  Blake,  already  made  up  for  Le- 
gree,  was  painting  on  his  wife’s  comely  shoulders  the 
thin  red  stripes  that  were  due  to  appear  there  when 
he  cut  her  slip  to  pieces  with  his  black-snake  in  the 
next  act. 

Busy  as  she  was  on  her  own  account,  it  could  truth¬ 
fully  be  said  of  this  Eva-cum-Cassie  that  she  was 
more  worked  upon  than  working. 

Another  precious  entr'acte  memory  gem  has  to  do 
with  Topsy.  The  versatile  youngster  playing  the  part 
was  a  mimic  and  yodeler  as  well  as  a  tumbler,  and  it 
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was  because  of  his  eccentric  vocal  accomplishments 
that  he  had  qualified  to  do  the  off-stage  baying  of  the 
bloodhounds  in  the  Eliza-crossing-the-ice  scene.  Tak¬ 
ing  up  a  neutral  coign  of  vantage  in  the  wings,  I  was 
able  to  watch,  on  the  right,  Eliza  wallowing  in  the 
billowing  canvas  supposed  to  represent  wind-blown 
waves  and  ice-cakes,  and,  on  the  left,  Topsy,  pulling 
on  “her”  black  cotton  tights  with  one  hand,  smearing 
burnt  cork  with  the  other,  and  all  the  while  mouthing 
mellow  hayings  in  synchronization  with  the  working 
of  the  bloody  jowls  of  the  shadow  of  the  card-board 
silhouette  of  the  swimming  hound  that  was  trying  to 
fix  his  fangs  in  the  fugitive’s  trailing  skirt. 

The  play  itself  was  really  very  well  done — as  rural 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  performances  go,  that  is.  The 
last  time  I  had  seen  the  classic  was  in  a  small  pueblo 
on  the  Pampas,  where  it  had  been  billed  as  “La  Ca- 
banne  de  Tom”  and  played  in  Spanish.  Ophelia  had 
been  a  Spanish  duenna,  while  Eva’s  make-up  was  that 
of  a  ballerina  of  a  Buenos  Aires  dance-hall.  Legree 
was  an  Argentine  gaucho  or  cowboy  of  the  Pampas, 
complete  with  poncho,  bombachos,  and  a  set  of  tres 
boleadoras  or  throwing  balls  at  his  belt.  The  “Water 
Queen”  put  up  a  good  deal  more  convincing  show 
than  did  the  Argentinos. 

“Little  Eva”  was  about  the  only  one  of  the  cast 
that  the  large  and  highly  appreciative  audience  re¬ 
fused  to  take  seriously.  Palpably  admitting  and  ad¬ 
miring  her  sweetness  and  innocent  charm,  it  was  im- 
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possible  for  even  the  most  unsophisticated  of  those 
Bellairites  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  incongruity  of 
such  robust  and  muscular  extremities  on  a  child  who 
was  fading  away  with  tuberculosis.  As  a  yokel  sitting 
behind  me  said  at  the  moment  the  last  convulsive 
cough  shook  Eva’s  wasted  frame  and  a  dying  tremor 
rippled  the  calves  that  had  once  been  the  toast  of  the 
burlesque  world  of  upper  Broadway,  “Yu  cayant  tell 
me  that  shanks  like  them  is  kickin’  in  with  consum- 
shun;  not  if  thair’s  a  hawn  dawg  in  ol’  Kaintuck!” 

This  astute  observation  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of 
hilarity  when  I  passed  it  on  to  the  company  at  the 
green-room  supper  which  followed  the  curtain,  with 
none  laughing  louder  or  longer  than  the  resurrected 
Eva  herself.  And  that  reminded  now  one  and  now  an¬ 
other  of  the  many  funny  things  they  had  overheard 
about  themselves  in  seasons  past,  and  yarn  followed 
yarn  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  it  occurred  to  Topsy 
that  it  would  be  a  scrumptious  idea  to  unlimber  my 
radio  and  uncork  some  music  for  a  dance.  Trying  to 
connect  up  with  a  fount  of  jazz,  I  tuned-in  on 
Schenectady  broadcasting  “Abraham  Lincoln.”  That 
deflected  interest  at  once.  Dancing  was  forgotten 
while  that  grotesque  knot  of  river  thespians  bunched 
round  the  radio  in  enthrallment  as  the  ether  winged 
the  final  act  of  Drinkwater’s  profoundly  stirring  play. 
Fumbling  for  jazz  again,  I  picked  up  a  weather  fore¬ 
cast  announcing  that  the  general  storm  would  con¬ 
tinue  another  day  before  abating.  When  a  station,  a 
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portion  of  the  announcements  from  which  was  made 
in  Spanish,  turned  out  to  be  San  Antonio,  Texas,  the 
stage  manager  started  to  tell  how  his  brother,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  the  boy  played  the  fiddle  in  his 
patent-medicine  band  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  was 
now  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  in  a  big  hotel  in  “San 
Anton’.” 

When  another  voice  came  in  to  say  that  the  owner 
was  about  to  lead  his  orchestra  in  “The  Fifth  Noc¬ 
turne”  at  the  request  of  someone  from  Abilene,  the 
stage  manager  pricked  up  his  ears  for  an  instant  of 
incredulous  hearkening,  and  then  announced  deci¬ 
sively  that  he’d  eat  his  hat  if  that  wasn’t  the  kid 
talkin’  now.  And  such  we  presently  learned  to  be  the 
case  when  the  announcer,  as  the  selection  finished, 
stated  that  “Signor  So-and-so”  (I  have  forgotten  the 
name,  but  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  stage  man¬ 
ager)  “who  has  just  entertained  us  with  ‘The  Fifth 
Nocturne,’  will  now  follow  with  a  program  of  supper 
dance  music  from  the  Hotel - ballroom.” 

The  electric  lights — always  turned  off  on  the  boat 
at  midnight — died  down  as  the  stage  manager  led 
“Miss  Ophelia”  to  the  center  of  the  boards  for  an 
opening  fox-trot,  but  some  one  switched  on  the  emer¬ 
gency  foot-lights,  and  away  the  good  old  pair  wad¬ 
dled  to  the  strains  of  the  shadow  music  played  a 
thousand  miles  away  by  the  kid  brother  who  had 
grown  up  to  be  a  “Signor  Professor,”  and  whom  the 
show-boat  impresario  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years. 
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When  the  San  Antonio  orchestra  went  to  bed,  I 
turned  the  musical  clock  back  an  hour  by  tuning  in 
on  Denver,  where  they  were  still  suppering  and  danc¬ 
ing  by  Mountain  Time.  The  party  was  at  its  height 
when  the  Captain  sent  word  that,  as  he  was  getting 
under  way  at  daybreak,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cast 
off  my  boat  some  time  previously  to  keep  it  out  of 
trouble  when  the  wheel  began  to  turn. 

There  was  a  strong  current  of  younger  blood  set¬ 
ting  in  favor  of  an  all-night  dance,  culminating  in  a 
“Sailing  Breakfast”  just  previous  to  my  pushing  off 
into  the  pale  gray  dawn  of  the  coming  day.  But  with 
Denver  signing  off  and  no  Pacific  Coast  “Night 
Owl”  station  coming  on  to  take  its  place  with  dance 
music,  and  with  “Miss  Ophelia”  and  her  husband 
asleep  on  the  property  cotton-bale,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
as  a  guest  to  cast  what  proved  to  be  the  deciding  vote 
in  favor  of  nipping  a  bit  of  a  nap  while  the  nipping 
and  napping  was  good.  The  last  thing  I  remember 
before  a  heartless  night-watchman  clawed  my  shoul¬ 
der  at  what  proved  to  be  an  hour  before  daybreak, 
had  to  do  with  a  procession  made  up  the  whole  com¬ 
pany-each  still  in  costume  and  each,  wise-virginlike, 
bearing  a  candle,  escorting  me  to  a  beautifully  spa¬ 
cious  and  clean  stateroom  on  the  upper  deck. 

A  brimming  mug  of  coffee  in  the  galley  helped 
stiffen  me  for  the  ordeal  of  shoving  out  into  the  dank 
darkness  of  the  flooded  river.  A  rise  of  six  or  eight 
feet  during  the  night  had  accumulated  an  almost 
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solid  mass  of  driftwood  between  the  show-boat  and 
the  bank,  and  it  took  the  united  efforts  of  several 
roustabouts  with  pike  poles  to  clear  a  way  for  my 
little  craft  to  opener  water.  Then  the  current  carried 
me  quickly  beyond  the  range  of  the  searchlight  from 
the  pilot-house,  and  I  was  drifting  in  a  blackness  so 
profound  that  it  left  the  impression  of  being  almost 
clawable  with  my  fingers. 

A  clammy,  lapping  mist,  shot  through  with  a  cold 
drizzle,  made  almost  opaque  a  night  that  would  have 
been  of  very  difficult  visibility  at  the  best.  The 
“Water  Queen”  disappeared  the  instant  her  search¬ 
light  ceased  to  focus  upon  me,  but  a  barely  discernible 
glow  from  the  electric  lights  of  Bellaire  gave  me  a 
sort  of  general  bearing  by  which  I  could  head  for 
the  middle  of  the  river.  Starting  my  motor  with  the 
idea  of  hastening  out  of  the  way  of  the  show-boat, 
which  could  be  expected  to  come  barging  along  at 
any  moment,  the  sharp  bumpings  which  followed  the 
acceleration  of  speed  made  me  lose  no  time  in  shut- 
ing  off  again  and  resuming  my  drift  in  the  current 
and  the  river-wide  layer  of  logs  it  appeared  to  be 
carrying  with  it. 

There  was  no  cause  for  worrying  about  being  run 
down  by  the  “Water  Queen,”  for  her  considerate  old 
skipper  had  evidently  had  me  in  mind  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  got  under  way.  With  warning  toots  at  short 
intervals,  he  stabbed  back  and  forth  with  his  quest¬ 
ing  searchlight  until  the  golden  beam  of  it  found 
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me  floating  in  my  nest  of  drift-logs.  Keeping  me 
well  in  sight  as  long  as  his  boat  was  above,  he 
sheered  off  to  give  a  good  wide  berth,  shutting  off  his 
engines  as  he  came  abreast  to  minimize  the  weight  of 
the  wave  I  would  have  to  ride  after  he  had  passed. 

As  I  blinked  the  glare  out  of  my  eyes  after  the 
“Water  Queen’s”  searchlight  had  dimmed  down  and 
disappeared  in  the  mists,  the  belated  daylight  began 
to  spread  upon  the  river.  The  rapid  overnight  rise 
was  evident  both  in  the  broadening  channel  and  the 
thickening  carpet  of  drift  that  blackened  the  surging 
waters  from  bank  to  bank.  Unlike  the  “Magic  Car¬ 
pet”  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  however,  this  layer  of 
milling  flotsam  was  calculated  to  impede  rather  than 
to  facilitate  travel.  After  another  short  and  bumpy 
run  with  the  motor  in  the  half  light  had  brought  the 
propeller  a  couple  of  narrow  squeezes  from  damage,  I 
shut  off  to  wait  until  there  was  sufficient  visibility  to 
give  the  boat  a  chance  to  cleave  its  way  through  water 
rather  than  to  hack  it  through  wood.  A  pot  of  cocoa, 
boiled  between  my  feet  on  a  little  “canned-heat” 
stove,  helped  materially  to  relieve  the  tedium  and 
chill  of  a  half  hour  of  rowing  and  drifting  which 
carried  me  within  sound  of  the  roar  of  Dam  Num¬ 
ber  13. 

The  “Water  Queen”  had  already  gone  down 
through,  but  a  Pittsburgh-bound  tow  kept  me  soak¬ 
ing  up  the  drizzle  for  an  hour  while  it  was  locked  up 
ahead  of  me.  The  flood  was  pouring  over  the  dam  in 
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a  thundering  cataract  broken  only  by  two  or  three 
great  islands  of  drift  which  had  backed  up  behind 
obstructing  trees  clinging  to  the  wickets  by  their 
claw-like  roots.  The  rising  water  was  almost  level 
with  the  walls  of  the  locks  at  the  up-stream  end.  The 
lock-men,  working  like  beavers  to  keep  the  accumu¬ 
lating  drift  moving,  said  it  would  be  only  the  matter 
of  a  few  hours  until  they  would  have  to  begin  flat¬ 
tening  out  the  dam. 

This  was  welcome  assurance.  A  late  start,  the  de¬ 
lay  at  Wheeling  and  an  early  stop  for  the  night  had 
conspired  to  reduce  the  length  of  my  second  day’s 
run  to  an  almost  negligible  twenty-five  miles.  Thanks 
to  the  start  before  daylight  and  the  increasing  speed 
of  the  current,  the  third  day  promised  a  better  run 
than  either  of  its  predecessors,  but  still  far  short  of 
the  necessary  hundred-mile  average. 

Clearing  the  worst  of  the  bobbing  patches  of  drift 
collected  in  the  eddies  below  the  dam  by  rowing,  I 
started  the  motor  again  and  made  another  attempt 
to  run  under  power.  In  the  stronger  light  this  went 
better  now,  but  only  by  unceasing  vigilance  and  a 
constant  twisting  and  turning  was  it  possible  to  avoid 
collisions  that  might  have  damaged  boat  or  motor.  At 
first  I  tried  to  keep  clear  only  of  logs  and  trees,  but 
after  fragments  of  branches  no  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  had  jammed  in  the  propeller  and 
stalled  the  engine  three  or  four  times  (fortunately 
without  shearing  a  pin),  I  did  the  best  I  could  to 
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miss  all  of  the  smaller  stuff.  This  increased  the  cir¬ 
cuitousness  of  my  zigzagings  materially  and  cut 
down  the  rate  of  linear  progression.  I  must  have 
waggled  and  wobbled  all  of  eight  or  nine  miles  in 
putting  behind  me  the  six  miles  of  river  between  Dam 
Number  13  and  Moundsville. 

Moundsville,  beautifully  located  on  a  broad,  fertile 
bottom  at  a  sharp  hair-pin  bend  of  the  river,  is  a  re¬ 
sort  town  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  year-in  and 
year-out  season  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary  is  largely  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather  and  business.  A  number  of  prisoners  have  be¬ 
come  so  attached  to  the  lovely  little  city  during  their 
periods  of  enforced  incarceration  that  they  have  re¬ 
mained  there  voluntarily  after  finishing  their  time.  A 
somewhat  different  class  of  transients  are  those  drawn 
there  by  the  great  prehistoric  mound  from  which  the 
town  takes  its  name. 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  great  burial 
mounds  of  the  Ohio  Valley  were  generally  considered 
as  having  been  built  at  a  very  remote  time  by  a  race 
which  subsequently  vanished  from  the  earth.  Later  in¬ 
vestigations — principally  excavations — have  revealed 
that  the  mound-builders  were  almost  certainly  merely 
the  more  energetic  ancestors  of  the  aboriginals  found 
in  this  region  by  the  first  white  explorers.  Scientific 
searches  at  the  Pig  Grave  at  Moundsville  have  been 
among  the  most  fruitful  in  uncovering  implements  of 
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war  and  peace  pointing  to  the  soundness  of  this  now 
universally  accepted  theory. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  point  now  called 
Mounds ville  was  the  first  geographical  location  def¬ 
initely  alluded  to  by  Dickens  in  his  account  of  the 
steamboat  voyage  by  which  he  traveled  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  St.  Louis  in  1842.  After  a  page  or  two  de¬ 
voted  to  a  highly  absurd  and  exaggerated  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  porcine  table-manners  of  his  fellow 
passengers,  the  splenetic  novelist  condescends  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Ohio. 

“A  fine  broad  river  always,  but  in  some  parts  much  wider 
than  in  others.  Occasionally  we  stop  for  a  few  minutes, 
maybe  to  take  in  wood,  maybe  for  passengers,  at  some  small 
town  or  village  (I  ought  to  say  city,  every  place  is  a  city 
here)  ;  but  the  banks  are  for  the  most  part  deep  solitudes, 
overgrown  with  trees.  ...  For  miles  and  miles  and  miles 
these  solitudes  are  unbroken  by  any  sign  of  human  life  or 
trace  of  human  footstep.  ...  At  lengthened  intervals  a 
log  cabin,  with  its  space  of  cleared  land  about  it,  nestles 
under  a  rising  ground,  and  sends  its  thread  of  blue  smoke 
rising  to  the  sky.  It  stands  in  the  corner  of  a  poor  field  of 
wheat,  which  is  full  of  great  unsightly  stumps.  .  .  .  And 
still  there  is  the  same  eternal  foreground.  The  river  has 
washed  away  its  banks  and  stately  trees  have  fallen  down 
into  the  stream.  Some  have  been  there  so  long  that  they  are 
mere  grizzly  skeletons.  Some  have  just  toppled  over,  and 
having  earth  yet  about  their  roots,  are  bathing  their  green 
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heads  in  the  river,  and  putting  forth  new  shoots  and  branches. 
Some  are  almost  sliding  down,  as  you  look  at  them.  And 
some  were  drowned  so  long  ago,  that  their  bleached  arms 
start  out  from  the  middle  of  the  current,  and  seem  to  try 
to  grasp  the  boat,  and  drag  it  under  water.” 

That  was  Dickens  at  his  best — and  his  least  offen¬ 
sive.  Such,  also,  is  the  passage  referred  to  about  the 
Great  Mound. 

‘‘Through  such  a  scene  as  this,  the  unwieldy  machine 
makes  its  hoarse  sullen  way :  venting,  at  every  revolution 
of  the  paddles,  a  loud  high-pressure  blast;  enough,  one 
would  think,  to  waken  up  the  host  of  Indians  who  lie  buried 
in  a  great  mound  yonder;  so  old,  that  mighty  oaks  and 
other  forest  trees  have  struck  their  roots  into  its  earth; 
and  so  high,  that  it  is  a  hill,  even  among  the  hills  that  Nature 
planted  around  it.  The  very  river,  as  though  it  shared  one’s 
feelings  of  compassion  for  the  extinct  tribes  who  lived  so 
pleasantly  here,  in  their  blessed  ignorance  of  white  exist¬ 
ence,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  steals  out  of  its  way  to  ripple 
near  this  mound ;  and  there  are  few  places  where  the  Ohio 
sparkles  more  brightly  than  in  Big  Grave  Creek.” 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  Dickens  again  before 
the  yam  of  my  Ohio  voyage  is  finished,  and  in  a 
more  characteristic  vein  of  venomous  truculency.  Not 
even  the  abject  apology  and  retraction  that  the  per- 
petiator  of  American  Notes”  made  on  the  occasion 
of  a  subsequent  visit  can  obliterate  the  memory  of 
his  ill-tempered  and  unjust  attacks  upon  a  people 
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who  were  showering  him,  as  a  distinguished  visitor, 
with  every  attention  and  kindness.  America  was  very 
crude  in  the  forties,  just  as  it  is  in  many  respects  to¬ 
day;  but  it  was  also  putting  up  a  splended  uphill 
fight  for  the  conquest  of  new  land.  Nothing  could 
have  justified  the  virulence  of  the  egotistic  carica¬ 
turist’s  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations,  as  only 
chronic  indigestion  could  explain  the  bilious  ill  humor 
characterizing  them. 

As  I  neared  Moundsville  landing  the  crest  of  the 
ancient  grave  took  shape  through  the  morning  mists, 
with  moored  house-boats  and  launches  and  a  riverside 
park  and  dancing  pavilion  marking  the  beautiful 
bend  as  the  delightful  playground  one  sensed  it  must 
be.  A  hail  from  the  “Water  Queen”  brought  the 
happy  intelligence  that  a  snack  of  breakfast  had  been 
kept  warm  for  me  in  the  galley,  and  I  laid  alongside 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  vigorous  attack  upon  a  fragrant 
platter  of  ham-and-eggs  and  a  steaming  stack  of  hot 
cakes  lubricated  from  a  can  of  local  sweet-clover 
honey. 

Offering  a  joy-ride  on  the  crest  of  the  rising  flood 
to  any  pair  with  sufficient  energy  to  walk  back  along 
the  bank,  I  found  so  many  applicants  that  it  was 
necessary  to  cast  lots  for  places.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake 
pulled  the  long  straws,  but  the  former  resigned  in 
favor  of  “Topsy”  when  a  wire  from  his  mother,  who 
was  visiting  in  the  neighborhood,  brought  word  that 
she  was  motoring  over  to  spend  the  day  with  him. 
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“Topsy,”  the  ex-tumbler,  elected  to  ride  on  the  for¬ 
ward  hatch,  where  “she”  could  stand  on  “her”  head 
and  otherwise  stunt  to  “her”  impish  content.  “Little 
Eva”  took  the  tiller  lines;  I  (not  to  bring  the  party 
too  quickly  to  an  end  by  a  rush  of  speed)  the  oars. 
And  so,  “With  Youth  at  the  helm  and  Pleasure  at 
the  prow,”  with  the  calliopist  banging  optimistically 
at  “It  Ain’t  Goin’  to  Rain  No  Mo’,”  and  with  the 
whole  nautical  and  theatrical  personnel  of  the  “Water 
Queen”  uniting  in  one  mighty  cheer  of  parting,  we 
moved  majestically  off  in  the  heart  of  an  acre  or  so 
of  jammed  logs. 

That,  of  course,  was  the  psychological  moment  for 
‘Topsy”  to  put  one  of  “her”  hand-standing  paws  in 
a  puddle  of  grease  and  fall  overboard.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  indeed,  the  sprawl,  spill  and  splash  were  de¬ 
liberately  contrived.  In  any  event,  the  sousing  made 
no  difference  to  “Topsy.”  “She”  was  aboard  again  in 
a  trice,  and  as  for  the  wetting — well,  the  calliope’s 
pean  of  hope  was  not  prophetic.  It  was  sprinkling  by 
the  time  we  were  out  of  sight  around  the  great  bend 
and  pouring  in  wind-driven  sheets  at  the  end  of  a 
mile. 

Nosing  in  through  the  first  break  in  the  line  of 
flood-swept  willows,  I  disembarked  my  drenched  pas¬ 
sengers  at  the  mounting  high-water  mark  in  a  sub¬ 
merging  corn-field  and  pulled  back  into  the  river.  The 
last  I  saw  of  the  precious  pair  they  had  taken  refuge, 
like  Babes  in  the  Wk>od,  beneath  a  spreading  syca- 
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more.  “Eva’s”  red  head  was  sticking  out  from  under 
Topsy  s  ’  protecting  coat,  and  both  were  waving 
good-by  with  their  disengaged  hands. 

Then  the  masking  frondage  blotted  them  out  and  I 
was  able  to  give  my  undivided  attention  to  snugging 
down  for  heading  into  the  teeth  of  a  blow  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  making  an  earnest  effort  to  vindicate 
the  weather  forecaster’s  threat  that  the  storm  would 
reach  its  climax  during  the  coming  afternoon  or  night. 


CHAPTER  YI 


RIDING  THE  CREST  OF  THE  FLOOD 

Below  the  sharp  bend  at  Moundsville,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  Ohio,  in  the  language  of  the  official  navigat¬ 
ing  directions,  “diminishes  in  width  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  give  it  the  name  of  ‘The  Narrows.’  ”  Here  I 
found  that  the  increase  in  running  room  due  to  the 
spread  of  the  rising  river  over  its  flanking  bottoms 
was  rather  more  than  offset  by  the  concentration  of 
the  drift  from  the  broader  reaches  above.  Navigation 
became  more  and  more  difficult  as  this  undulating 
wooden  floor  thickened  and  stiffened  as  the  flood 
waters  swept  the  banks,  and  I  found  it  repeatedly 
necessary  to  shut  off  the  motor  to  avoid  crashing  into 
barriers  of  flotsam  through  which  the  way  had  to  be 
opened  with  an  oar.  This  made  for  slow,  tedious  go¬ 
ing  until  a  point  was  reached  where  the  broadening 
of  the  river  permitted  the  drift  to  scatter  out  and 
unplug  the  congested  channel. 

The  name  of  Round  Bottom  is  still  applied  on  the 
map  to  a  fertile  stretch  of  lowlands  originally  sur¬ 
veyed  and  taken  up  by  Washington,  and  which  he 
describes  to  a  prospective  tenant  in  the  following 
words. 

“I  have  a  small  track  called  the  round  bottom  containing 
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about  600  acres,  which  would  let.  It  lyes  on  the  Ohio  opposite 
to  pipe  creek,  and  a  little  above  Capteening.” 

“Capteening”  doubtless  referred  to  the  present 
Captina  Island,  where  a  stone  dike  has  been  built  to 
deflect  the  main  flow  of  the  river  to  the  right  and  pro¬ 
vide  deeper  water  for  navigation.  Pipe  Creek  still 
meanders  down  through  the  Ohio  hills  to  a  steamboat 
landing  of  the  same  name.  It  was  here  that  a  number 
of  friendly  Shawanese  were  massacred  by  a  band 
under  Cresap,  an  unprovoked  outrage  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  Lord  Dunmore’s  War,  the 
year  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

There  is  a  Cresaps  Bottom,  a  Cresaps  Grove,  a 
Cresaps  Light  and  a  town  of  Cresaps  crowding  close 
upon  each  other  in  the  next  mile  of  river,  indicating 
that  some  of  the  hard-fighting  pioneer  family  were 
settled  here  at  one  time.  If  the  names  were  given  only 
in  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  the  Pipe  Creek 
massacre  the  act  has  met  just  retribution  in  the  near 
oblivion  which  has  settled  upon  a  town  described  by 
the  official  record  as  “Post  Office,  etc.” 

Powatan,  a  village  of  five  hundred  just  below  Big 
Captina  Creek,  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  favorite  river 
camp  of  the  voyaging  days.  Washington  had  tied  up 
his  boats  at  what  he  described  as  this  “pretty  large 
creek  on  the  west  side,  on  which,  eight  miles  up,  is  the 
Indian  town  called  Grape-Vine  Town.”  George  Rog¬ 
ers  Clark  also  stopped  here,  and  a  missionary  by  the 
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name  of  Jones  who  accompanied  him  preached  a  Sun¬ 
day  sermon,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  Indians 
whom,  he  avers,  “looked  very  seriously”  at  him  while 
he  spoke. 

This  same  earnest  proselyter  has  left  a  very  con¬ 
vincing  description  of  the  river  bar  upon  which  he 
slept  that  night. 

“Instead  of  feathers,  my  bed  was  gravel  stones,  by  the 
river  side  .  .  .  which  at  first  seemed  not  to  suit  me,  but 
afterward  it  became  more  natural.” 

That  is  a  way  river-side  bars  have,  thanks  to  the  all- 
conquering  river-weariness,  which  in  the  end  brings 
gravel  or  mud  or  a  pile  of  driftwood  to  the  all- 
caressive  softness  of  a  couch  of  eider-down. 

Locking  down  at  Dam  Number  14,  I  found  all 
hands  busy  keeping  driftwood  moving  and  in  getting 
ready  their  derrick-boat  for  the  order  to  lower  the 
wickets,  expected  at  any  moment. 

At  Proctor’s  Run,  seven  miles  below  the  dam,  I 
passed  the  once  important  geographical  point  at 
which  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  came  to  the  Ohio 
from  the  east.  Thence,  south-westerly,  the  river  itself 
became  the  dividing  line  between  the  slave-holding 
and  the  non-slave-holding  states. 

J  he  blustering  squalls  of  the  early  morning  had 
given  place  to  a  steady  downpour  as  I  passed  dingy 
New  Martinsville,  county  seat  of  Wetzel  County, 
West  Virginia,  a  dreary  looking  little  burg  of  twenty- 
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five  hundred.  A  lowering  mist  dimmed  the  rounded 
summits  of  hills  which  are  crowned  here  and  there 
with  Indian  burial  mounds.  This  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  Ohio  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  state,  and  up  to  the  time  that  the  discovery  of 
oil  laid  a  blight  upon  it  scarcely  less  destructive  than 
that  following  in  the  wake  of  iron  and  coal  and  clay 
development  in  the  Pittsburgh  region. 

Cam  Number  15  is  just  below  New  Martinsville. 
A  toAv  held  me  up  there  for  an  hour,  and  then  I  was 
locked  through  to  a  stretch  of  river  given  over  to  oil 
development,  with  greasy  Padens  City  and  Sisters- 
ville  focusing  the  industrial  activities  drawn  to  them 
by  the  plenitude  of  cheap  fuel.  The  great  clusters  of 
stacks  and  retorts  looming  gigantically  through  the 
mists  were  doubtless  less  offensive  to  the  eye  than 
they  would  have  been  in  the  merciless  glare  of  sun¬ 
light. 

Sistersville,  with  its  tanks  and  refineries,  is  near 
the  head  of  the  famous  “Long  Reach”  of  the  Ohio — 
a  seventeen  mile  straightaway  without  a  real  bend 
in  its  whole  length.  Grand  View,  a  hamlet  located 
midway  of  the  reach  in  Ohio,  lays  proud  claim  to  be¬ 
ing  able  to  see  farther  up  and  down-stream  than  any 
other  town  on  the  river.  Grandeur,  I  might  add,  is 
confined  exclusively  to  the  view.  The  Federal  census 
credits  the  sightly  and  sightful  little  place  with  a 
population  of  but  173.  Farmsteads  more  picturesque 
than  prosperous  are  tucked  away  all  along  the  ter- 
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races  of  the  rocky  hills,  most  of  them  occupied  by  the 
amiable  but  indolent  cracker  or  “po’  white.” 

Considering  that  I  was  battering  my  way  through 
an  ever  thickening  mass  of  driftwood  in  the  face  of  a 
wind  and  rain  that  had  an  annoying  way  of  seeming 
to  head  up-river  irrespective  of  my  own  twists  and 
turns,  progress  was  fairly  encouraging.  Fifty  miles 
of  charted  river  had  been  put  behind  me  at  four 
o’clock  when  I  locked  past  Dam  16,  with  possibly 
seventy-five  miles  zigzaged  in  accomplishing  it.  Save 
for  the  hour  spent  at  breakfast  on  the  “Water 
Queen,”  I  had  been  on  the  river  ever  since  an  hour 
before  daybreak.  There  had  been  delays  at  the  locks, 
however,  and  I  must  have  shut  the  motor  off  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  to  save  collisions  with  logs  in  mid-stream. 

All  in  all,  therefore,  I  was  rather  well  pleased 
when,  waiting  for  gate  of  Dam  16  to  open,  a  glance 
at  my  Light  List  showed  how  far  I  had  come  since 
morning,  and  how  comparatively  short  a  distance  it 
was  to  historic  Marietta,  which  I  had  set  my  heart  on 
reaching  before  tying  up  for  the  night.  With  only  one 
more  dam  intervening,  that  twenty-five  miles  ought 
to  be  made  in  between  three  and  four  hours,  I  told 
myself— and  not  over  an  hour  or  so  of  it  after  dark. 

k  oi  a  couple  of  hours  all  was  well,  and  I  made  slow 
but  steady  progress  in  the  face  of  conditions  neither 
much  better  nor  worse  than  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day.  Then,  so  gradually  as  to  be  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  in  the  change  from  minute  to  minute,  the 
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rain  thinned  to  a  drizzle  and  the  drizzle  dissolved  to 
a  fog.  The  stratum  of  masking  mist  was  a  veritable 
blanket  in  its  perpendicular  dimension  at  first,  so  that 
there  was  a  short  interval  in  which  I  gained  distinctly 
improved  visibility  by  standing  on  a  thwart.  A  steam¬ 
boat  which  passed  me  at  this  time  was  revealed  sharp 
and  clear-cut  to  the  main  deck,  where  the  hull  dis¬ 
appeared  completely  from  my  vision.  With  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  visible  bow  and  stern  waves,  it  was  as  though 
the  puffing  craft  were  plowing  her  way  through 
air  rather  than  through  a  driftwood-choked  river. 

The  fog  layer  increased  in  depth  and  density  rap¬ 
idly,  and  presently  I  found  myself  chugging  in  a 
gray  obscurity  which  baffled  completely  all  sense  of 
direction.  Shutting  off  the  motor  and  drifting  with 
the  current  was  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  be  sure 
of  keeping  on  down  stream.  The  wail  of  whistles 
above  and  below  told  of  steamboats  groping  as 
blindly  as  was  I.  For  a  few  minutes  I  barked  back 
at  them  with  my  foghorn,  but  when  their  plaints  grew 
less  insistent  and  finally  ceased  completely,  I  knew 
that  they  had  hastened  to  follow  the  prescribed  pro¬ 
cedure  of  nosing  in  to  the  bank  and  mooring  until 
visibility  improved. 

And  that,  of  course,  would  have  been  the  sensible 
thing  for  me  to  have  done,  once  it  was  apparent  that 
the  fog  had  settled  down  for  a  protracted  stay.  Con¬ 
fident,  however,  that  there  was  no  longer  more  than 
a  negligible  menace  from  steamers,  and  reluctant  to 
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miss  the  chance  of  adding  a  few  more  of  the  badly 
needed  miles,  I  decided  to  continue  drifting  as  long 
as  any  filterings  of  daylight  came  through  to  guide. 

I  was  near  the  head  of  Upper  Brothers  Island 
when  the  fog  clapped  down,  and  by  good  fortune  had 
just  made  a  hurried  study  of  the  chart  for  the  next 
ten  miles  ahead.  This  had  warned  me — and  just  in 
time — that  I  must  keep  well  to  the  right  to  avoid 
entanglement  in  the  maze  of  shallows  behind  Middle 
and  Lower  Brothers  Islands.  The  steamer  channel 
swung  over  to  the  left  bank  a  mile  below  the  three 
islands,  but  for  my  own  little  craft  it  was  evident  that 
a  hugging  of  the  Ohio  side  must  in  time  take  me  right 
down  to  the  locks  of  Dam  17,  but  three  or  four  miles 
above  Marietta. 

Sound  enough  in  theory,  this  promising  plan 
proved  somewhat  complicated  to  work  out  in  practice. 
I  found  the  willow  fringe  along  the  right  bank  after 
a  questing  pull  of  ten  minutes,  but  keeping  in 
touch  with  it  was  quite  another  matter.  At  low  or 
middle  water  it  would  have  been  simple  enough  to 
have  followed  the  bank,  even  in  a  fog;  but  with  the 
flood  pouring  through  or  submerging  the  willow  wall 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  from  trespassing  on 
neighboring  farms. 

Com  and  tobacco  fields  were  not  bad  navigating, 
but  a  cow-pasture,  with  a  herd  of  Guernseys  backing 
up  before  the  rising  line  of  high-water,  was  beset  with 
pitfalls.  Nosing  into  it  at  the  upper  end  over  a  sub- 
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merged  fence,  I  was  prevented  from  leaving  it  at  the 
lower  by  a  barrier  not  yet  covered.  Finding  that  I  was 
making  little  progress  against  the  current  in  trying 
to  work  out  of  the  cut  de  sac  under  oars,  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  accelerate  headway  by  starting  the  motor. 

This  was  highly  successful — on  the  score  of  in¬ 
creasing  speed,  that  is.  I  must  have  been  cleaving  fog 
and  flood  at  all  of  six  miles  an  hour  when  the  motor 
snagged  the  top  strand  of  a  barbed-wire  fence  and 
was  nearly  torn  from  the  stern.  A  sheared  pin  saved 
the  propeller,  but  only  the  breaking  off  of  a  very 
rotten  fence-post  prevented  the  motor  from  being 
ripped  from  its  clamps  and  dropped  in  three  or  four 
feet  of  water. 

By  the  time  the  motor  had  been  trued  up  and  re¬ 
clamped  in  place,  the  current  had  carried  me  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  pasture  again.  Here,  taking  my  cue 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  post  of  the  barbed- wire 
had  broken  off,  I  kicked  up  all  the  way  possible  with 
the  oars  and  barged  into  the  barrier  like  a  bull  at  a 
gate.  False  hope!  It  was  not  until  I  drifted  down 
against  the  slight  abrasion  inflicted  on  the  upper  rail 
by  the  iron  strip  of  the  bow  that  I  discovered  that  the 
obstruction  which  I  had  expected  to  push  down  like 
a  house  of  cards  was  built  of  oak  saplings.  I  could 
have  made  just  about  as  much  of  an  impression  upon 
Gibraltar. 

I  finally  reached  the  open  river  by  pulling  back  to 
a  point  where  the  fence  was  covered  deeply  enough 
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to  allow  the  boat  to  pass  over,  and  then  nosing 
through  the  line  of  trees  above  the  bank.  While  I  was 
still  being  whanged  stinging  blows  upon  the  cheeks 
by  the  back-flopping  willows,  the  querulous  voice  of 
an  angry  woman — doubtless  some  connection  of  the 
Guernseys — challenged  from  the  fog  to  shoreward. 
She  wanted  to  know  who  I  was,  and  what  I  was  doing 
there,  anyway.  As  I  hardly  felt  equal  to  enlightening 
her  at  the  time,  especially  in  language  fit  for  an  Ohio 
farm  lady  to  hear,  I  just  kept  on  thrashing  through 
the  willows  until  the  water  deepened  and  the  friendly 
current  closed  round  the  boat  and  carried  it  out  of 
hearing. 

Although  this  affair  of  the  cow-pasture  caused  the 
longest  delay,  bafflements  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
practically  continuous  right  down  to  the  time  that  a 
heavy  roar  (from  quite  the  opposite  direction  I  had 
expected  it  at  the  moment)  informed  that  I  was 
nearing  the  dam.  Besides  threading  the  mazes  of  the 
flooded  bottoms  back  of  the  bankside  willows,  there 
were  two  or  three  occasions  in  which  I  erred  in  sheer¬ 
ing  off  in  the  opposite  direction  and  losing  touch  with 
the  bank  entirely.  At  such  times  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  regain  contact  with  the  Ohio  shore  was  to 
judge  the  set  of  the  current — preferably  from  the 
first  snag  passed— and  then  pull  to  the  right  until 
trees,  fences  or  fields  blocked  the  way. 

I  was  adrift  in  this  manner,  as  it  chanced,  when  the 
low  rumble  of  falling  water  warned  that  I  was  near- 
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ing  Dam  17.  Not  having  orientated  the  swinging  boat 
at  the  moment,  my  sense  of  direction  was  so  confused 
that  the  noise  seemed  to  be  coming  from  what  my 
every  instinct  insisted  was  up-stream  way.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  run  of  current  past  a  bobbing  “sawyer” 
confirmed  the  evidence  of  my  ears,  and  in  pulling 
across  for  what  I  felt  was  West  Virginia,  I  really 
was  assured  of  heading  for  Ohio  and  the  locks. 

The  thunder  of  the  dam  was  uncomfortably  close 
(or  so  it  seemed  to  my  somewhat  jumpy  nerves,  at 
least)  before  I  came  to  a  line  of  half-drowned  willows 
which  led  down  to  the  approach  to  the  lock.  The  fog- 
hastened  night  had  already  dropped  its  pall  over  the 
swrollen  river  and  the  misty  darkness  was  so  thick  that 
the  guide-light  at  the  lock  entrance  did  not  penetrate 
to  me  through  the  gloom  until  I  was  almost  at  the 
gates.  No  longer  in  the  main  set  of  the  current  to  the 
dam  now,  I  could  rest  on  the  oars  and  toot  my  horn 
for  action  at  the  gates. 

The  blasts  from  my  trumpet  soon  brought  down 
the  oil-skin-muffled  figure  of  a  night-watchman,  not  a 
little  concerned  as  to  just  what  sort  of  a  lunatic  would 
be  trying  to  navigate  the  flooded  Ohio  in  a  fog  so 
thick  he  couldn’t  see  the  lights  across  the  lock.  Yet  he 
was  quite  cheery  and  sympathetic  when  I  explained 
the  situation  to  him,  and  said  that  they  would  gladly 
put  me  through  as  soon  as  some  sort  of  job  on  the 
derrick-boat  was  finished.  He  suggested,  however, 
that  I  would  do  better  to  sleep  warm  and  dry  in  the 
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power-house  that  night,  and  then  make  up  for  lost 
time  in  the  flood  from  the  dam,  which  they  expected 
to  have  orders  to  begin  laying  down  at  daylight. 

With  just  a  bit  more  than  my  fill  of  fog  and  flood 
for  one  day,  I  lost  no  time  in  plumping  for  a  plan 
which  promised  an  immediate  opportunity  to  dry  out 
and  recuperate,  and  at  the  cost  of  little  if  any  time. 
Nor  was  that  the  end  of  my  good  luck.  Just  as  I  was 
unfolding  my  diminutive  alcohol  stove  over  which  to 
coax  a  grateful  warmth  into  a  cup  of  cocoa,  the  night- 
watchman’s  wife  came  over  to  tell  him  that  his  supper 
was  ready.  She  was  a  rugged  stern  woman  (it  seemed 
to  me  from  a  hasty  over-shoulder  glance) ,  with  a  hard 
eye  and  firm  jaw.  There  was  no  question  as  to  who 
was  the  master  in  that  little  household,  I  told  myself. 

Turning  my  back  on  the  food-fragrant  presence  to 
hide  the  stark  hunger  in  my  eyes,  I  busied  myself 
with  clicking  the  joints  of  the  frame  for  the  “canned- 
heat  ’  tin  box  into  place.  There  was  a  charged  silence 
in  the  great  tile-paved  room,  a  silence  broken  only  by 
the  hum  of  the  motors  and  the  sound  of  a  nervously 
cleared  throat.  Then  an  unbelievably  sweet  and  mu¬ 
sical  voice  began — “Perhaps  the  stranger  would  like 
something  warm  after  his  day  on  the  river.  There’s 
only  fried  chicken,  and  corn  bread  and  maple  syrup, 
and  strawberries  and  cream,  and - ” 

The  stranger  gasped,  sputtered,  demurred— and 
finally  surrendered.  Truly  one  half  of  the  world 
knows  not  how  the  other  half  liveth.  I  had  never 
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dreamed  that  night-watchmen  of  dams  had  all  those 
delectable  things  to  eat  every  meal;  nor  that  their 
boards  were  presided  over  by  such  kindly,  graceful, 
feminine  young  wives,  with  halos  round  their  golden 
heads - 

But  perhaps  the  memory  I  have  carried  away  and 
cherished  of  that  particular  night-watchman  and  his 
wife  hardly  leaves  me  in  a  position  for  unprejudiced 
appraisal. 

There  were  many  ringings  of  the  office  telephone 
during  the  night,  and  I  have  confused  recollection  of 
fragments  of  conversations  which  had  to  do  with  dams 
and  locks  and  the  stages  of  the  flood  at  different 
points  up  and  down  the  river.  The  order  to  begin 
putting  down  the  wickets  must  have  come  a  little  after 
midnight,  for  I  rolled  out  at  daybreak  to  discover 
the  derrick-boat  busily  engaged  in  broadening  a  gap 
that  was  already  over  a  hundred  feet  wide.  Through 
this  break  a  foam- white  chute  of  water,  dappled  with 
tumbling  drift,  was  running  with  the  speed  of  a  mill- 
race. 

The  main  run  of  water  over  the  break  in  the  dam 
looked  solid  and  smooth  enough,  but  where  it  struck 
the  lower  level  of  the  river  there  was  a  large  wave 
where  a  boat  was  sure  to  display  some  tendency  to 
dive.  The  succeeding  waves  were  lower  and  broader 
as  the  chute  fanned  and  smoothed  out  to  merge  with 
the  back-running  eddies.  I  was  greatly  encouraged  to 
see  a  comparatively  brisk  current  of  five  or  six  miles 
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an  hour  setting  on  down  stream  from  the  foot  of  the 
rapidly  submerging  dam. 

The  dam  superintendent,  after  urging  at  first  that 
I  go  down  through  the  locks  in  the  usual  way  as  an 
alternative  to  waiting  until  the  upper  and  lower  levels 
were  more  nearly  equalized,  withdrew  his  objections 
to  running  after  looking  over  my  boat. 

“She’ll  most  likely  put  her  nose  under  when  she 
goes  over,”  he  said,  “but  that  deck  and  canvas  ought 
to  keep  her  from  swallowing  more  than  is  good  for 
her.” 

I  would  have  much  preferred  to  go  down  with  the 
motor  running  wide  open,  so  that  the  speed  of  the 
boat  through  the  current  would  have  the  tendency  to 
bring  it  up  the  quicker  from  the  dive.  This  proving 
quite  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  mass  of 
driftwood  converging  on  the  chute,  I  did  the  best  I 
could  with  the  oars.  Had  the  stern  been  decked  out 
similarly  to  the  bow,  I  would  have  been  inclined  to 
drop  through  with  that  end  first,  much  as  we  had  run 
the  worst  of  the  Grand  Canyon  rapids.  That  method 
leaves  the  rower  facing  ahead  and  gives  him  a  much 
better  chance  to  pick  his  way  than  when  looking  over 
his  shoulder.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  especially  in  a 
rock-peppered  rapid  where  many  changes  of  course 
are  necessary.  The  open  stern  of  my  boat,  however, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  trying  it  here. 

The  run  proved  even  easier  and  simpler  than  I  had 
anticipated.  I  put  on  a  life-preserver  and  placed 
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everything  loose  under  hatch,  just  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  These  precautions,  though  quite  proper  under 
the  circumstances,  proved  quite  unnecessary.  The 
skidding  of  my  oar-blades  over  drift  gave  me  a  some¬ 
what  anxious  time  in  working  the  boat  out  above  the 
opening  before  it  drifted  down  to  the  dam,  but  once 
in  position  there  was  nothing  much  left  to  do  but  keep 
headed  down  stream  and  let  the  current  do  the  rest. 

The  worst  thing  to  fear  was  a  jamming  of  the 
drift  across  the  head  of  the  chute,  with  the  possibility 
of  having  the  boat  sucked  under  it.  The  width  of  the 
opening,  however,  together  with  steepness  of  the  fall 
and  the  consequent  force  of  the  water,  made  the 
chances  of  a  blockade  very  remote.  The  concentrating 
layer  of  logs  jostled  and  pushed  and  climbed  over 
each  other’s  backs  like  a  bargain  counter  mob,  but 
with  never  a  slackening  of  their  forward  and  down¬ 
ward  movement.  At  the  brink  of  the  dam  the  drift 
was  so  thick  that  hardly  the  smallest  patch  of  open 
water  was  visible,  and  the  final  plunge  was  more  like 
a  trip  down  an  over-speeded  and  half- wrecked  esca¬ 
lator  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of. 

The  bow  went  under  as  we  hit  the  lower  level,  but 
without  burying  itself  farther  back  than  the  hatch. 
J abbing  with  the  oars  as  waterhold  offered,  I  kept  the 
boat  in  the  main  set  of  the  current,  and  presently— 
with  most  of  the  drift  circling  back  into  two  great 
eddies — found  myself  drifting  in  a  comparatively  un¬ 
obstructed  reach  of  river.  Starting  my  motor  here, 
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and  helped  with  the  swiftest  set  of  current  I  had  yet 
encountered,  I  was  tying  up  at  Marietta  levee  twenty 
minutes  later. 

With  two  or  three  lost  days  to  be  made  up,  and 
with  fair  weather  coming  on  in  which  to  do  it,  had  that 
morning’s  stop  been  at  any  other  point  than  Marietta 
I  would  have  limited  my  visit  to  the  time  necessary 
to  eat  breakfast  and  fill  gasoline  cans.  But  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  historic  little  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Musk¬ 
ingum,  where  Celoron  had  buried  one  of  his  lead 
plates  in  claiming  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  for  France, 
and  where  General  Rufus  Putnam  had  led  his  Revo¬ 
lutionary  veterans  to  found  the  first  permanent  Eng¬ 
lish  colony  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  demanded  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  The  plate,  with  its  bombastic 
inscription,  was  long  ago  dug  up  and  removed;  but 
the  sterling  New  England  principles  planted  by  the 
soldier  colonists  took  firm  root  and  grew,  as  they  are 
still  growing.  Public  education  at  the  public  cost  was 
first  laid  down  as  a  national  principle  in  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  Marietta  colonists,  and  in  that  charter  it 
was  also  laid  down  that  there  should  be  no  holding  of 
slaves  by  those  enjoying  the  grant. 

And  so,  with  a  waterfront  roustabout  watching  my 
boat  to  keep  it  from  being  carried  away  by  the  rising 
tide  that  swept  the  levee,  I  lingered  that  whole  pre¬ 
cious  forenoon  in  Marietta.  Guided  by  a  young  re¬ 
porter  just  graduated  from  the  college  founded  by 
the  original  colonists,  I  climbed  one  of  the  seven  hills 
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which  took  their  names  from  the  septet  of  ancient 
Rome,  to  look  down  to  the  site  of  old  Fort  Harmar 
by  the  Muskingum,  the  ancient  Indian  burial  mound 
beyond,  and  the  park  called  Sacra  Via,  though 
bounded  by  such  prosaically  present-day-named 
streets  as  Front  and  Second  and  Warren. 

Although  Marietta  boasts  such  industries  as  oil¬ 
refining,  boat-building  and  the  manufacture  of  stoves, 
glass,  machinery,  flour  and  furniture,  it  has  still  pre¬ 
served  its  cultural  tradition — and  that  is  its  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement.  I  left  the  community  of  historical 
memories  with  regret;  but  the  time  had  now  come 
when  all  hope  of  completing  my  voyage  within  the 
time  limit  imposed  by  my  departure  to  join  the  fleet 
for  the  Australian  cruise  hinged  on  taking  the  middle 
of  the  river  and  staying  there  until  well  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  was  left  astern  every  day.  That  at  Mar¬ 
ietta,  therefore,  was  about  the  last  of  my  pilgrimages 
among  the  storied  memories  of  the  early  Ohio. 

The  noonday  whistles  were  just  sounding  as  I 
pushed  off  from  Marietta,  and  when  I  tied  up  by  an 
empty  house-boat  in  the  long  bend  at  the  coal-mining 
town  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  just  before  dark  that  eve¬ 
ning  almost  eighty  miles  of  the  river  had  been  put 
behind  me.  In  all  of  this  distance  I  had  not  touched 
the  bank,  and  the  only  times  the  motor  had  stopped 
was  when  I  filled  its  tank  with  gasoline.  All  seven  of 
the  dams  passed — from  Numbers  18  to  24  inclusive 
— were  either  lowered  or  lowering.  This  had  set  a  vast 
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amount  of  new  water  surging  seaward,  creating  a  cur¬ 
rent  that  must  have  averaged  from  three  to  four  miles 
an  hour.  The  fact  that  my  own  speed  had  not  aver¬ 
aged  better  than  about  ten  miles  an  hour  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  considerable  zigzaging  was  still  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  trouble  with  the  driftwood.  Even  so,  I 
was  hitting  my  gait  at  last,  with  every  prospect  of 
catching  up  with  my  schedule  and  finishing  well  in¬ 
side  of  it.  I  should  be  well  clear  of  the  last  of  the  dams 
long  before  there  was  any  occasion  for  raising  them. 
With  an  open  river  ahead,  I  told -myself,  the  only 
thing  capable  of  upsetting  my  plans  would  have  to 
come  in  the  form  of  a  collision  or  a  cyclone.  And  both 
of  these  little  disturbers,  as  it  chanced,  were  lurking 
in  the  offing. 

One  of  the  dams  passed  that  afternoon  gave  me 
quite  unexpectedly,  a  real  run.  For  some  reason,  there 
had  been  a  delay  in  lowering  the  wickets,  so  that,  on 
nearing  it,  I  found  the  derrick-boat  just  getting  to 
work  in  broadening  an  opening  that  could  hardly 
have  been  over  fifty  or  sixty  feet  across.  I  should 
hardly  have  taken  the  chance  of  shooting  what  I  knew 
must  be  a  very  abrupt  fall  of  water  had  not  my  run  of 
the  early  morning  turned  out  so  happily.  The  fact 
that  the  men  might  not  be  able  to  leave  the  derrick- 
boat  to  put  me  through  the  locks  for  some  hours  was 
also  a  contributive  factor. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  what  appeared  to  be  some  rather 
excited  gesticulations  from  the  men  working  at  the 
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wickets,  I  headed  down  for  where  a  depression  in  the 
driftwood  floor  marked  the  break  in  the  dam.  Shut¬ 
ting  off  the  motor  as  soon  as  the  drift  began  to  crowd 
it  uncomfortably,  I  took  the  oars,  centered  the  bow 
on  the  point  where  the  up-ended  logs  were  disappear¬ 
ing  in  a  smoke  of  rainbow-crowned  spray,  and  let  the 
flood  finish  the  job. 

Events  in  which  the  force  of  gravity  is  the  ruling 
power  are  soon  over,  and  th.  one  was  no  exception. 
The  drop,  when  it  came,  was  a  dizzy  one,  with  the 
most  disconcerting  thing  about  it  the  way  in  which 
the  boat  kept  right  on  burying  itself  in  the  boiling 
water  below  the  dam.  The  nose-dive  must  have  sub¬ 
merged  all  of  the  forward  compartment,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  very  useful  spray-hood  was 
the  only  thing  that  prevented  an  uncomfortable  flood 
of  water  in  the  cockpit.  I  was  drenched  as  it  was — 
but  that  was  about  all  there  was  to  it. 

It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  have  done,  however,  and 
I  should  have  known  better.  An  open  boat,  though  of 
considerable  size,  would  certainly  have  swamped,  and 
a  bit  of  hard  luck  would  have  done  the  same  for  even 
my  own  staunch  little  craft.  Nor  is  the  up-boil  of 
churned  logs  under  a  dam  a  pleasant  place  for  a  man 
to  wallow.  I  was  not  surprised  when  the  dam-men 
shook  their  fists  at  me,  for  there  is  some  sort  of  regu¬ 
lation  about  taking  liberties  with  Government  prop¬ 
erty.  I  grinned  back  at  them  as  ingratiatingly  as  I 
could  and  pulled  on  out  of  reach  as  quickly  as  pos- 
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sible.  Half  expecting  to  be  pursued  and  disciplined,  it 
was  with  considerable  relief  that  I  passed  the  next 
dam  without  being  intercepted. 

It  was  with  real  regret  that,  four  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  I  had  to  pass  historic 
Blennerhasset  Island  without  landing.  This  three- 
miles-long  bit  of  detached  river  bottom  took  its  name 
from  the  talented  but  erratic  Irishman  who,  with  his 
beautiful  wife,  was  one  of  the  principal  supporters 
and  dupes  of  Aaron  Burr  in  that  arch  traitor’s  scheme 
for  setting  up  a  western  republic  composed  of  Louis¬ 
iana  and  such  of  the  Ohio  Valley  states  as  could  be 
drawn  to  it.  Both  Burr  and  his  daughter,  Theodosia, 
visited  at  the  hospitable  Blennerhasset  mansion  on 
several  occasions.  Blennerhasset,  arrested  and  tried 
for  treason  with  Burr,  was  acquitted  on  a  technical¬ 
ity.  Broken  in  health,  spirit  and  fortune,  both  he  and 
his  wife  died  in  disgrace  and  poverty. 

A  modern  farm-house  occupies  the  site  of  the  home 
of  the  ill-fated  Blennerhassets,  and  most  of  the  five 
hundred  fertile  acres  of  the  island  is  under  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Breakfasting  and  tanking  up  at  Middleport,  which 
is  one  of  the  almost  continuous  series  of  towns  fring¬ 
ing  the  river  for  miles  above  and  below  the  coal¬ 
mining  district  of  Pomeroy  Bend,  I  set  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  with  the  avowed  intention  of  running 
until  dark  without  landing.  Fifteen  miles  below,  near¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  the  sight  of  a  tall 
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shaft  through  the  trees  of  the  West  Virginia  shore 
recalled  to  me  that  I  was  about  to  pass  the  famous 
battlefield  of  Mount  Pleasant,  where  General  Lewis 
defeated  the  great  Shawnee  chief,  Cornstalk,  in  what 
proved  to  be  the  deciding  conflict  of  Lord  Dunmore’s 
War.  With  weakening  resolution,  I  turned  and 
headed  for  the  shore. 

What  was  intended  to  be  a  five-minute  halt  at  pic¬ 
turesque  old  Point  Pleasant  lengthened  to  two  hours. 
When  the  beautiful  and  prosperous  city  of  Hunting- 
ton  made  equal  inroads  toward  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  my  running  day  was  reduced  to  rather  less 
than  twelve  hours.  Considering  that,  the  hundred 
miles  I  covered  in  reaching  a  camp  near  the  mouth 
of  the  historic  Scioto  was  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  next  day  I  did  ten  miles  over  a  hundred,  but 
several  unpremeditated  stops  (such  as  one  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  connection  of  the  famous  frontierman  with 
Daniel  Boone’s  Furnace  Light,  and  another  to  learn 
who  got  away  at  Gitaway  Creek)  brought  me  into 
camp  at  dark  near  the  Nine  Mile  Bar,  just  that  dis¬ 
tance  short  of  Cincinnati.  I  had  demonstrated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  could  average  ten  miles  an  hour  or  better 
as  long  as  I  stuck  to  the  river,  and  this  meant  that 
nothing  but  a  disabling  accident  could  prevent  my 
reaching  Cairo  well  ahead  of  schedule. 


CHAPTER  YII 


CINCINNATI  TO  “THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO” 

Cincinnati,  metropolis  of  the  central  Ohio,  domi¬ 
nates  the  imagination  of  the  river  folk,  both  urban 
and  rural,  for  many  miles  up  and  down  stream. 
Though  many  a  potential  metropolis  which  has  yet 
attained  to  no  more  than  the  dignity  of  a  post  office, 
general  store  and  a  few  dozen  population  is  called 
this  or  that  City,  mention  of  “the  City”  refers  only 
to  the  bustling  burg  below  the  Little  Miami. 

Nor  does  nomenclature  allow  the  river  voyageur, 
especially  the  down-river  one,  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  he  is  approaching  some  sort  of  “Alpha  and 
Omega”  starting  point  where  mileage  and  other 
things  begin,  some  such  a  center  as  was  Rome  at  the 
focal  point  of  its  converging  roads.  Passing  “Twelve 
Mile  Ohio  Creek”  and  “Twelve  Mile  Kentucky 
Creek,”  I  ran  the  gauntlet  by  “Eleven  Mile”  and 
“Ten  Mile”  creeks  in  each  state,  to  finish  a  day’s  run 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  at  a  camp  near  “Nine  Mile 
Bar.” 

Pushing  on  Cincinnati-ward  in  the  morning,  the 
distance  names  for  the  next  two  miles  ran  as  follows : 
“Eight  Mile  Ohio  Creek,”  “Eight  Mile  Kentucky 

Creek,”  “Stone  Dike  From  Eight  Mile  Dike,”  “Up- 
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per  End  of  Eight  Mile  Crib  Dike,”  “Stone  Dike 
From  Eight  Mile  Dike,”  “Seven  Mile  Ohio  Creek,” 
and  “Seven  Mile  Kentucky  Creek.”  Then  for  that 
final  seven  miles  there  was  an  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
creek  debouching  in  pairs  at  every  mile  but  one,  with 
corresponding  mile  dikes,  bars  and  cribs  too  numerous 
to  mention  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

After  all  this  nomenclatural  fanfare  one  naturally 
expects  a  good  deal  of  the  prima  donna,  and,  on  the 
whole,  Cincinnati  does  not  disappoint.  The  setting,  on 
a  low  amphitheater  of  hills,  is  one  of  great  natural 
beauty,  there  are  many  fine  homes  and  monumental 
business  structures,  and  the  defiling  touch  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  is  rather  less  in  evidence  than  at 
Pittsburgh.  As  in  all  Ohio  River  cities,  the  water¬ 
front  section  has  fallen  somewhat  into  decay  with  the 
re-orientation  to  rail  transportation.  Yet  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  levee,  at  one  end  of  which  I  tied  up  in  a  stifling 
cloud  of  dust  from  a  cargo  of  cement  in  process  of 
loading,  is  still  busy  and  picturesque. 

Cincinnati  has  grown  on  the  site  of  a  block-house 
built  by  George  Rogers  Clark  in  1780  as  a  base  for 
his  campaign  against  the  Indians  of  northern  Ohio. 
After  the  Revolution  a  grant  of  a  million  acres,  lying 
between  the  two  Miamis,  was  given  to  Mathias  Den¬ 
ham,  who  delegated  to  a  partner  by  the  name  of 
Filson  the  task  of  evolving  a  name  for  the  new  colony 
to  be  founded  thereon.  Working  synthetically,  Filson 
took  the  Greek,  Latin  and  French  for  “City-opposite- 
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the-Licking,”  and  produced  Losantville — L  standing 
for  Licking,  os  for  mouth;  anti  for  opposite,  and 
ville  for  city. 

Filson  met  his  just  reward  in  being  captured, 
scalped,  tortured  and  burned  at  the  stake  by  Indians 
a  few  months  later,  and  his  fearful  and  wonderful 
name  collapsed  of  its  own  weight.  Cincinnati — from 
the  society  of  Revolutionary  veterans — took  its  place. 
Fort  Washington,  built  there  in  1789  by  General 
Harmar,  was  the  base  of  the  important  Indian  cam¬ 
paigns  which,  opening  in  disaster  with  St.  Clair’s  de¬ 
feat,  were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Anthony  Wayne’s  crushing  victory  at  Fallen 
Timbers. 

Cincinnati  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  city 
on  the  Ohio  for  which  Dickens  had  a  kindly  word  in 
his  splenetic  “American  Notes.”  After  soliloquizing 
gloomily  about  how  the  primeval  forests  would  again 
clothe  the  man-ravaged  banks  by  which  they  passed, 
he  continued : 

“Midnight  and  sleep  blot  out  these  scenes  and  thoughts; 
and  when  the  morning  shines  again,  it  gilds  the  housetops 
of  a  lively  city,  before  whose  broad  paved  wharf  the  boat 
is  moored;  with  other  boats,  and  flags,  and  moving  wheels, 
and  hum  of  men  around  it ;  as  though  there  were  not  a 
solitary  or  silent  rood  of  ground  within  the  compass  of  a 
thousand  miles. 

“Cincinnati  is  a  beautiful  city;  cheerful,  thriving,  and 
animated.  I  have  not  often  seen  a  place  that  commends  itself 
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so  favourably  and  pleasantly  to  a  stranger  at  first  glance 
as  this  does :  with  its  clean  houses  of  red  and  white,  its  well- 
paved  roads,  and  foot-ways  of  bi’ight  tile.  Nor  does  it 
become  less  prepossessing  on  closer  acquaintance.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  airy,  the  shops  extremely  good,  the  private 
residences  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  neatness.  There 
is  nothing  of  invention  or  fancy  in  the  varying  styles  of 
these  later  erections,  which,  after  the  dull  company  of  the 
steamboat,  is  perfectly  delightful,  as  conveying  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  there  are  such  qualities  still  in  existence.  The 
disposition  to  ornament  these  pretty  villas  and  render  them 
attractive  leads  to  the  culture  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  the 
laying  out  of  well-kept  gardens,  the  sight  of  which,  to  those 
who  walk  along  the  streets,  is  inexpressibly  refreshing  and 
agreeable.  I  was  quite  charmed  with  the  appearance  of  the 
town,  and  of  its  adjoining  suburb  of  Mount  Auburn;  from 
which  the  city,  lying  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  forms  a 
picture  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  is  seen  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

After  rhapsodizing  over  the  “free  schools,”  the 
courts  and  judges  (described  as  men  of  “high  charac¬ 
ter  and  attainments”)  and  even  a  convention  of  “The 
Washington  Auxiliary  Temperance  Societies,”  which 
chanced  to  be  in  session,  the  distinguished  visitor  con¬ 
cludes  : 

“The  society  with  which  I  mingled  was  intelligent,  cour¬ 
teous  and  agreeable.  The  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati  are  proud 
of  their  city,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  America; 
and  with  good  reason:  for  beautiful  and  thriving  as  it  is 
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now,  and  containing,  as  it  does,  a  population  of  fifty  thousand 
souls,  but  two-and-fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands  (bought  at  that  time  for  a  few  dollars) 
was  a  wild  wood,  and  its  citizens  were  but  a  handful  of 
dwellers  in  scattered  log  huts  upon  the  river  shore.” 

Since  there  is  nothing  said  of  a  breakfast  vis-a-vis 
having  performed  any  knife-swallowing  feats  or 
blown  his  nose  upon  the  tablecloth,  possibly  the  chol¬ 
eric  novelist’s  bile  had  not  been  set  a-simmer  for  the 
Cincinnati  visit.  Louisville  and  Cairo  were  less  for¬ 
tunate. 

As  the  hundred  miles  and  more  a  day  which  I  had 
found  I  could  make  without  difficulty  was  enough  to 
keep  me  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  flood  with  some  to 
spare,  I  felt  justified  in  taking  a  half  day’s  relaxation 
in  the  form  of  a  drive  around  Cincinnati  and  its  at¬ 
tractive  Kentucky  vis-a-vis,  Covington.  The  water¬ 
fronts  of  both  cities  showed  evidences  of  considerable 
pleasure  boating,  but  to  no  such  extent  as  would  have 
been  warranted  by  the  favoring  conditions.  For  from 
the  time  I  passed  Wheeling  I  had  been  running  in  a 
river  which  was  not  only  ideally  suited  itself  for  motor 
cruising,  but  was  entered  by  an  increasing  number  of 
comparatively  deep-water  tributaries,  many  of  which 
were  more  beautiful  scenically  than  the  main  stream. 
Some  of  these  branches,  like  the  Kanawha,  Green, 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  were  navigable  for  large 
steamboats;  scores  and  scores  had  enough  water  for 
motor  craft. 
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It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  rush  my  voyage  down 
the  Ohio;  to  pass  by  the  almost  illimitable  reaches  of 
enchantment  offered  by  its  tributaries  was  worse  still. 
I  am  only  waiting  my  first  free  summer — preferably 
one  following  a  season  of  rougher  work  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  the  world — to  go  back  and  do 
them  stream  by  stream.  Because  this  delectable  jaunt 
will  have  to  be  deferred  for  a  year  or  two,  however,  is 
no  reason  why  the  thousands  of  river  and  outdoor 
lovers  living  on  or  near  these  ideal  inland  waters 
should  not  be  enjoying  them  right  along. 

Casting  off  my  Cincinnati  moorings  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  I  had  some  minutes’  work  with  the 
oars  before  pushing  out  through  the  jam  of  drift 
packed  in  against  the  wharf -boats  to  more  open 
water.  I  had  drifted  down  past  all  of  the  bridges  in 
the  four-mile  current  before  there  was  room  to  run 
the  motor.  The  declining  western  sun,  which  had  not 
failed  me  for  three  days  now,  was  shining  brightly  on 
Cincinnati’s  broken  sky-line,  with  one  tower-like 
structure  of  great  height  raising  a  refulgent  finger 
long  after  lesser  buildings  had  been  blotted  out  by 
the  trees  of  the  first  bend.  On  the  Ohio  side  an  almost 
unbroken  succession  of  Cincinnati  suburbs  kept  step 
with  me  for  fifteen  miles  or  more ;  the  Kentucky  bank 
was  wooded  and  hilly,  with  only  occasional  villages. 

Twenty  miles  below  Cincinnati  I  passed  the  bar- 
choked  shifting  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami.  This  was 
almost  certainly  the  river  Celoron  called  the  “Gros 
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Rochers,”  and  by  which  he  turned  northward  on  his 
return  to  Quebec  after  his  voyage  down  the  Ohio. 
The  leaden  plate  which  he  records  as  having  been 
buried  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream  has  never  been 
found.  When  Ohio  entered  the  Union  in  1803  its 
western  boundary  line  was  fixed  as  a  line  running 
north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami.  Or  rather,  it 
was  intended  that  it  should  be  fixed.  The  moving 
about  of  the  unstable  river  bars  would  have  necessi¬ 
tated  a  putting  of  the  dividing  line  on  wheels  had  not 
the  decision  been  arrived  at  to  plant  the  boundary 
monument  permanently  at  a  point  where  the  Miami 
flowed  in  the  first  place,  which  is  some  hundreds  of 
yards  from  its  present  channel. 

Through  slack-water  navigation  to  Lake  Erie, 
which  was  at  one  time  possible  through  the  canaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Big  Miami  and  the  Maumee,  running 
down  to  Toledo,  is  no  longer  practicable,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  the  Muskingum  and  the  Beaver, — two  other 
rivers  by  which  connection  between  the  Ohio  and 
Lake  Erie  was  once  maintained.  This  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  competition  of  the  railways  made 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  canals  and  locks  un¬ 
profitable. 

I  tied  up  for  the  night  at  the  ferry-landing  at  Ris¬ 
ing  Sun,  Indiana,  where  the  friendly  ferryman  has¬ 
tened  to  put  his  house-boat  at  my  disposal  for  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters.  The  beautiful  little  old  town  is  some 
miles  off  the  railway,  which  possibly  accounts  for  the 
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unaffected  kindliness  of  the  people.  Strolling  for  an 
hour  along  its  elm-bordered  streets  after  dusk,  not 
one  of  the  score  or  more  people  whom  I  met  failed  to 
greet  me  with  a  genial  “Good  evenin’  ”  or  “How  d’ye 
do,  stranger?”  Even  the  fact  that  Rising  Sun  was  the 
locale  of  a  once-popular  play  called  “Blue  Jeans,” 
and  has  quite  recently  been  used  as  a  background  by 
a  moving  picture  company  shooting  simple  rusticity 
scenes,  the  friendly  souls  still  appear  entirely  un¬ 
spoiled  and  unpredatory.  I  actually  had  to  employ 
strategy  to  induce  a  beaming  old  dear  to  take  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  cream  which  (after  I  explained  the  dire¬ 
ness  of  my  need  through  her  bedroom  window)  she 
tumbled  out  of  bed  at  five  o’clock  to  skim  for  my 
morning  strawberries  and  coffee. 

I  shoved  off  from  Rising  Sun  just  as  its  beaming 
prototype  was  brightening  the  still  unclouded  skies 
above  the  treetops  of  the  little  Kentucky  settlement 
with  the  delightfully  unconventional  name  of  Rabbit 
Hash.  Ten  miles  below  two  successive  lights  listed  as 
“Big  Bone  Number  1”  and  “Number  2”  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  I  was  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  of  the  same  name,  heading  a  few  miles  back  in 
what  was  once  the  most  famous  salt  lick  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  It  was  called  Big  Bone  from  the  fossil  re¬ 
mains  of  prehistoric  animals  that  had  been  mired 
down  and  engulfed  there  in  the  ages  past.  Early  pio¬ 
neers  reported  using  the  ribs  of  mammoth  for  tent 
posts.  Frequented  by  big  game  even  in  the  days  of 
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Boone,  the  Lick  was  the  scene  of  many  skirmishes 
between  parties  of  white  and  Indian  hunters.  Today 
this  great  beast-trap  is  a  bog  of  sulphurous  springs, 
but  fossil  remains  are  still  recoverable  by  excavation. 

The  pretty  little  town  of  Vevay,  Indiana,  thirty 
miles  below  Rising  Sun,  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Swiss  in  1803,  and  though  their  plans  for  building  up 
a  grape  and  wine  industry  never  met  with  much  suc¬ 
cess,  the  neatness,  picturesqueness  and  apparent 
prosperity  of  the  settlement  still  largely  populated  by 
their  descendants  bespeak  how  well  the  thrifty  found¬ 
ers  builded.  Heathcoat  Pickett,  most  famous  of  all 
early-day  flat-boat  pilots,  lived  for  most  of  his  life 
on  a  farm  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek,  a  few  miles 
above  Vevay.  Thwaites  credits  him  with  having  made 
twenty  return  trips  to  New  Orleans — going  down  by 
boat  and  coming  back  on  foot  through  the  uncleared, 
Indian-infested  wilderness. 

Carrollton,  with  a  number  of  boats  and  barges 
along  its  waterfront  and  the  stacks  of  several  fac¬ 
tories  rising  above  the  trees  of  the  broad,  low  bottom, 
marked  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River.  Boone’s 
Wilderness  Road  from  beyond  the  Cumberlands  had 
come  out  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Kentucky,  and 
there  had  been  built  Boonesborough,  guarded  by  its 
block-houses,  on  the  edge  of  “The  Dark  and  Bloody 
Ground.  ’  The  Kentucky  itself  was  the  main  highway 
to  the  Ohio  and,  later,  on  to  the  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans. 
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By  the  building1  of  fourteen  locks,  the  present-day 
Kentucky  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of  not  over 
six-feet  draught  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from 
the  Ohio.  Frankfort,  sixty-six  miles  from  Carrollton, 
is  the  principal  city  on  the  beautiful  and  historic 
stream. 

I  made  the  hundred  miles  from  Rising  Sun  to 
Louisville  in  less  than  ten  hours,  running  in  alongside 
the  latter’s  busy  levee  at  about  three  o’clock.  The  last 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  was  through  a  lake-like  stretch 
of  almost  slack  water  which  owes  its  existence  largely 
to  the  big  dam — part  movable  and  part  fixed— imme¬ 
diately  above  the  Falls.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
reaches  of  water  on  the  Ohio  for  motor  boating  and 
racing. 

The  young  reporter  who  had  been  waiting  for  me 
at  the  levee  brought  the  interesting  news  that  I  had 
reached  Louisville  on  the  eve  of  the  Blue  Grass  Coun¬ 
try’s  greatest  holiday,  the  Kentucky  Derby.  The 
hotels  were  all  full,  he  said,  with  visiting  thousands 
sleeping  in  many  miles  of  Pullmans  on  railway  sid¬ 
ings.  He  thought  he  would  be  able,  however,  to  get 
me  at  least  a  cot  in  one  of  the  clubs.  The  boy’s  jaw 
fairly  sagged  with  astonishment  when  I  told  him  that 
the  exigencies  of  my  schedule  would  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  push  on  the  same  evening,  if  I  was  fortunate 
enough,  that  is,  not  to  encounter  too  great  a  delay  in 
getting  through  the  canal  and  locks.  Being  a  Ken¬ 
tuckian  born,  the  idea  that  any  man  could  deliberately 
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leave  Louisville  on  a  Derby  Day  was  something  quite 
beyond  his  ken.  I  wasn’t  at  all  pleased  about  the  thing 
myself,  yet  could  not  see  how  it  could  very  well  be 
helped  under  the  circumstances. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  with  my  mail  and  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  a  hotel  which  was  literally  jammed  solid 
with  a  milling  Derby  crowd  fighting  for  places  to 
sleep,  I  went  down  to  the  canal  to  learn  what  could 
be  done  about  getting  put  through.  Confronted  here 
with  up-  and  down-bound  tows  which  would  tax  the 
capacity  of  the  locks  for  most  of  the  night,  I  was 
asked  if,  by  any  chance,  my  boat  was  large  and  stout 
enough  to  run  the  Falls.  There  was  not  sufficient 
water  for  a  steamboat  to  run,  the  lock-men  said,  but 
plenty  for  a  motor-boat  that  was  big  enough  to  ride 
the  waves  below.  When  I  described  my  little  craft, 
there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  it 
would  fare.  None  of  them  was  willing  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  recommending  a  run,  but  we  finally 
agreed  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  and 
talk  it  over  with  the  Coast  Guard  men  at  the  station 
above  the  dam. 

The  Louisville  Coast  Guard  station  is  almost  if  not 
quite  the  only  river  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  It  is  placed  where  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  craft  getting  in  trouble  at  the  Falls.  I  found 
the  Captain  and  his  men  of  the  same  open,  bluff, 
capable  type  I  had  come  to  know  and  like  so  well  on 
my  Great  Lakes  voyage  of  the  previous  summer. 
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They  told  me  that  there  was  a  descent  of  a  little  over 
twenty-five  feet  in  about  three  miles  at  what  was 
called  the  Falls.  At  low  or  middle  stages  of  the  river 
most  of  this  drop  came  at  the  dam  and  immediately 
below,  and  was  much  too  abrupt  to  run.  In  flood,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fall  was  distributed  over  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  so  that  a  smartly  handled  craft  could  go  over 
without  great  risk.  They  wouldn’t  advise  chancing  it 
with  an  open  boat  at  the  present  stage,  but  with  mine 
decked  over  forward  there  ought  to  be  no  trouble. 
In  any  event,  they  would  stand  by  with  their  life-boat 
in  case  anything  went  wrong. 

A  survey  with  the  glasses  from  the  top  of  the  look¬ 
out  tower  of  the  station  revealed  a  number  of  masses 
of  concrete  breaking  up  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
river,  with  a  clear  channel  to  the  canal.  Drifting 
down  anywhere  into  this  broken  water  meant  dis¬ 
aster  for  any  kind  of  a  craft,  but  far  over  toward  the 
Indiana  side  was  a  broad,  straight  chute  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fairly  deep  water.  This  dropped  out  of 
sight  at  one  point  (probably  where  it  went  over  the 
dam),  to  reappear  below  in  long,  hard-running  waves 
which  drove  against  Corn  Island  before  being  thrown 
back  in  a  great  whirlpool  and  eddy  in  a  loop  of  the 
Indiana  shore. 

It  proved  a  fine,  lively,  exhilarating  run,  but  not 
especially  rough  or  exciting.  The  drop  over  the  dam 
was  a  good  deal  steeper  than  had  appeared  from  the 
top  of  the  half-mile  distant  lookout  tower,  but  it  was 
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also  broader  and  deeper.  By  good  luck,  also,  it  was 
practically  free  of  drift.  This  allowed  me  to  run  the 
motor  wide  open  and  so  to  have  plenty  of  way  to 
work  for  a  quick  recovery  from  the  nose-dive. 

The  plunge  when  it  came,  was  a  bit  dizzying,  but 
withal  far  less  disconcerting  than  either  of  those  down 
the  log-choked  chutes  of  the  dams  I  had  run  below 
Marietta.  The  buried  bow  shook  itself  free  of  water 
before  more  than  a  splash  had  come  over  the  spray- 
hood,  and  then  rose  buoyantly  to  ride  the  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  high  but  well  rounded  waves.  Picking  the  least 
broken  course  through  these  undulating  rollers,  I 
had  no  trouble  in  stemming  the  set  toward  the  big 
whirlpool  when  the  current  was  thrown  across  from 
Corn  Island.  The  heavy  swirls  turned  the  boat  half 
way  around  several  times  but,  with  plenty  of  power  in 
reserve,  it  was  always  easy  to  bring  it  back  to  its 
course. 

Just  as  in  the  St.  Lawrence  the  previous  season, 
I  found  my  dependable  little  Elto  of  great  help  in 
keeping  to  the  most  favorable  channel.  In  a  deep¬ 
water  rapid  the  advantage  of  power  over  oars  is  very 
decided.  But  in  a  badly  broken  rapid  with  many  rocks, 
such  as  those  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
and  the  upper  Columbia,  where  a  boat  has  to  go  down 
stern-first  with  an  even  chance  of  filling  every  third  or 
fourth  run,  a  motor  of  any  kind  is  out  of  the  question. 

At  the  stage  of  the  river  at  the  time  I  ran  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  I  am  inclined  to  believe  a  large  open  skiff 
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could  have  been  taken  down  under  oars  without 
serious  risk  of  an  upset.  With  a  foot  or  so  less  water, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  the  drop  at  the  dam  might 
be  too  abrupt  for  an  undecked  boat  to  survive. 

The  remainder  of  my  run  was  in  a  swift  but  decreas¬ 
ing  current  down  a  winding  channel  that  can  hardly 
vary  greatly  from  that  followed  by  the  early  voy- 
ageurs  when  high  water  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
avoid  the  laborious  portage.  Jeffersonville,  Indiana, 
was  on  my  right  at  the  head  of  the  Falls,  New  Albany 
at  the  foot.  Both  are  manufacturing  towns,  with  a 
population  of  forty  thousand  between  them.  Opposite 
New  Albany  is  the  historic  portage  town  of  Portland, 
now  a  part  of  Louisville. 

Although  there  were  several  places  on  the  Ohio 
dignified  by  the  name  of  rapids,  the  so-called  “Falls” 
was  the  only  point  where  there  was  any  interference 
with  navigation  from  broken  water.  Except  at  flood 
stages  flat-boat  cargo  for  the  lower  river  was  portaged 
here,  continuing  to  its  destination  in  craft  plying  only 
below  the  Falls. 

With  increasing  trade,  the  necessity  of  a  canal 
arose.  This  was  begun  by  a  private  concern  called 
‘  The  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Company,”  in 
1825.  Completed  in  1830,  the  canal  and  locks  served 
until  1872,  when  both  were  enlarged.  In  1874  the 
United  States  Government,  which  had  been  a  partner 
in  the  original  company,  took  over  all  of  the  works, 
(reducing  tolls  from  fifty  to  five  cents  per  ton.  All 
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charges  were  taken  off  in  1880  and  the  canal  has  re¬ 
mained  toll-free  ever  since. 

Running  past  many  summer  homes  and  house-boats 
along  the  high,  wooded  Kentucky  shore,  I  put  in  for 
the  night  at  a  boat-house  situated  in  a  park-like  strip 
of  forest  at  the  foot  of  a  Louisville  artery  called 
Broadway.  The  hospitable  proprietor  of  the  place 
turned  over  to  me  to  sleep  in  what  was  probably  the 
only  empty  shack  in  the  Derby-crowd- jammed  town, 
offering  also  to  keep  an  eye  on  my  outfit  in  case  I 
changed  my  mind  and  hung  over  to  watch  the  ponies 
gallop. 

Louisville  is  built  on  the  first  extensive  plain  on  the 
Ohio.  Below  there  the  hills  which  crowd  the  upper 
river  so  closely  reappear  occasionally,  but  never  for 
long.  The  intervals  between  highlands  become  greater 
and  greater,  until  at  last  is  reached  the  extensive 
flats  of  southern  Illinois  which  can  only  be  protected 
from  inundation  by  the  levee.  The  last  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  river  is  a  monotonous  run  between  widely 
separated  clay  banks  which  vary  in  height  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  water.  Most  of  the  dwellers  on  these 
lowlands  are  “cracker”  squatters,  who  retire  either 
to  the  hills  or  to  house-boats  during  the  period  of 
submersion.  Malaria  and  the  hook-worm  have  sapped 
the  best  of  their  vitality. 

The  winding  rapids  running  down  past  the  present 
site  of  Louisville  must  at  one  time  have  formed  the 
most  beautiful  stretch  between  “The  Forks  of  the 
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Ohio”  and  the  Mississippi.  La  Salle,  in  his  search 
for  a  water  route  to  “La  Chine,”  almost  certainly 
reached  this  point,  but  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  only  a  few  of  the  most  venturesome 
voyageurs  ventured  below  the  rather  over-dreaded 
barrier  of  “The  Falls.” 

There  have  been  many  craft  of  all  kinds  lost  at 
“The  Falls  of  the  Ohio,”  but  what  I  am  inclined  to 
think  must  have  been  the  most  dramatic,  as  it  was 
the  most  momentous,  run  ever  attempted  there  was 
made  in  safety.  When  George  Rogers  Clark  was 
voyaging  down  the  Ohio  with  the  force  he  subse¬ 
quently  led  to  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  he  ran  his  flat- 
boats  into  the  flooded  rapids  just  as  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  getting  under  way.  The  spreading  of  the 
ghostly  green  light  mystified  the  hardy  frontiersmen 
but  did  not  daunt  them.  The  run  was  made  without 
incident,  as,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  spite  of  many 
early  voyageurs’  accounts  of  the  savagery  of  “The 
Falls,”  most  other  passages  of  that  period  must  have 
been.  With  the  total  descent  in  two  or  three  miles 
rather  less  than  many  Colorado  and  Columbia  rapids 
drop  in  as  many  hundred  yards,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
a  properly  handled  bateau  or  barge  could  have  had 
other  than  easy  going  at  all  but  the  very  lowest  stages. 
After  the  building  of  the  dam,  of  course,  a  flood  stage 
has  been  necessary  to  give  even  a  small  boat  enough 
water  to  clear  the  artificial  obstructions. 

The  rapids  and  falls  of  the  great  waterways,  with 
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their  running  and  portaging,  have  always  drawn  the 
dare-devils  and  the  riff-raff  of  the  river  trade.  This 
was  true  at  Lachine  and  the  “Long  Soo”  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  “The  Dalles”  of  the  Columbia,  at  Rock 
Island  and  Keokuk  on  the  Mississippi,  no  less  than  at 
“The  Falls  of  the  Ohio.”  In  more  recent  years  the 
same  thing  was  seen  at  White  Horse  Rapids  during 
the  Klondike  rush. 

Of  all  early  boatmen  of  the  western  waters  none 
was  so  famous  as  Mike  Fink.  Among  rivermen  Fink 
attained  to  a  legendary  eminence  very  similar  to  that 
of  Daniel  Boone  among  woodsmen.  No  feat  of  boat¬ 
ing  or  fighting  was  too  improbable  to  attribute  to  his 
prowess,  no  escapade  too  wild  or  ludicrous.  As  we 
come  across  Fink  again  upon  the  Missouri,  where  the 
final  act  of  the  drama  of  his  eventful  life  was  played 
to  a  tragic  finish,  something  of  his  earlier  Ohio  River 
history  may  be  of  interest.  Much  of  this  centered  at 
“The  Falls,”  where  Mike  and  his  crew  knew  no  rivals 
in  taking  keel-boats  up  or  down  the  swift  water. 

Never  given  to  modesty,  Fink’s  description  of  him¬ 
self  was  characteristic.  “I  can  out-run,  out-hop,  out- 
jump,  throw  down,  drag  out  and  lick  any  man  in  the 
country,”  he  is  recorded  as  having  boasted.  “I’m  a 
Salt-river  roarer;  I  love  the  wimming  and  I’m  chock 
full  of  fight.” 

The  old  Western  Monthly  published  this  physical 
description  of  that  bully  boy: 
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“His  weight  was  about  180  pounds ;  height  about  five 
feet,  nine  inches ;  broad,  round  of  face,  pleasant  features, 
brown  skin,  tanned  by  sun  and  rain ;  blue,  but  very  expres¬ 
sive  eyes,  inclined  to  gray ;  broad,  white  teeth,  and  square, 
brawny  form,  well  proportioned ;  and  every  muscle  of  his 
arms,  thighs  and  legs  was  fully  developed,  indicating  the 
greatest  strength  and  activity.  His  person,  taken  altogether, 
was  a  model  for  a  Hercules,  except  as  to  size.” 

Typical  of  the  Finkian  escapades  was  the  one  by 
which  he  once  obtained  a  fresh  stock  of  mutton.  See¬ 
ing  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  bank  at  a  time  his  boat 
was  short  of  meat,  Mike  seized  one  of  the  bladders 
of  Scotch  snuff  forming  part  of  his  cargo  and  broke 
it  over  the  heads  of  the  nearest  animals.  Announcing 
to  their  alarmed  owner  that  his  sheep  were  dying  with 
black  murrain,  the  grinning  rascal  offered  to  kill  and 
dispose  of  the  bodies  of  the  infected  brutes  in  return 
for  a  five-gallon  jug  of  peach  brandy. 

One  of  the  wild  Irishman’s  choicest  pranks  was 
played  on  the  nascent  majesty  of  the  law  at  budding 
Louisville.  Here  Mike  was  begged  to  be  a  good  fellow 
and  give  himself  up  for  trial  in  order  that  a  constable 
friend  could  collect  the  reward  for  the  boatman’s 
arrest.  Assured  that  there  was  no  danger  of  convic¬ 
tion  Fink,  always  ready  to  oblige,  acquiesced.  Flis 
only  condition  was  that  he  should  be  drawn  to  court 
in  his  yawl,  accompanied  by  his  crew.  Cassedy’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Louisville  records  the  sequel. 
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“Accordingly  a  long-coupled  wagon  was  procured,  and^ 
with  oxen  attached,  it  went  down  the  hill,  at  Third  Street, 
for  Mike’s  yawl.  The  road,  for  it  was  not  then  a  street, 
was  very  steep  and  very  muddy  at  this  point.  Regardless 
of  this,  however,  the  boat  was  set  upon  the  wagon  and  Mike 
and  his  men,  with  their  long  poles  ready,  as  if  for  an  aquatic 
excursion,  were  put  aboard,  Mike  in  the  stern. 

“By  dint  of  laborious  dragging  the  wagon  had  attained 
half  the  height  of  the  hill,  when  out  shouted  the  stentorian 
voice  of  Mike  calling  to  his  men,  ‘Set  poles !’  and  the  end 
of  every  long  pole  was  set  firmly  in  the  thick  mud ;  ‘Back 
her!’  roared  Mike,  and  down  the  hill  again  went  wagon, 
yawl,  men  and  oxen.  Mike  had  been  revolving  the  matter 
in  his  mind  and  had  concluded  it  was  best  not  to  go ;  and 
well  knowing  that  each  of  his  men  was  equal  to  a  moderately 
strong  ox,  he  at  once  conceived  and  executed  the  retrograde 
movement.” 

After  repeating  this  ludicrous  maneuver  twice  or 
thrice,  Mike  finally  allowed  his  wheeled  command  to 
move  on  to  the  court-house,  where,  as  the  constable 
had  assured  him,  he  was  acquitted  for  lack  of  evidence. 

“Other  indictments,  however,  were  found  against  him. 
hut  Mike  preferred  not  to  wait  to  hear  them  tried;  so,  at 
a  given  signal  he  and  his  men  boarded  their  craft  and  again 
stood  ready  to  weigh  anchor.  The  dread  of  the  long  poles  in 
the  hands  of  Mike’s  men  prevented  the  posse  from  urging  any 
very  serious  remonstrance  against  their  departure.  And  off 
they  started  with  poles  ‘tossed.’  As  they  left  the  court-house 
yard  Mike  waved  his  red  bandanna,  which  he  had  fixed  on 
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one  of  the  poles,  and  promising  to  ‘call  again’  was  borne 
back  to  his  element  and  launched  once  more  upon  the  waters.” 


Three  thousand  miles  from  “The  Falls  of  the  Ohio” 
as  three  rivers  wind,  where  the  tawny  lion  of  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  gulps  down  the  lamb  of  the  upper  Missouri, 
we  shall  pick  up  Mike  Fink  again— and  bid  him  good- 

by* 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THROUGH  EGYPT  TO  CAIRO 

Derby  Day  dawned  clear  and  hot,  but  with  humid¬ 
ity  in  the  air  and  banks  of  thunder-clouds  low  in 
the  south-west  indicating  that  the  spell  of  fine  weather 
I  had  enjoyed  since  the  big  storm  was  coming  to  an 
end  with  a  bang.  Breakfasting  in  the  fevered  city,  I 
found  the  morning  papers  featuring  optimistic  local 
forecasts  of  fair  weather  for  the  afternoon.  Feeling 
impelled  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  going  while 
it  lasted,  I  hastened  dutifully  back  to  my  boat  and 
prepared  to  cast  off.  A  perfunctory  attempt  to  pick 
up  a  late  weather  forecast  over  the  radio  at  the  im¬ 
probable  hour  of  nine  in  the  morning  was  quite  as 
an  afterthought. 

Yet  almost  the  first  station  I  tuned-in  upon  was 
broadcasting  what  appeared  to  be  a  many  times  re¬ 
peated  warning  of  much  urgency. 

After  saying  something  about  a  very  low  barom¬ 
eter,  the  announcer  went  on  to  add  that  cyclonic 
conditions  could  be  expected  to  prevail  over  Kentucky 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  with 
thunder-storms  of  great  violence  in  the  afternoon  and 
early  evening.  I  did  not  get  the  name  of  the  station, 
though  I  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  a  local  one. 

No  one  in  Louisville  that  day  was  going  to  make 
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public  admission  of  the  fact  that  there  was  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  storm  before  the  Derby  was  over.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  their  faith  was  justified — 
by  a  hair. 

To  just  what  an  extent  I  would  have  heeded  this 
warning  had  not  the  Kentucky  Derby  already  been 
hanging  in  the  same  scale  of  the  balance,  I  cannot 
say.  As  it  was,  however,  the  threat  of  a  really  bad 
storm  over  the  very  part  of  the  river  I  would  be  navi¬ 
gating  gave  just  the  necessary  excuse  for  deferring 
my  departure  until  the  morrow.  Running  back  the 
canvas  hood  of  my  boat  until  it  covered  the  tilted 
motor  on  the  stern,  I  moored  the  little  craft  fore- 
and-aft  in  a  patch  of  willows  and  hied  me  off  to 
Churchill  Downs  to  fight  my  way  in  to  the  Derby. 

Villainously  black  clouds  from  the  southwest  kept 
piling  thicker  and  thicker  through  all  of  the  earlier 
races,  and  a  whirling  turret  of  lightning-shot  nimbus 
was  bearing  down  toward  the  Downs  even  as  the 
horses  were  crowding  the  barrier  for  the  start  of  the 
Derby.  Big  drops  were  falling  as  Sande,  after  a  splen¬ 
did  ride  in  which  he  made  the  running  all  the  way, 
piloted  “Flying  Ebony”  under  the  wire  in  first  place. 
Five  minutes  later  a  very  robust  young  near-cyclone 
was  trying  every  trick  it  knew  to  wipe  the  famous 
race-track  off  the  map  of  Kentucky. 

The  principal  reason  that  it  failed  was  because  its 
main  concentration  of  smearing  power  was  bunched  in 
the  whorl  of  twisting  cloud  which,  missing  the  heart 
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of  Louisville  by  a  mile  or  two,  followed  the  line  of 
least  resistance  up  the  river.  That  things  had  been 
aviating  along  the  Ohio  was  evident  as  soon  as  I  re¬ 
turned  to  look  after  my  boat.  A  number  of  launches 
and  house-boats  were  swamped  at  their  moorings, 
with  a  good  many  more  adrift.  My  own  argosy, 
though  plastered  with  a  coating  of  mud  and  leaves, 
was  almost  dry  inside.  This  was  partly  due  to  its 
heavy  canvas  cover,  partly  to  its  sheltered  mooring, 
with  the  willows  breaking  both  wind  and  waves.  An 
extra  mooring  line  run  to  his  house-boat  by  the  boat¬ 
house  man  had  also  been  of  much  help  in  keeping  the 
plunging  little  craft  from  driving  ashore. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  I  could  count  myself  very 
fortunate  in  picking  up  the  radio  weather  warning 
which  had  kept  me  off  the  river  during  the  time  that 
waterway  was  occupied  by  what  had  plainly  been  a 
cyclonic  storm  of  considerable  force;  just  how  for¬ 
tunate  I  did  not  realize  until,  the  following  forenoon, 
I  reached  the  swath  of  that  busy  little  twister’s  center 
of  activity. 

Getting  everything  ready  for  an  early  start  before 
turning  in  that  night,  I  was  off  the  next  morning  at 
four  o’clock.  An  over-night  drop  in  the  river  level  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  crest  of  the  flood  had  caught  up  with 
and  passed  me  during  my  thirty-six  hour  stop,  and 
that — unless  I  overtook  it  in  the  course  of  the  present 
day’s  run — I  could  expect  falling  water  for  the  rest 
of  my  voyage. 
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The  passing  of  the  crest  made  itself  felt  in  two 
ways — a  slackening  of  the  current  and  a  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  driftwood.  A  waxing  flood  floats  loose 
more  drift  at  every  foot  of  rise;  a  waning  one  hangs 
the  flotsam  back  on  the  bank  with  every  foot  of  fall. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  rains  of  the  upper 
valley  began  roofing  the  river  with  floating  wood,  I 
began  to  have  plenty  of  open  water  in  which  to  navi¬ 
gate. 

That  the  slightly  decreased  speed  of  the  current 
was  a  good  deal  more  than  offset  by  not  having  lo 
dodge  driftwood  became  evident  when  I  found  fly- 
self  passing  Dam  43  just  as  my  first  tank  of  gasohne 
ran  out.  Twenty-five  miles  in  two  hours  was  good 
going.  When  a  simple  computation  revealed  that  six¬ 
teen  hours  at  that  rate  would  put  something  like  two 
hundred  miles  of  river  behind  me,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  advantage  of  the  early  start,  open  water  and 
fair  weather  to  win  back  the  day  I  had  lost  and  leave 
myself  in  a  position  where  there  would  be  no  question 
of  finishing  through  to  Cairo  on  time.  Without  set¬ 
ting  two  hundred  miles  as  a  mark,  I  simply  decided 
to  keep  plugging  along  until  weariness  or  weather 
made  me  willing  to  call  it  a  day’s  work. 

Broken  and  stripped  trees  became  more  and  more 
in  evidence  the  farther  I  fared  down  river,  but  a  good- 
sized  barn,  which  had  been  picked  up  bodily  and 
slammed  among  the  fringing  willows  of  the  Indiana 
shore,  was  the  first  unmistakable  sign  I  had  that  a 
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real  cyclone  had  been  at  work.  Barns  and  wind-mills, 
blown  flat,  appeared  frequently  during  the  next  half 
hour,  and  when  I  headed  in  for  gasoline  at  the  little 
hamlet  of  Mauckport  at  eight  o’clock,  it  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  a  nondescript  object  on  the  bank  near  the 
landing  was  really  a  house-boat  standing  on  its  nose 
in  the  mud.  It  had  been  lifted  out  of  the  water  and 
planted  there  by  yesterday  afternoon’s  c}rclone,  they 
told  me  at  the  general  store  where  I  filled  my  cans. 
It  had  been  a  right  smart  blow,  the  store-keeper  in- 
fC:med;  but  how  lucky  it  didn’t  hit  Lueyvil  in  time 
to  >roak  the  Durby ! 

I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  give  my  smart  little 
radio  an  appreciative  pat  on  returning  to  the  boat. 
Save  for  that  last-minute  warning,  I  should  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  dawdling  along  down  Mauckport-way 
the  previous  unsettled  afternoon,  and — with  enough 
air  stirring  to  lift  a  house-boat  out  of  the  water  and 
drive  it  into  the  ground  like  a  fence-post — I  could 
hardly  have  avoided  a  very  thorough  mud-and-water 
bath  at  the  very  least. 

Drifting  to  refill  my  tank  early  in  the  afternoon, 
another  resort  to  arithmetic  proved  that  I  had  covered 
the  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  of  river  between  my 
starting  point  of  the  morning  and  the  coal-mining 
town  of  Canneltown,  Indiana,  in  but  little  over  nine 
hours.  “Cutting  corners”  at  the  bends  had  materially 
reduced  the  actual  distance  covered,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  I  was  maintaining  the  twelve-miles-an- 
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hour  average  with  a  good  margin.  The  hills  on  both 
sides  had  become  lower  as  the  river  broadened,  with 
the  wide  overflow  bottoms  covered  by  an  almost 
tropical  growth  of  vegetation.  The  tropical  effect 
was  further  heightened  by  narrow  winding  back-chan¬ 
nels  almost  overarched  by  spreading  trees  and  trail¬ 
ing  vines. 

The  afternoon  shadows  were  lengthening  as  I 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Green,  masked  by  its  spread¬ 
ing  marshes,  and  entered  the  series  of  ox-bow  bends 
leading  on  to  Evansville  and  Henderson.  Green  River, 
though  appearing  no  more  than  a  back-water  slough 
from  the  Ohio,  has  a  series  of  dams  and  locks  which 
make  possible  navigation  by  steam-boats  of  slightly 
over  five  feet  draught  to  Mammoth  Cave  Landing, 
almost  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  scenic  trips  offered  by  any  of 
the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Ohio. 

Evansville,  folded  lovingly  around  the  outside  end 
of  an  extremely  sharp  hair-pin  bend,  was  rapidly 
dissolving  in  the  purple  twilight  as  I  ran  in  and  tied 
up  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  boat  and  climbed  the 
levee  for  a  last  filling  of  my  depleted  gasoline  cans. 
This  fine  little  city  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
people  is  as  beautiful  and  progressive  as  it  is  pros¬ 
perous.  Besides  being  a  manufacturing,  mercantile 
and  coal-shipping  center,  it  is  the  main  lower  river 
port  for  steamboat  traffic.  One  of  its  most  serious 
problems  has  been  that  of  preventing  the  capricious 
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Ohio  from  taking  a  short-cut  across  the  base  of  the 
bend  on  which  it  is  situated  and  leaving  the  levee  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  river.  An  extensive  series  of 
Government  dikes  on  the  inside  of  the  bend  above 
Evansville  has  been  planted  by  way  of  persuading 
the  river  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  longest 
way  round  is  the  best  for  all  concerned. 

Darkness  had  fallen  before  I  had  tanked  up  and 
was  out  on  the  river  again,  but  this  was  of  small  mo¬ 
ment  as  long  as  there  was  no  fog  or  mist  to  obscure 
the  lights.  I  was  still  making  such  good  progress,  in¬ 
deed,  that  it  was  only  the  breaking  of  a  heavy  thunder- 
squall  which  finally  brought  my  run  to  an  end  at 
Henderson,  Kentucky,  eleven  miles  below  Evans¬ 
ville.  According  to  the  chart,  Henderson  is  separated 
by  well  over  a  hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  Falls  at  Louisville.  By  cutting  behind  islands 
and  across  open  bends  I  had  run  possibly  five  miles 
less  than  this.  I  was  a  bit  sore  and  stiff  from  sitting 
so  long  in  one  position,  but  not  especially  tired.  My 
motor  had  not  missed  a  shot  in  the  whole  distance, 
nor  yet  tangled  its  propeller  up  with  mud  or  drift¬ 
wood. 

By  a  pleasant  coincidence,  the  diesel-powered 
barge  to  which  I  tied  up  in  seeking  shelter  from  the 
rain  proved  to  be  owned  by  the  local  Elto  agent,  who 
was  living  aboard.  He  put  me  up  for  the  night  and 
rolled  out  at  daybreak  to  send  me  off  to  an  early 
start  with  a  hot  breakfast. 
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The  lucky  star  which  had  been  guiding  me  all  the 
way  down  from  Pittsburgh  went  into  temporary 
eclipse  behind  the  morning  fog  which  blanketed  the 
river  as  I  pushed  on  from  Henderson.  Hearing  a 
steamboat  wThouf-ing  in  the  gray  obscurity  ahead,  I 
crowded  almost  over  to  the  willows  of  the  Indiana 
shore,  giving  it  a  half  mile  or  more  of  open  river  in 
which  to  pass.  Just  why  the  asthmatic  old  craft  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  crowding  the  same  side  I  never  learned, 
but  probably  the  trouble  its  ancient  engines  were  hav¬ 
ing  in  getting  up  enough  way  to  climb  the  wickets  of 
Dam  48  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There  is  still  a  sub¬ 
stantial  tumble  of  water  over  the  wickets  of  a  dam, 
even  when  they  are  laid  down  and  well  submerged, 
so  that  a  steamboat  which  is  approaching  its  scrap- 
heap  days  may  have  a  touch-and-go  fight  on  its  hands 
in  getting  up. 

When  the  slapity-bang  took  shape  out  of  the  fog 
it  was  a  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  with  its  port  side 
perhaps  half  that  distance  from  a  number  of  partly 
submerged  objects  of  steel  and  concrete  which  I  sub¬ 
sequently  found  were  some  of  the  upper  works  of  the 
locks  of  the  dam.  With  plenty  of  room  to  pass,  I 
turned  sharply  to  starboard  and  headed  into  the  hard- 
running  current  between  steamer  and  lock.  At  almost 
the  same  instant  the  wallowing  stern-wheeler  side¬ 
slipped  along  the  wickets  and,  in  turning  toward  mid¬ 
stream  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  from  being  swung 
against  the  lock,  completely  closed  the  open  channel. 
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As  it  was  by  that  time  too  late  to  head  across  the 
steamer’s  bow  to  pass  on  its  starboard  side,  nothing 
was  left  for  me  to  do  but  turn  into  the  broken  and 
obstructed  swirls  above  the  submerged  lock.  The  mo¬ 
ment  I  was  over  far  enough  to  be  sure  of  clearing  the 
churning  stern-wheel,  I  reached  back  to  shut  off  my 
motor  in  order  to  reduce  the  impact  with  whatever  I 
was  about  to  hit.  Some  solid  object  from  below  beat 
me  to  it,  however,  and  with  a  savage  whang  and  a 
scream  of  protest,  the  little  kicker  was  knocked  out 
of  the  water  with  a  sheared  propeller  pin. 

Before  I  could  get  out  the  oars  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  had  struck  twice,  each  time,  fortunately,  carry¬ 
ing  over  the  obstruction  without  being  swung  side- 
wise  and  upset.  Then  I  brought  its  head  round  and 
managed  to  finish  the  obstacle  race  with  only  a  soft 
carom  or  two  of  little  menace. 

I  was  into  the  clear  just  in  time.  Hardly  had  I  come 
out  below  than  the  wake  of  the  floundering  wheel  of 
the  swinging  steamer  began  to  run  across  the  broken 
water  of  the  submerged  lock,  quickly  turning  the 
place  to  a  maelstrom.  Realizing  how  close  to  a  squeeze 
it  had  been,  I  stopped  swearing  at  the  steamer  and 
sat  down  to  voice  a  few  quiet  words  of  appreciation  of 
my  steaafast  old  friend,  “The  Sweet  Little  Cherub 
who  sits  up  aloft  to  keep  watch  o’er  the  life  of  Poor 
Jack.” 

Roaring  its  apprehension  and  terror,  the  plunging 
steamer  was  still  treading  the  wickets  like  a  squirrel 
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on  a  wheel  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  from  spanking 
the  lock  with  its  stern-wheel  as  the  thickening  wall  of 
fog  shut  it  off  from  my  vision.  It  was  evident  from 
below  that  there  was  a  heavy  set  of  current  to  and 
through  the  lock,  which  possibly  accounted  for  the 
way  in  which  the  old  tub  had  wallowed  over  onto  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road. 

A  continuance  of  the  fog  and  the  delay  incident  to 
giving  my  outraged  little  motor  a  precautionary  over¬ 
hauling  were  responsible  for  putting  an  end  to  a  little 
plan  I  had  been  incubating  to  finish  my  voyage  with 
one  fell  swoop  through  another  long  day’s  run  that  I 
reckoned  would  land  me  in  Cairo  by  nightfall.  Faring 
along  at  a  comfortable  gait  after  the  fog  began  thin¬ 
ning,  I  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  a  half  hour  later  picked  up  the  mirage-distorted 
steeples  and  stacks  of  Shawneetown,  famous  in  the 
days  of  the  flat-boatmen  as  the  most  disreputable 
river  port  north  of  Natcliez-Under-the-Hill. 

The  fine  line  of  limestone  cliffs  and  Cave-in-the- 
Rock,  once  used  as  the  stronghold  of  a  notorious  ban¬ 
dit  gang,  strung  along  on  my  port  beam  for  an  hour 
toward  mid-afternoon,  and  long  before  dark  I  made 
comfortable  camp  with  a  “cracker”  shanty-boat  flo¬ 
tilla  tied  up  on  the  Illinois  shore  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  It  was  quite  the 
most  feminine  stretch  of  river  I  had  found  on  my 
voyage.  A  few  miles  above  were  Sisters  Island  and 
Sisters  Light  1  and  2;  nearer  camp  was  Old  Maid 
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Crossing,  leading  over  to  Cumberland  Island  and 
Smithland ;  and  at  camp  was  the  cracker  outfit  into 
which  I  had  innocently  stumbled,  with  all  of  its  men 
folk  save  an  old  man  and  a  boy  away  on  a  wood-chop¬ 
ping  contract.  Need  I  add  that  I  had  a  wide-eyed  and 
wondering  circle  round  the  camp-fire  that  evening 
when  I  took  the  occasion  to  tell  about  Mount  Athos, 
near  Salonika,  from  which  colony  of  Greek  orthodox 
monks  not  only  are  all  women  excluded,  but  even  cows 
and  hens  and  the  females  of  every  species  as  well. 

When  my  eager  audience  had  gulped  that  down 
with  many  a  “Land  Sakes!”  and  “Do  tell!”  I  tried 
to  cap  it  by  telling  about  Ladakah  or  Little  Tibet, 
one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  where  polyandry 
is  practiced.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  about  the  time 
I  got  to  the  “magpo,”  for  in  the  morning,  with  many 
sly  giggles,  I  was  pressed  for  additional  data  about 
the  gal  whose  old  man  could  buy  her  divorces  at  the 
rate  of  a  sheep  a  husband. 

I  had  expected  to  cover  the  sixty  remaining  miles 
to  Cairo  well  before  noon  of  the  following  day,  but 
a  heavy  up-stream  wind  which  began  a  couple  of  hours 
after  I  started  slowed  up  progress  materially.  Un¬ 
broken  by  high  banks,  and  with  long  stretches  of 
the  river  spreading  out  over  shallows  of  a  greater 
breadth  than  that  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  rivers,  the  gale  had  soon  kicked  up  a 
sea  into  which  I  could  not  run  at  full  speed  without 
taking  in  water  faster  than  I  could  bail  it  out. 
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Going  was  more  comfortable  under  a  slowed  en¬ 
gine,  but  I  had  only  nicely  settled  down  to  barging 
through  at  half-speed,  when  an  over-loaded  launch 
with  a  disabled  engine  signaled  me  for  help.  A 
mother  with  a  year-old  child  tried  to  board  me,  but 
never  got  farther  than  about  half  way.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  she  had  already  passed  me  the  baby.  They 
pulled  the  squawking  parent  back  to  the  launch  with 
a  boat-hook,  but  left  me  the  offspring.  Then  the  wind 
blew  us  apart,  and  it  was  an  hour  before  the  launch 
was  towed  into  quiet  water  where  it  would  accept  de¬ 
livery  of  the  brat. 

The  Tennessee,  most  important  tributary  of  the 
Ohio,  is  almost  as  long  as  the  main  river  and  of  more 
than  half  the  volume.  It  can  be  navigated  by  steam¬ 
ers  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  famous 
Muscle  Shoals  are  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from 
the  mouth.  With  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  afford¬ 
ing  many  hundreds  of  miles  more  of  navigable 
stream,  that  river  really  is  an  inland  waterway  system 
of  its  own.  Paducah,  a  picturesque  old  southern  town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  has  steamboat  services 
running  both  up  and  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  to  the  Cumberland. 

Old  Fort  Massac,  on  the  site  of  which  George 
Rogers  Clark  had  camped  on  his  famous  expedition 
against  Kaskaskia,  reared  its  ancient  foundations 
from  a  bluff  on  the  Illinois  side  below  Paducah,  but  I 
confined  my  visit  to  a  hasty  landing  for  a  final  gallon 
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of  gasoline  at  nearby  Metropolis.  Four  hours  later, 
wet  and  weary  from  battering  through  head  seas  all 
the  way,  I  was  unloading  my  outfit  to  a  convenient 
house-boat  just  above  the  Cairo  levee. 

By  noon  of  the  next  day  my  boat  was  stored  in  a 
convenient  warehouse,  my  hard-worked  little  Elto 
was  on  the  way  to  the  factory  for  an  overhauling,  and 
I  was  washed,  dressed  and  speeding  West.  In  spite 
of  having  had  more  bad  weather  than  good,  a  day’s 
delay  at  Louisville,  and  hazards  of  the  road  which  in¬ 
cluded  one  all-but-disastrous  smash,  I  had  finished 
inside  of  my  schedule  with  some  little  time  to  spare. 
My  one  regret  was  over  having  had  to  rush  by  so 
much  that  was  beautiful  and  worth-while  on  the  Ohio, 
and  that,  I  trust,  can  be  remedied  later.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  such  illimitable  lanes  of  enchantment  to 
lure  canoe  and  motor-boat. 

#••••••• 

Dickens,  after  his  altogether  unaccountable  rhap¬ 
sody  anent  Cincinnati,  was  consumed  by  a  venomous 
moroseness  for  the  remainder  of  his  voyage  down  the 
Ohio  which  culminated,  at  Cairo,  in  a  spasm  of  viru¬ 
lence  which  touched  the  top  notch  of  even  his  own 
barometer  of  biliousness.  The  table  deportment  of  his 
fellow  passengers  seems  to  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble,  judging  from  this  de  profundis: 

“I  never  in  my  life  did  see  such  listless,  heavy  dulness  as 
brooded  over  these  meals ;  the  very  recollection  of  it  weighs 


When  the  Ohio  spreads  over  the  low  flats  of  “Egypt,”  Illinois 


A  springtime  flood  on  the  lower  Ohio  makes  navigable  the  streets 

of  a  Kentucky  village 
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me  down,  and  makes  me,  for  the  moment,  wretched.  .  .  . 
Sitting  down  with  so  many  fellow  animals  to  ward  off  thirst 
and  hunger  as  a  business ;  to  empty,  each  creature,  his 
Yahoo’s  trough  as  quickly  as  he  can;  and  then  slink  sul¬ 
lenly  away.  .  .  .  goes  so  against  the  grain  with  me,  that 
I  seriously  believe  the  recollection  of  these  funeral  feasts 
will  be  a  waking  nightmare  to  me  all  my  life.  .  .  .  Such 
deadly  leaden  people;  such  systematic  plodding  weary  insup¬ 
portable  heaviness ;  such  a  mass  of  animated  indigestion  in 
respect  of  all  that  was  genial,  jovial,  frank,  social,  or  hearty ; 
never,  sure,  was  brought  together  elsewhere  since  the  world 
began.” 

When  a  man  feels  like  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  his  soul  would  have  been  attuned  to  the 
beauty  of  the  river.  Of  Louisville  Dickens  writes  that 
the  city  presented  “no  objects  of  interest  sufficient  to 
detain  us  on  our  way.”  Practically  all  that  was  set 
down  about  the  lovely  and  historic  town  at  “The 
Falls  of  the  Ohio”  had  to  do  with  the  almost  human 
antics  of  a  couple  of  pigs  found  wallowing  in  the  mud 
of  one  of  the  streets. 

And  the  farther  down  stream  they  fared  the  worse 
it  got. 

“Nor  was  the  scenery,  as  we  approached  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  at  all  inspiriting  in  its 
influence.  The  trees  were  stunted  in  their  growth;  the  banks 
were  low  and  flat ;  the  settlements  and  log  cabins  fewer  in 
number;  their  inhabitants  more  wan  and  wretched  than 
any  we  had  encountered  yet.  No  songs  of  birds  were  in  the 
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air,  no  pleasant  scents,  no  moving  lights  and  shadows  from 
swift  passing  clouds.  Hour  after  hour  the  changeless  glare 
of  the  hot,  unwinking  sky  shone  upon  the  same  monotonous 
objects.  Elour  after  hour  the  river  rolled  along,  as  wearily 
and  slowly  as  the  time  itself.” 

And  then  Cairo  and  the  climacteric  outburst  of 
savage  spleen. 

“At  length,  upon  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  we  arrived 
at  a  spot  so  much  more  desolate  than  any  we  had  yet 
beheld,  that  the  forlornest  places  we  had  passed  were,  in 
comparison  with  it,  full  of  interest.  At  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  on  ground  so  flat  and  low  and  marshy,  that  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  it  is  inundated  to  the  house-tops,  lies 
a  breeding  place  of  fever,  ague  and  death;  vaunted  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  mine  of  Golden  Hope,  and  speculated  in,  on  the 
faith  of  monstrous  representations,  to  many  people’s  ruin. 
A  dismal  swamp,  on  which  the  half-built  houses  rot  away: 
cleared  here  and  there  for  the  space  of  a  few  yards ;  and 
teeming,  then,  with  rank  unwholesome  vegetation,  in  whose 
baleful  shade  the  wretched  wanderers  who  are  tempted  hither, 
droop,  and  die,  and  lay  their  bones ;  the  hateful  Mississippi 
circling  and  eddying  before  it,  and  turning  off  upon  its 
southern  course  a  slimy  monster  hideous  to  behold ;  a  hotbed 
of  disease,  an  ugly  sepulchre,  a  grave  uncheered  by  any 
gleam  of  promise :  a  place  without  one  single  quality,  in 
earth  or  air  or  water,  to  commend  it ;  such  is  this  dismal 
Cairo.” 

Dyspepsia  alone  couldn’t  account  for  a  “Hymn  of 
Hate”  like  that  one.  Dickens,  along  with  a  few  others 
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of  the  easy  marks  among  his  own  and  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  must  have  snapped  up  a  block  of  original 
promoter’s  groundfloor  stock.  But  whoever  heard  a 
snagged  sucker  squeal  to  high  heaven  like  that — even 
in  Florida? 

Another  British  writer  and  traveler  of  about 
Dickens’  time  was  more  optimistic  respecting  Cairo. 
Because  of  its  strategic  position  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  carrying  the  main  currents  of  American 
trade,  he  prophesied  that  it  would  ultimately  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  plucky  little  city  of  Cairo  of  the  present  day, 
fighting  back  a  predatory  torrent  on  either  flank, 
might  be  said  to  have  struck  a  mean  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes.  Safe  behind  its  towering 
levees,  it  has  made  itself  healthy  and  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  rich  and  prosperous.  With  sixty  feet  of 
water  at  all  seasons  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
is  already  one  of  the  greatest  inland  harbors  in 
America. 

Three  states  are  in  sight  at  one  time  as  Cairo  levee 
is  approached  by  the  Ohio.  Illinois  is  to  the  right, 
Kentucky  to  the  left,  and  Missouri,  beyond  the  broad 
flood  of  the  Mississippi,  straight  ahead. 

Where  the  two  great  rivers  come  together  the  Ohio 
has  the  appearance  of  being  almost  as  large  a  stream 
as  the  Mississippi.  This  is  not  the  case  by  a  consid¬ 
erable  margin,  but  it  would  have  been  had  the  Ohio- 
like  the  Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  for  instance — joined 
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the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Ohio  not  only  drains  a  larger  basin — 
214,000  square  miles — than  does  the  Mississippi 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  but  it  also  has  a 
greater  flow.  Again,  although  its  basin  is  not  so  ex¬ 
tensive  in  area  as  is  that  of  the  Missouri,  the  annual 
discharge  of  the  Ohio  is  greater  than  that  of  the  river 
which  is  really  the  main  Mississippi  in  everything  but 
name. 

And  furthermore:  accepting  the  4,300-mile  long 
Missouri-Lower  Mississippi  as  the  main  river,  then 
the  Ohio — which  is  larger  than  the  Upper  Mississippi 
—is  the  main  tributary  of  the  world’s  longest  river. 
And  so - 

It  is  hard  to  leave  La  Belle  Rivi&re  just  as  we  have 
brought  out  so  important  a  fact;  but  with  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  “The  Big  Muddy”  to  be  navigated  it  is 
time  to  launch  our  boat.  We  will  take  up  the  matter 
of  shuffling  these  rivers  into  their  proper  places  in  a 
later  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  I 


HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 

So  far  as  is  known,  Marquette  and  Joliet,  who 
passed  its  mouth  in  1673,  were  the  first  white  men  to 
see  the  Missouri  River.  Marquette’s  sketch  map 
shows  it  under  the  name  of  Pekittanoui.  The  present 
name  undoubtedly  was  derived  from  the  Oumessourit 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  ranged  in  that  region.  This 
word  appears  to  have  meant,  “Living  at  the  Mouth 
of  the  Waters.”  There  is  nothing  upon  which  to 
base  the  popular  belief  that  the  name  had  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  turbidity  of  the  stream.  “The  Big 
Muddy”  is  almost  certainly  a  creature  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  white.  The  river  had,  and  has,  many 
other  nicknames,  “dirty”  figuring  in  the  most  of 
them.  Few  of  these  are  printable. 

The  Verendryes  were  undoubtedly  the  earliest 
whites  to  see  the  upper  Missouri,  but  they  were  not 
entirely  clear  as  to  what  stream  it  was  or  its  relation 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  most  important  exploration 
work  of  these  courageous  Frenchmen  was  done  in  the 
decade  and  a  half  from  1730  to  1745.  Voyaging  from 
Montreal  by  the  Great  Lakes,  fur  trading  posts  were 
established  on  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake 
Winnipeg,  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  at  Fort 
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La  Reine,  on  the  present  site  of  Portage  la  Prairie. 

The  visit  to  the  Mandans  of  the  upper  Missouri 
was  made  in  1738-9,  La  Verendrye,  his  two  sons  and 
twenty  men  making  up  the  party.  The  meager  record 
indicates  disappointment  at  finding  that  the  Mandans 
were  just  ordinary  red  Indians  instead  of  a  white  race 
of  unknown  origin  as  the  explorers  had  been  led  to 
believe.  Their  industry,  the  comparatively  advanced 
state  of  their  agriculture,  the  well  built  houses  and 
a  generally  friendly  attitude  compensated  somewhat 
for  finding  the  women  only  “fairly  good  looking” 
with  no  great  number  of  blondes. 

With  the  only  possible  European  contact  at  this 
time  that  with  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  Verendrye  was  justified  in  building 
up  this  “blond  hope.”  The  lure  of  the  bizarre  and  mys¬ 
terious  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  seductive  will- 
o’-the-wisps  of  the  explorer.  The  “white  Indian”  tra¬ 
dition  seems  even  to  have  existed  among  the  redmen 
themselves.  It  continued  to  crop  up  until  the  last  tribe 
had  fallen  victim  to  the  census  enumerator — and  then 
led  on  to  the  Arctic. 

On  the  first  expedition  only  one  of  the  younger 
Verendryes  and  a  companion  pushed  on  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  spending  a  few  days  at  a  Mandan  village  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Knife 
and  very  probably  close  to  the  point  where  Lewis  and 
Clark  wintered  more  than  sixty  years  later.  The 
second  expedition,  undertaken  in  1742,  was  intended 
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to  reach  the  great  western  sea  of  salt,  described  by 
the  Indians.  This  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been 
the  Pacific,  but  could  also  have  been  only  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  which  may  well  have  impressed  the  Indian 
both  with  its  size  and  salinity. 

The  party  consisted  of  only  four  white  men — two 
sons  of  Verendrye  and  two  other  Canadians.  Obtain¬ 
ing  Indian  guides  at  the  Mandan  villages,  they 
pushed  on  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  several 
weeks,  but  whether  up  the  Missouri  to  the  vicinity  of 
Great  Falls,  or  along  the  Little  Missouri  and  the 
Yellowstone  is  not  clear.  Nor  will  it  ever  be  definitely 
known  whether  the  snow-capped  mountains  reported 
to  have  been  sighted  were  the  main  ranges  of  the 
Rockies  or  only  the  lower  and  nearer  Black  Hills.1 

The  expedition  was  forced  to  turn  back  within  sight 
of  the  mountains  when  their  guides  refused  to  enter 
the  country  of  the  Snakes.  The  Chevalier  Verendrye 
records  that  the  Missouri  was  reached  in  March,  1743, 
and  that  on  the  30th  of  that  month  he 

“.  .  .  placed  upon  a  hillock  near  the  fort  (Indian)  a  lead 
plaque  with  the  arms  and  inscription  of  the  king  and  formed 
a  pyramid  of  stones  for  the  general.  I  told  the  Indians,  who 

i  A  National  Monument  bearing  the  name  of  Verendrye  has  been 
established  at  the  point  near  which  the  explorers  crossed  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  A  bridge  about  to  be  completed  here  is,  thanks  to  the  suggestion 
of  Ralph  Budd,  President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  also  to 
bear  the  name  Verendrye.  This  is  but  the  latest  of  Mr.  Budd’s  many 
efforts  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  early  explorers  of  the  North¬ 
west. 
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had  no  knowledge  of  the  lead  plaque  I  had  placed  in  the 
ground,  that  I  was  setting  up  these  stones  in  memory  of  our 
coming  to  the  country.  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to 
take  the  altitude  at  that  place;  but  our  astrolabe  had  been 
out  of  order  since  the  beginning  of  our  journey,  the  ring 
being  broken.” 

The  Chevalier,  in  burying  the  plate  (the  inscription 
on  which  shows  it  to  have  been  prepared  in  advance), 
was  following  the  same  French  custom  we  have  seen 
pursued  at  about  the  same  time  by  Celoron  de  Bien¬ 
ville  on  the  Ohio.  The  theory  was  that  the  planting 
of  the  plate  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  established  claim 
to  all  of  its  drainage  basin.  Both  of  these  later  explor¬ 
ers  might  have  saved  themselves  some  trouble  had 
they  been  informed  that  La  Salle,  half  a  century  or 
more  previously,  in  sinking  a  plaque  in  the  mud  of  the 
Mississippi  delta,  had  recorded  a  blanket  claim  for 
France  to  the  basins  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  very  sizable  river  drainage 
areas. 

Verendrye’s  plate  was  kicked  out  of  the  ground  by 
a  schoolgirl,  in  1913,  after  the  erosive  action  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  had  exposed  a  corroded 
corner.  This  was  on  a  bluff  above  the  Missouri  not 
far  from  the  present  site  of  Fort  Pierre,  South  Da¬ 
kota.  The  historical  society  of  that  state,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  French  antiquarians,  have  made  critical 
studies  of  the  interesting  discovery.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  genuineness.  Together  with  the  all-too-brief 
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Verendrye  records,  it  establishes  the  father  and  sons 
of  that  brave  and  chivalrous  family  as  the  outstanding 
explorers  of  the  middle-northwest. 

Although  there  must  have  been  some  trapping  and 
trading  by  French-Canadians  on  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missouri  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  little  record  was  left  of  it.  The  tireless 
astronomer-explorer  of  the  Northwest  Company,  Da¬ 
vid  Thompson,  preceded  Lewis  and  Clark  by  some 
years  to  the  Mandan  villages  on  the  Missouri,  just  as 
he  did  Pike  and  other  Americans  to  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi.  There  was  little  contemporary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  he  saw,  however,  so  that  it  was  into  a 
practical  terra  incognita  that  the  two  young  army  of¬ 
ficers  sent  out  by  Jefferson  pushed  on  in  1805.  The 
high-lights  of  the  Lewis-Clark  progress  I  will  touch 
upon  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  of  my  own  voyage 
down  the  Missouri  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone. 

Pushing  westward  after  wintering  at  the  Mandan 
villages,  Lewis  and  Clark  had  continued  by  the  upper 
Missouri  to  Great  Falls,  and  on  to  Three  Forks  where 
the  Gallatin,  Madison  and  Jefferson  unite  to  form  the 
main  river.  Ascending  to  the  continental  divide  by 
the  Jefferson,  they  followed  the  Clearwater,  Snake 
and  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  below  the  present  site 
of  Astoria. 

On  the  return  traverse  Captain  Clark  had  left  the 
main  party  to  journey  down  and  explore  the  hitherto 
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unknown  Roche  Jaune  or  Yellowstone.  Lewis,  after 
exploring  several  passes,  had  back-tracked  the  origi¬ 
nal  route  by  the  Missouri.  Rendezvous  was  made,  al¬ 
most  exactly  as  planned,  not  far  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Hunters  and  trappers  crowded  hard  on  the  trail  of 
Lewis  and  Clark.  The  Astor  party,  under  Hunt,  left 
the  Missouri  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  to  push  on  to 
the  Columbia  in  one  of  the  most  punishing  overland 
traverses  of  the  century.  But  the  keel-boats  and 
mackinaws  of  Manuel  Lisa,  Sublette,  Jackson,  Ash¬ 
ley,  Henry  and  Jedediah  Smith  cordelled  on  up  the 
main  river  to  the  Rockies.  Laughing,  cursing,  fight¬ 
ing  men  strained  at  the  tow-lines  to  bring  up  trade 
and  traps  and  arms;  singing  roysterers  toiled  at  the 
oars  to  carry  back  the  bales  of  precious  furs.  Bull- 
boats  and  the  canoes  of  lone  free  trappers  plied  in 
both  directions.  And  on  the  bluffs  and  bottoms  of 
either  bank  lurked  Sioux  or  Ankara  or  Assiniboine, 
alternately  friend  and  foe.  It  was  an  epic  movement 
of  American  history. 

Man-powered  craft  served  pretty  well  past  the 
zenith  of  the  trapping  period,  and  even  the  Arikara 
and  other  early  Indian  wars  were  supported  by  keel- 
boat  and  mackinaw.  Stern-wheel  steamers  plied  on 
the  lower  river  at  the  time  of  the  California  rush,  but 
the  great  era  of  Missouri  River  navigation  did  not 
open  until  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Alder  Gulch, 
Montana,  just  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Then 
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the  “mountain  trade”  boomed  on  the  river  for  half  a 
decade  or  more,  with  some  of  the  famous  old  skippers 
like  Grant  Marsh  driving  their  wood-fired  craft 
through  to  Fort  Benton  and  back  to  St.  Louis  twice 
between  break-up  and  freeze-up  of  the  ice.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  was  never  to  know  again  such  men  and  such 
steamers  and  such  a  trade. 

Steamers  served  ahead  of  the  transcontinental  rail¬ 
way  construction  which  brought  on  the  great  fight-to- 
a-finish  with  the  Sioux  in  the  seventies,  and  all 
through  those  sanguinary  years  of  struggle  they  were 
the  main  support  of  the  far-thrown  forces  of  Miles, 
Crook,  Terry  and  Gibbon  cleaning  up  the  upper  Yel¬ 
lowstone  and  Missouri  Basins.  Then,  gradually  stran¬ 
gled  by  the  very  railways  it  had  helped  to  build, 
“mountain  trade”  navigation  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  dying  flicker  on  the  Yellowstone  came  with 
the  use  of  the  last  of  the  old  stern-wheelers  to  carry 
material  for  the  dam  of  the  U.  S.  reclamation  proj¬ 
ect  which  closed  the  channel  to  navigation  for  all 
time. 

Steamer  navigation  of  the  main  Missouri  under¬ 
went  a  slight  revival  during  an  attempt  to  move 
North  Dakota  grain  by  water,  but  when  this  proved 
a  failure  the  end  was  near.  An  irregular  service  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bismarck  maintained  in  the  face  of  heavy 
odds  by  several  steamers  belonging  to  Isaac  Baker  is 
all  that  remains  of  those  splendid  pioneering  lines 
that  plied  for  so  many  years  between  St.  Louis  and 
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Fort  Benton,  below  the  lower  of  the  Great  F  alls.  The 
passing  has  been  only  less  complete  than  that  of  the 
buffalo.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  buffalo  has 
gone  forever;  steamer  navigation  of  the  Missouri  will 
be  reestablished  when  transport  conditions  are  such 
that  freight  will  be  carried  in  competition  with  rail¬ 
ways  and  highway  truck  lines.  This  time  will  come, 
but  the  great  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  an  ade¬ 
quate  steamer  channel  through  the  shifting  bottoms 
of  the  Missouri  will  make  it  somewhat  remote. 

•  ••••*•• 

The  most  outstanding  geographical  fact  about  the 
Missouri  is  that  its  remotest  source — where  the  head 
of  its  Jefferson  fork  trickles  from  the  continental  di¬ 
vide — is  farther  from  the  sea,  as  its  water  flows,  than 
the  head  of  any  other  river  in  the  world.  This  distance 
is  reckoned  as  4,221  miles,  of  which  398  are  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Jefferson,  2,547  in  the  Missouri  proper 
from  Three  Forks  to  the  Mississippi,  and  1,276  miles 
down  the  channel  of  the  latter  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
As  the  Mississippi,  from  Lake  Itasca  to  the  Gulf,  has 
a  length  of  2,553  miles,  its  western  branch  is  longer 
by  several  hundred  miles  than  the  so-called  “Father 
of  Waters.” 

This  fact  has  led  many  (including  Colonel  C.  L. 
Potter,  President  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis¬ 
sion)  to  hold  that  the  Missouri  is  the  main  stream  and 
that  its  name  should  either  have  prevailed  all  the  way 
to  the  sea,  or  that  that  of  the  Mississippi  should  have 
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followed  the  great  north-westerly  river  to  its  source 
in  the  Rockies.  Favoring  this  contention  is  the  fact 
that  the  Missouri  imparts  its  character  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  turning  the  latter  below  the  junction  from  a 
comparatively  clear  and  law-abiding  river  to  the  same 
tawny,  turbulent  bank-cutting  torrent  that  “The  Big 
Muddy”  has  been  all  the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone.  As  the  Yellowstone,  in  turn,  is  charged 
with  imparting  all  its  own  native  cussedness  to  an 
hitherto  orderly  Missouri,  this  “character”  test  might 
well  entitle  that  swift,  savage  affluent  to  the  final 
award  of  the  palm.  And  this,  as  it  chances,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  view  of  most  of  the  old  river  captains 
of  the  Missouri,  including  Joseph  La  Barge  and 
Grant  Marsh. 

Personally— after  having  seen  the  Yellowstone 
take  possession  of  and  make  over  the  Missouri,  just 
as  later  the  latter  bends  the  Mississippi  to  its  will  and 
way— I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  true  source  of  the 
main  draining  river  of  our  great  central  plain  as  be¬ 
ing  at  the  famed  Two-Oceans  pass  above  Lake  Yel¬ 
lowstone.  In  this  connection  it  is  only  fair  to  state, 
however,  that  Captain  Hiram  Martin  Chittenden, 
author  of  several  of  the  most  authoritative  books  on 
the  Missouri  and  the  Northwest,  goes  strongly  on 
record  in  favor  of  present  nomenclature  and  all  that 
it  connotes. 

“It  is  not  clearly  a  logical  rule  (he  writes  in  a  foot-note 
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in  Volume  II  of  his  “History  of  the  American  Fur  Trade 
of  the  Far  West”)  that  the  name  of  a  stream  should  follow 
the  longest  tributary.  The  size  and  importance  of  a  river 
may  be  more  rationally  gauged  by  the  volume  of  flow  than 
by  the  length  of  channel.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Ohio 
has  the  strongest  claim  to  the  name  and  the  Missouri  the 
weakest,  for  the  latter  stream  discharges  less  water  than 
either  of  the  others.  But  there  are  other  reasons  why  neither 
the  length  of  the  stream  nor  the  volume  of  the  flow  should 
in  this  case  control,  and  why  the  name  as  is  actually  applied 
is  exactly  right. 

“The  Mississippi  flows  nearly  south  through  its  entire 
course ;  it  is  obviously  the  trunk  stream  and  all  others 
merely  laterals.  It  divides  the  country  into  two  great  sec¬ 
tions,  the  east  and  the  west.  On  one  side  the  streams  come 
mainly  from  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  other  side  from  the 
Rockies.  The  Mississippi  is  the  great  central  water  course 
which  gathers  up  the  drainage  from  both  sides  and  conveys 
it  to  the  sea.  Political  divisions  are  based  upon  it.  For 
almost  its  entire  length  it  is  a  boundary  between  states.  The 
phrases  ‘trans-Mississippi’  and  ‘beyond  the  Mississippi,’  so 
well  established  in  our  national  literature,  would  have 
no  meaning  if  either  of  the  great  tributaries  carried  the 
name.  In  fact,  the  naming  of  this  stream  is  one  of  these 
striking  instances  where  the  common  sense  of  the  multitude 
is  better  than  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  for  no  doubt  if  the 
matter  had  been  left  to  some  learned  geographer  or  so¬ 
ciety  of  savants  the  name  would  have  placed  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  to  the  perpetual  inconvenience  of  future  genera¬ 
tions.” 

It  is  a  perfectly  sound  and  sensible  contention  that 
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the  central  or  gathering  stream  should  be  rated  and 
named  as  the  main  one,  irrespective  of  its  length  or 
volume.  Moreover,  it  is  essentially  desirable  that  the 
names,  with  the  divisions  they  set  apart,  should  re¬ 
main  as  they  are.  And  yet — just  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  of  the  old  river  skippers — I  can  never  cease 
thinking  of  the  Missouri  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  the  lower  Mississippi  as  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  Missouri.  Of  the  accident  of  exploration 
by  which  nomenclature  fell  out  as  it  is  I  will  write 
later. 

The  Missouri,  like  the  Columbia,  has  important 
tributaries  heading  in  both  Yellowstone  and  Glacier 
national  parks.  All  three  of  the  forming  streams  are 
comparatively  narrow  mountain  torrents  down  to  the 
valley  in  which  they  unite  to  lose  their  identities  in  the 
main  Missouri.  Eighty  miles  north  the  river  flows 
through  the  splendid  canyon  called  by  Lewis  “The 
Gate  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.”  Doubly  impressive 
after  their  many  months  of  winding  through  the 
plains,  mountains  and  gorge  stirred  the  explorers 
(probably  Lewis)  to  one  of  their  rare  attempts  at 
scenic  description. 

“.  .  .  The  rocks  approach  the  river  on  both  sides, 
forming  a  most  sublime  and  extraordinary  spectacle.  For 
five  and  three-quarters  miles  these  rocks  rise  perpendicularly 
from  the  water’s  edge,  to  the  height  of  nearly  twelve  hundred 
feet.  They  are  composed  of  a  black  granite  near  the  base, 
but  from  their  lighter  color  above,  and  from  the  fragments, 
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we  suppose  the  upper  part  to  be  flint,  of  a  yellowish-brown 
or  cream  color.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tremendous 
than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project 
over  the  river  and  menace  us  with  destruction.  The  river, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width,  seems  to  have  forced 
its  channel  down  this  solid  mass ;  but  so  reluctantly  has  the 
rock  given  way  that,  during  the  whole  distance,  the  water 
is  very  deep  even  at  the  edges,  and  for  the  first  three  miles 
there  is  not  a  spot  ...  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between 
the  water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  of  mountains. 
The  convulsion  of  the  passage  must  have  been  terrible, 
since  at  the  outlet  are  vast  columns  of  rocks,  torn  from  the 
mountain,  which  are  strewn  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
trophies,  as  it  were,  of  a  victory.  .  .  .” 

Although  it  took  hard  work  at  the  tow-lines  to  win 
through  the  “Gate,”  this  was  nothing  after  the  ter¬ 
rific  labor  of  a  portage  of  many  miles  around  the 
rapids  and  cataracts  of  the  Great  Falls,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  below.  The  canoes  were  dragged  on 
crude  wagons  over  ground  so  hard  and  rocky  that 
moccasins  were  worn  through  at  the  end  of  a  few 
hours  of  scrambling.  The  presence  of  great  beds  of 
prickly  pear  did  nothing  to  improve  the  painful 
progress.  Some  supplies  were  cached  here,  and  the 
iron  frame  of  a  boat  was  thrown  away  because  no  way 
could  be  devised  to  make  its  covering  of  green  elk 
skins  Avaterproof. 

The  gorge  above  and  below  Great  Falls  is  the  first 
place  (coming  up-stream  on  the  Missouri)  reached  by 
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Lewis  and  Clark  at  which  the  river  remains  substan¬ 
tially  as  described  by  them.  On  West,  over  the 
Rockies  and  down  the  Columbia  basin,  they  moved 
across  or  through  a  solid  formation  upon  which  a 
century  or  two  works  little  change;  but  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  Great  F alls  the  channel  will 
have  shifted  and  re-shifted  a  hundred  times.  Only  the 
bluffs  remain,  and  even  these — as  in  the  case  of  the 
one  where  Floyd  was  buried — have  been  greatly  al¬ 
tered.  At  the  Falls — except  for  a  deepening  and  cut¬ 
ting  back  of  the  lateral  ravines  into  the  prairie  as  a 
consequence  of  the  scourings  of  a  century  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  cloudbursts — the  explorers  would  note  few  sub¬ 
stantial  changes  beyond  those  deliberately  wrought 
by  man,  like  the  smelters  and  the  dam  at  Black  Eagle 
Falls. 

The  lower  cataract  is  the  main  one  of  four  (or  five, 
if  the  six  feet  of  drop  at  Colter  Falls  is  included) 
which  account  for  something  less  than  two-fifths  ol 
the  total  of  over  five  hundred  feet  the  river  descends 
in  eight  miles.  Lewis  was  the  first  white  man  to  see 
what  has  since  been  called  “The  Niagara  of  the 
West,”  Clark  having  been  detached  with  a  land  party 
at  the  time  of  the  momentous  discovery.  Fighting 
hard  against  the  ever-quickening  current,  he  had  come 
in  sight  of  a  great  pillar  of  wind-blown  spray,  from 
the  direction  of  which  a  thunderous  roar  became  au¬ 
dible  with  increasing  distinctness.  Finally  the  round¬ 
ing  of  a  bend  revealed  a  sight  that  filled  him-  “with 
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pleasure  and  astonishment.”  His  description,  which 
he  afterward  recorded,  “so  disgusted  him  with  the  im¬ 
perfect  idea”  it  gave  of  the  wonder  unfolded  to  him 
that  he  was  almost  determined  to  “draw  his  pen 
across  it  and  begin  again,”  is  accurate  to  this  day. 

“For  ninety  to  a  hundred  yards  from  the  left  cliff,  the 
water  falls  in  one  smooth,  even  sheet,  over  a  precipice  of  at 
least  eighty  feet.  The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates 
itself  with  a  more  rapid  current,  but,  being  received  as  it 
falls  by  the  irregular  and  somewhat  projecting  rocks  below, 
forms  a  splendid  prospect  of  perfectly  white  foam,  200 
yards  in  length  and  eighty  (feet)  in  perpendicular  elevation. 
This  spray  is  dissipated  into  a  thousand  shapes,  sometimes 
flying  up  in  columns  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  which  are  then 
oppressed  by  larger  masses  of  white  foam,  on  all  which  the 
sun  impresses  the  brightest  colors  of  the  rainbow.  As  it 
rises  from  the  fall  it  beats  with  fury  against  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  which  extends  across  the  river  at  150  yards  from 
the  precipice.  .  . 

Of  the  remaining  cataracts,  the  discoverers  appear 
to  have  named  only  Crooked  Falls,  a  weirdly  messed 
up  tumble  of  white  water  rolling  to  every  point  of 
the  compass  in  its  descent  of  about  twenty  feet.  But 
what  has  since  come  to  be  called  Rainbow  Falls  im¬ 
pressed  Lewis  as  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of 
the  series.  He  records  that  here 

“The  whole  Missouri  is  suddenly  stopped  by  one  shelving 
rock,  which,  without  a  single  niche,  and  with  an  edge  as 
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straight  and  regular  as  if  formed  by  art,  stretches  itself 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Over  this  it  (the  river)  precipitates  itself  to  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whence,  dashing  against 
the  rocky  bottom  it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leaving  behind  it 
a  spray  of  the  purest  foam  across  the  river.  The  scene 
which  it  presented  was  indeed  singularly  beautiful,  since, 
without  any  of  the  wild  irregular  sublimity  of  the  lower 
falls,  it  combined  all  the  regular  elegancies  which  the  fancy 
of  a  painter  would  select  to  form  a  beautiful  waterfall.” 

At  the  considerably  lesser  upper  fall  Captain 
Lewis  makes  mention  of  “a  beautiful  plain  on  the 
south  side”  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Great 
Falls,  and  of  a  cottonwood  tree,  on  a  little  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  where 

“.  .  .  an  eagle  had  fixed  its  nest,  and  seemed  the  undis¬ 
puted  mistress  of  a  spot  to  contest  whose  dominion  neither 
man  nor  beast  would  venture  across  the  gulfs  that  surround 
it,  and  which  is  further  secured  by  the  mists  rising  from  the 
falls.  This  solitary  bird  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Indians,  who  made  the  eagle’s  nest  a  part  of  their  description 
of  the  falls,  which  now  proves  to  be  correct  in  almost  every 
particular,  except  that  they  did  not  do  justice  to  their 
height.” 

This  tree  and  its  nest  have  long  since  disappeared, 
but  it  is  interesting  fact  that  Captain  W.  F.  Ray- 
nolds,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers  Corps,  observed  both 
in  1860,  when  he  was  here  at  the  head  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  expedition.  He  states  that 
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“.  .  .  the  eagle’s  nest,  described  in  1805,  still  remains  in 
the  cottonwood,  on  the  island,  in  the  stream,  and  as  we  came 
within  sight  a  bald  eagle  of  unusual  size  was  perched  in  the 
tree  by  its  side.  This  affords  a  very  striking  illustration  of 
the  habits  of  this  peculiarly  American  bird,  and  from  its 
known  longevity  it  may  have  been  the  identical  eagle  that 
Captain  Lewis  made  historical  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.” 

Thomas  P.  Roberts,  attacked  by  a  black  eagle  ris¬ 
ing  from  this  same  cottonwood  in  1872,  applied  the 
name  of  his  assailant  to  the  cataract  in  the  foam  of 
which  it  nested.  Black  Eagle  Falls  of  today  have  been 
harnessed  and  put  to  work,  as  will  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  splendid  series  as  the  demand  for  power  increases. 
Cheap  electricity  is  destined  to  make  Great  Falls  one 
of  the  leading  industrial  centers  of  the  Northwest. 

Thirty-seven  miles  below  Great  Falls  is  the  head 
of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Missouri.  The  ele¬ 
vation  above  sea-level  is  2,565  feet  and  the  distance 
from  the  sea  as  the  river  runs  3,560  miles.  The 
Marias  River,  coming  in  at  this  point,  appeared  so 
nearly  the  size  of  the  Missouri  at  the  time  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  there  that  the  explorers  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  which  was  the  main  stream.  After 
several  days’  exploration  on  foot  up  each  river  valley 
it  was  finally  decided  to  push  on  by  the  southerly  fork. 
The  men  of  the  party  were  almost  a  unit  in  favoring 
the  northerly  branch,  but  dutifully  acquiesced  in  the 
verdict  of  their  leaders.  Not  until  the  Great  Falls 
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(which  figured  in  all  of  the  descriptions  of  the  In¬ 
dians)  were  reached  was  it  certain  that  the  proper 
course  had  been  taken. 

The  name  Marias  was  derived  from  that  of  Miss 
Maria  Wood,  a  cousin  of  Captain  Lewis,  who  thus 
explains  his  motivation: 

“I  determined  to  give  it  (the  river)  a  name,  and  in  honor 
of  Miss  Maria  W — d  called  it  Maria’s  River.  It  is  true  that 
the  hue  of  the  waters  of  this  turbulent  and  troubled  stream 
but  illy  comport  with  the  pure  celestial  virtues  and  amiable 
qualifications  of  that  lovely  fair  one.  .  .  .” 

Lewis  nearly  lost  his  life  by  falling  from  a  high 
cliff  during  his  reconnaisance  on  the  Marias,  one  of 
his  several  hair-breadth  escapes.  It  was  upon  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  this  same  river,  in  the  course  of  the  return 
journey,  that  the  killing  of  two  thieving  Minnetarees 
in  fight  with  the  Lewis  party  laid  the  train  for  a 
vicious  circle  of  reprisals  and  counter-reprisals  which 
culminated  in  the  almost  unbroken  state  of  hostilities 
existing  between  whites  and  Indians  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Lewis’  account  of  his  part  in 
this  historic  affair  is  an  illuminative  example  of  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  diction  of  portions  of  the 
original  record. 

The  Indians  had  sneaked  into  camp  and  made  off 
with  the  rifles  of  four  of  the  sleeping  men.  But  Drew- 
yer  was  awake  and,  according  to  Lewis,  that  resolute 
frontiersman 
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.  .  jumped  up  and  seized  her  and  rested  her  from  him 
but  the  indian  still  retained  his  pouch,  his  jumping  up  and 
crying  damn  you  let  go  my  gun  awakened  me  I  jumped  up 
and  asked  what  the  matter  was  which  I  quickly  learned  when 
I  saw  Drewyer  in  a  scuffle  with  the  indian  for  his  gun,  I 
reached  to  seize  my  pistol  but  found  her  gone,  I  then  drew 
a  pistol  from  my  holster  and  terning  myself  about  saw  the 
indian  making  off  with  my  gun.  .  . 

In  the  course  of  the  pursuit  the  Indians 

.  .  entered  one  of  those  steep  nitches  in  the  bluff  with 
the  horses  before  them  being  nearly  out  of  breath  I  could 
pursue  no  further,  I  called  to  them  .  .  .  that  I  would  shoot 
them  if  they  did  not  give  my  horse  and  raised  my  gun,  one 
of  them  jumped  behind  a  rock  and  spoke  to  the  other  who 
turned  around  and  stopped  at  the  distance  of  30  steps  from 
me  and  I  shot  him  through  the  belly,  he  fell  to  his  knees  and 
on  his  wright  elbow  from  which  position  he  partly  raised 
himself  up  and  fired  at  me  ...  he  overshot  me,  beino- 
bearheaded  I  felt  the  wind  of  his  bullet  very  distinctly.  .  . 

Besides  two  killed,  the  marauding  Indians  lost 
four  of  their  horses  and  all  of  their  camp  outfit.  Burn¬ 
ing  the  latter,  Lewis  and  his  men  rode  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  Missouri  in  a  little  over  twenty- 
four  hours,  completely  distancing  all  pursuit.  Here 
they  were  united  with  the  party  under  Sergeant  Ord- 
way,  who  had  been  bringing  the  boats  down  the  river. 

The  mouth  of  the  Marias  became  an  important  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Blackfeet.  Fort  after 
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fort  was  built  and  destroyed  by  these  implacable  In¬ 
dians,  Piegan,  Mackenzie  and  Lewis  being  among 
the  number.  Port  Benton,  from  which  the  present 
town  on  the  same  site  took  its  name,  was  not  built 
until  the  fur  trade  was  on  the  decline.  The  first 
steamboats — the  “Chippewa”  and  “Key  West” — 
reached  there  in  1860.  As  the  jumping-off  place  for 
the  Alder  Creek  gold-rush  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War,  Fort  Benton  reached  its  peak  of  fame  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Today  it  is  a  quiet  but  attractive  little  cow- 
town,  with  only  a  ruined  bastion  marking  the  site  of 
the  historic  fort  at  the  head  of  Missouri  Biver  navi¬ 
gation. 

Creek  after  creek  along  the  upper  Missouri  was 
named  by  Lewis  and  Clark  after  members  of  their 
party.  Even  Sacagawea,  the  wife  of  the  half-breed 
interpreter  Chaboneau,  had  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Musselshell  marked  on  the  map  by  her  musical  name. 
Possibly  this  was  in  reward  for  her  presence  of  mind 
and  courage  in  saving  invaluable  articles  and  records 
after  one  of  the  canoes  had  been  upset  through  the 
maladroitness  and  cowardice  of  her  craven  spouse. 
When  Chaboneau  had  thrown  up  his  hands  and 
started  “calling  on  his  God  for  mercy”  instead  of 
putting  the  canoe  before  the  assailing  squall,  his  wife 
had  coolly  tucked  her  papoose  under  one  arm  and 
reached  out  with  the  hand  of  the  other  to  salvage  the 
stuff  cast  adrift.  Among  this  was  the  buckskin-bound 
diary  of  the  explorers,  the  water-stained  pages  of 
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which  are  exhibited  to  favored  visitors  of  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society  to  this  day. 

The  naming  of  historic  Judith  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  Father  de  Smet  made  peace  between  the 
Flatheads  and  the  Blackfeet,  reveals  an  amusing  slip 
on  the  part  of  the  gallant  but  forgetful  Clark.  The 
stream  was  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Julia  Hancock 
of  Fincastle,  Virginia,  whom  the  Captain  led  to  the 
altar  as  his  first  bride  a  year  or  two  after  his  return. 
He  was  actually  under  the  impression  at  the  time  the 
map  was  marked  that  her  name  was  Judith.  How, 
if  ever,  the  resourceful  Clark  explained  away  his 
absent-mindedness  appears  not  to  have  been  recorded. 

There  are  considerable  stretches  of  mauvaises 
terres  encroaching  upon  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell,  burnt  and  twisted  Bad 
Lands  similar  to  those  between  the  lower  Yellowstone 
and  Little  Missouri  so  aptly  described  by  General 
Sully  as  “Hell  with  the  Lights  Out.”  Maximilian,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  wrote  a  fitting  description 
of  this  land  of  sculptured  sandstone,  which  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  several  striking  sketches  by  Bodmer,  hv 
far  the  best  of  the  early  artists  visiting  the  Missouri. 

“These  hills  and  river  cliffs  (wrote  Maximilian)  exhibit 
a  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  appearance ;  they  rise  in 
most  places  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  water,  to  the 
height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  and  are  formed 
of  very  white  sandstone,  so  soft  as  to  yield  readily  to  the  im- 
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pression  of  the  water.  ...  In  trickling  down  the  cliffs  the 
water  has  worn  the  soft  sandstone  into  a  thousand  grotesque 
figures,  among  which  with  a  little  fancy  may  be  discerned 
elegant  ranges  of  freestone  buildings,  with  columns  variously 
sculptured,  and  supporting  long  and  elegant  galleries,  while 
the  parapets  are  adorned  with  statuary.  .  .  . 

“In  the  midst  of  this  fantastic  scenery  are  vast  ranges  of 
walls,  which  seem  the  productions  of  art,  so  regular  is  the 
workmanship ;  they  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  river, 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  varying  in 
thickness  from  one  to  twelve  feet,  being  equally  (as)  broad 
at  the  top  as  below.” 

To  a  large  stream  which,  from  “a  peculiar  white¬ 
ness,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  a  tablespoonful  of 
milk  in  a  cup  of  tea,”  the  explorers  gave  the  name  of 
Milk  River,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  This  is  a  good 
deal  more  descriptive  than  the  previous  Indian  one, 
which  translated  into  something  like  “The  River 
That  Scolds  All  Rivers.”  While  the  vile  water  of  the 
Milk  doubtless  caused  many  a  hunter  and  trapper  to 
scold  and  even  to  curse,  just  what  the  river  itself  had 
to  scold  about  is  not  clearer  than  its  own  murky  alka¬ 
line  flow. 

A  few  days  later  Lewis  and  Clark  relapsed  into 
Indian  nomenclature  when  they  gave  the  name  of 
“Brown-Bear-Defeated  Creek”  to  a  stream  upon 
which  a  savage  animal  of  that  species  had  been  shot. 
This  lasted  no  longer  than  did  “Thy  Snagged”  and 
“Rivers  Across,”  names  which  Clark  subsequently 
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gave  to  streams  flowing  into  the  upper  Yellowstone. 
Geographical  names,  as  a  rule,  survive  only  as  they 
are  fit,  either  as  to  description  or  commemoration. 
Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  “Rivers 
Across”  as  applied  to  two  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Yellowstone  near  the  present  site  of  Big  Timber.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  failed  in  the  very  important  particular 
of  telling  which  stream  was  which. 

The  Missouri  Valley  between  the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Marias  was  a  famous  bear  country  in  the  early 
days.  The  grizzly  (called  “white  bear”  by  Lewis  and 
Clark)  had  not  yet  learned  to  fear  firearms  and  the 
men  behind  them.  Time  after  time  it  charged  men 
of  the  exploring  party  on  sight,  just  as  if  the  latter 
were  deer  or  bison.  Of  one  of  the  first  encounters, 
just  after  pushing  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,  it  was  recorded  that 

“Captain  Lewis,  who  was  on  shore  with  one  of  the  hunters, 
met  about  eight  o’clock  two  white  bears.  Of  the  strength  and 
ferocity  of  this  animal  the  Indians  had  given  us  dreadful 
accounts;  they  never  attack  him  but  in  parties  of  six  or 
eight  persons,  and  even  then  are  often  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  of  their  party.  ...  On  approaching  these 
two,  both  Captain  Lewis  and  the  hunter  fired  and  each 
wounded  a  bear ;  one  of  them  made  his  escape ;  the  other 
turned  upon  Captain  Lewis  and  pursued  him  seventjr  or 
eighty  yards,  but  being  badly  wounded  he  (the  bear)  could 
not  run  so  fast  as  to  prevent  him  (Lewis)  from  reloading 
his  piece,  which  he  again  aimed  at  him,  and  a  third  shot 
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from  the  hunter  brought  him  to  the  ground ;  he  was  a  male, 
not  quite  full  grown,  and  -weighed  about  three  hundred 
pounds.” 

One  of  the  queerest  outfits  that  ever  voyaged  on 
the  upper  Missouri  must  have  been  that  of  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Prince  of  Wied,  returning  to  Fort  Union 
from  a  collecting  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Marias.  Maximilian,  a  highly  distinguished  scientist, 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  who  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  collecting  and  exploring  during  the  early 
thirties  in  the  Northwest.  He  is  described  as  “a 
shabby,  toothless,  bald,  oldish  gentleman  in  a  white 
felt  hat  and  a  pair  of  the  greasiest  trousers  on  the 
Missouri.”  The  record  of  his  expedition,  however, 
illustrated  with  the  fine  drawings  of  Bodmer,  is  the 
most  authentic  work  of  the  period ;  also  it  is  one  of  the 
most  readable  and  interesting. 

While  at  Fort  Union  Maximilian  witnessed  a 
sanguinary  battle  between  bands  of  Assiniboines  and 
Blackfeet,  of  which  spirited  action  Bodmer  has  left  a 
striking  sketch.  Vastly  more  exciting,  however,  was 
the  sequel  to  that  indefatigable  collector’s  attempt  to 
bring  down  in  a  leaking,  undersized  barge  a  complete 
collection  of  the  fauna  of  the  upper  Missouri,  gath¬ 
ered  during  a  visit  at  Fort  Mackenzie.  Navigating 
this  veritable  Noah’s  Ark  was  the  scientist,  his  serv¬ 
ant  Dreidopple,  Bodmer,  a  cook  and  three  very  “ill- 
qualified  Canadian  boatmen,  who  did  not  even  possess 
firearms.” 
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“The  great  cages  with  my  live  bears  (the  naturalist  wrote) 
were  placed  upon  the  cargo  in  the  center,  and  prevented  us 
from  passing  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the  other;  besides 
this,  there  was  not  room  for  us  to  sleep  on  board ;  this  was  a 
most  unfavorable  circumstance  because  it  obliged  us  always 
to  lie  to  for  the  night.  ...  As  we  feared  the  Indians  we 
regretted  that  my  bears  were  unusually  dissatisfied  with 
their  confinement  and  manifested  their  feelings  by  moaning 
and  growling  which  might  easily  have  attracted  hostile 
visitors.” 

In  spite  of  rains  that  soaked  the  botanical  speci¬ 
mens  and  drowned  the  striped  squirrels,  the  scientist 
won  through  with  his  treasures  to  Fort  Union,  only  to 
lose  them  all  later  in  the  burning  of  the  steamboat 
“Assiniboine.” 

•••••••• 

This  brings  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone; 
the  rest  of  the  Missouri  we  shall  run  in  and  observe 
from  our  own  boat. 


CHAPTER  II 


EUR  TRADE  DRAMA 

The  concluding  entry  of  the  log  of  my  voyage  down 
the  Yellowstone  reads  as  follows: 

“A  broad,  sweeping  curve  to  the  left,  a  wide  bend,  and 
then  an  equally  broad  and  sweeping  curve  to  the  right  opened 
up  a  long  vista  with  low,  dry,  rounded  hills  at  the  end  of  it. 
With  a  quick  catch  of  breath  I  recognized  the  telegraph 
poles  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  the  scattered 
buildings  of  Fort  Buford — both  beyond  the  Missouri.  A 
swift  run  under  a  crumbling  cut-bank  on  the  left  carried  me 
past  an  out-reaching  tongue  of  yellow  clay  and  into  a  quiet, 
sluggish,  dark-stained  current  that  came  meandering  along 
from  the  west. 

“I  have  mentioned  the  quieter,  calmer  current  in  which  I 
had  been  drifting  below  Glendive.  So  it  had  seemed  after  the 
tumultuous  mountain  torrent  which  I  had  run  from  Living¬ 
ston  to  Billings ;  yet  in  comparison  with  this  decorous  bride 
from  the  west  the  Yellowstone  came  to  its  marriage  bed  like  a 
raging  lion.  Or,  to  borrow  an  animal  from  the  next  cage  in 
the  zoo,  the  Missouri,  in  coming  to  meet  and  mingle  with  the 
Yellowstone,  fared  much  like  the  lady  who  went  out  to  ride 
on  the  tiger.  If  I  may  paraphrase : 

“I  finished  my  ride  with  the  Lady  inside, 

And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger, 

meaning  the  Yellowstone. 
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“Without  even  pausing  to  crouch  for  a  spring,  the  tawny, 
impetuous  feline  on  whose  back  I  had  ridden  all  the  way  down 
from  the  Rockies,  simply  rushed  out  upon  the  muddy  lamb 
from  the  western  plains  and  gobbled  it  up.” 

To  which  is  appended  this  note,  written  after  the 
voyage  to  the  sea  was  over: 

“Seven  or  eight  weeks  later  I  saw  the  Missouri  do  the 
same  thing  to  this  Mississippi — crowd  it  right  over  against 
the  Illinois  shore  and  gulp  it  down. 

“And  along  toward  the  end  of  October  of  the  same  year 
I  remember  thinking  how  like  the  Blond  Beast  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  was  a  ropy  coil  of  tawny  current  I  found  undermining 
a  levee  in  Louisiana.  According  to  the  maps  I  had  been 
travelling  for  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Mississippi,  but  in  fancy  it  was  the  tawny  tiger  of 
the  Yellowstone  that  had  carried  me  all  the  way  from  the 
borders  of  Wyoming  to  the  tide-waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.”  1 

Because  the  meeting  place  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missouri  is  in  an  alluvial  plain  crossed  by  meandering 
channels,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  description  of  the 
junction  is  hardly  recognizable  today.  There  was  one 
point,  however,  emphasized  in  the  records  of  both 
westward  and  eastward  journey,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  borne  out  by  developments.  This  was  the  re¬ 
iterated  conclusion  that  the  high  plain  bordering  the 

i  See  “Down  the  Yellowstone.” 


View  of  the  plains  from  Great  Falls 
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north  bank  of  the  Missouri  just  above  the  junction 
was  “highly  eligible  for  a  trading  establishment.” 
Ashley  and  Henry,  building  a  post  upon  the  lowlands 
between  the  two  rivers  in  1822,  were  soon  driven  out 
by  high  water  and  caving  banks.  Fort  William,  built 
by  William  Sublette  just  below  the  junction,  was  also 
short-lived.  But  Fort  Union,  built  by  the  American 
Fur  Company  of  the  Astors  at  the  vantage  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  explorers,  became  the  most  famous 
post  in  the  history  of  the  American  fur  trade.  One 
of  its  first  bourgeois,  Mackenzie,  bore  the  proud  title 
of  “The  King  of  the  Missouri,”  and  his  establishment 
was  carried  on  in  a  regal  way.  Like  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
factors,  he  had  practically  the  power  of  life  and  death 
with  the  Indians.  A  suit  of  armor  to  impress  his  sub¬ 
jects  on  gala  occasions,  and  medals  bestowed  in  re¬ 
ward  of  faithful  service,  were  items  in  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  office.  Prince  Maximilian,  George 
Catlin  and  Audubon,  with  many  of  the  other  scien¬ 
tists  and  explorers  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  celebrated  the  hospitality  of  old  Fort  Union,  the 
passing  of  which  marked  the  end  of  the  climacteric 
chapter  of  the  American  fur-trade. 

At  imminent  risk  of  toppling  overboard  as  my  boat 
rolled  in  the  tumbling  swirls  of  caving  Missouri  River 
sandbars,  I  stood  on  a  thwart  and  turned  my  glass 
long  and  searchingly  to  where  a  gently  rising  slope 
of  brown  plain  stretched  westward  to  the  smokes 
above  the  little  river  town  of  Mondak.  Not  even  the 
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blur  of  a  crumbling  bastion  broke  the  skyline.  Fort 
Union,  like  the  mackinaws  and  keel-boats  which  had 
served  it,  had  become  a  memory.  And  Fort  Buford, 
past  which  I  was  drifting,  from  being  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  advance  bases  during  the  Indian  wars,  had 
become  a  matter-of-fact  little  country  town  on  the 
Great  Northern.  Settling  back  to  my  oars  again,  I 
began  pulling  down  a  river  empty  of  all  but  lazily 
swirling  brown  water  and  the  phantom  fleets  of  the 
past.  But  what  fleets  they  are — and  freighted  with 
what  memories !  J ust  for  a  breathing  space,  while  the 
wind  is  down  and  there  is  no  danger  of  being  blown 
under  caving  banks,  let  us  turn  the  clock  back  a  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

•••••••# 

Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  Astor  party  have  come 
and  gone;  Ashley  and  Henry  have  uncovered  the  un¬ 
expected  gold-mine  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  fur  trade. 
Turned  back  from  the  upper  Missouri  by  the  Black- 
feet,  they  have  concentrated  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yellowstone,  the  Snake  and  the  Green.  Their  most 
important  fixed  post  is  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  there — probably  in  the  winter  of 
1822-3 — we  come  upon  our  old  friend  Mike  Fink 
again.  Mike  s  pranks  and  Rabelaisian  humor  had 
made  him  quite  as  famous  on  the  Missouri  as  he  had 
been  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  what  time  we  found 
him  attending  court  at  Louisville  in  his  yawl.  Most  of 
his  exploits  with  fist  and  rifle  have  the  legendary 
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touch  of  so  many  of  the  Daniel  Boone,  Davy  Crock¬ 
ett  and  Kit  Carson  yarns;  but  now  and  then  there 
is  one  authenticated  by  contemporary  court  records 
or  press  files.  Of  such  is  the  following  from  the 
Missouri  Intelligencer  of  September  4,  1829. 

“On  one  occasion  while  ascending  the  Mississippi  River 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  he  (Mike)  saw  a  sow  with  eight 
or  nine  pigs  on  the  river  bank.  He  declared  in  boatman 
phrase  that  he  ‘wanted  pig,’  and  took  up  his  rifle  to  shoot 
one.  He  was  requested  not  to  do  so,  but  he  nevertheless  laid 
his  rifle  to  his  face,  and  as  the  boat  glided  up  the  river  under 
easy  sail,  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  shore,  he  shot 
at  one  pig  after  another,  cutting  their  tails  off  close  to  their 
bodies,  but  not  doing  them  any  other  harm !” 

Equally  authentic  is  the  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Fink  used  his  rifle  to  correct  the  unsightly  lines 
of  the  foot  of  a  negro  roustabout  on  the  St.  Louis 
levee.  This  boy  had  feet  peculiar  to  certain  African 
tribes,  the  heel  protruding  almost  as  far  back  from 
the  ankle  as  the  toes  extended  forward. 

“This  unshapely  form  (according  to  an  account  in  Flint’s 
Western  Review )  offended  Mike’s  artistic  eye  and  outraged 
his  sense  of  symmetry.  He  determined  to  correct  it.  Lifting 
his  rifle  at  thirty  paces  he  actually  shot  the  heel  away,  inflict¬ 
ing  an  ugly  wound.  The  boy  dropped  to  the  ground,  scream¬ 
ing  ‘murder !’  Mike  was  indicted  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
county,  tried  and  found  guilty.  His  plea  in  justification  of 
the  offense  was  that  he  wanted  to  fix  the  boy’s  foot  so  that 
he  could  wear  a  genteel  boot.” 
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This  was  in  1821,  according  to  the  court  record.  If 
Fink  was  imprisoned  at  all  by  way  of  punishment  it 
was  not  for  long,  for  in  the  following  year  he  enlisted 
as  boatman,  trapper  and  hunter  with  the  historic  hun¬ 
dred  Ashley  and  Henry  sent  up  the  river  to  open  up 
trade  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  mountain.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  party  was  a  tall,  lanky  hunter  by  the 
name  of  Carpenter  and  a  French-Canadian  called 
Talbot.  The  three  were  fast  friends  at  first,  working, 
drinking  and  fighting  as  a  single  unit.  Carpenter  was 
also  a  crack  shot,  and  a  famous  feat  of  the  madcap 
pair  was  a  modification  of  the  William  Tell  stunt,  by 
which  each  shot  a  tin  cup  of  whisky  from  the  other’s 
head  at  a  distance  of  seventy  paces.  This  steady¬ 
handed,  cool-headed  bit  of  mutual  trust  and  mark- 
manship  was  performed  many  times  without  damage 
to  anything  save  the  cups  and  the  whisky. 

Lifted  to  give  a  touch  of  comedy-relief  for  a  recent 
Western  movie,  this  cup-shooting  feat,  originated  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  by  Fink  and  Carpenter,  has  changed 
sobs  to  snickers  from  Capetown  to  Dawson,  from 
Hoboken  to  Hongkong.  But  the  last  time  the  prin¬ 
cipals  staged  their  famous  bit  of  by-play  the  sequel 
was  grim,  stark  tragedy.  Of  the  many  versions  of  the 
story,  there  is  agreement  only  in  what  befell  at  the 
climax. 

While  Major  Henry  and  a  part  of  his  men  con¬ 
structed  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 
small  detachments  were  sent  out  to  hunt  and  trap. 
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Carpenter,  Fink  and  Talbot  wintered  at  an  Indian 
village  on  the  Musselshell,  where  the  two  former  had 
a  terrific  fight  over  the  affections  of  a  half-breed  girl 
said  to  have  been  fathered  by  one  of  Captain  Clark’s 
men  eighteen  years  previously.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  Mike  took  a  licking,  the  cool,  shifty  Carpen¬ 
ter  meeting  the  bull  rushes  with  calculating  science 
and  finally  closing  both  the  Irishman’s  eyes  and 
knocking  him  senseless. 

The  dusky  Helen  went  to  the  conquering  Car¬ 
penter  while  Fink  nursed  a  deadly  hatred  behind  the 
mask  of  his  wonted  cursing,  care-free  dare-deviltry. 
When  the  Musselshell  party  returned  to  the  fort  in 
the  spring  the  smothered  quarrel  broke  out  anew. 
Friends  stepped  between,  whereupon  Fink  proposed 
that,  as  a  symbol  of  lasting  reconciliation  and  renewed 
trust,  they  should  “shoot  the  cup.”  The  following  ac¬ 
count  of  what  took  place  was  originally  published  in 
a  magazine  called  the  Western  Souvenir,  under  the 
title  of  “The  Last  of  the  Boatmen”: 

“A  preliminary  question  to  be  decided  was  which  should 
have  the  first  shot.  To  determine  this  Mike  proposed  to  ‘sky 
a  copper,’  or  in  modern  phrase,  to  flip  a  coin.  This  was  done 
and  Mike  won  the  first  shot. 

“Carpenter,  who  knew  from  long  experience  the  uncom¬ 
promising  character  of  Mike’s  hatred,  declared  his  belief  in 
his  companion’s  treacherous  intent,  and  that  he  should  surely 
be  killed.  But  he  scorned  life  too  much  to  repudiate  his 
compact,  and  accordingly  he  prepared  to  die.  He  bequeathed 
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his  rifle,  bullet  pouch,  powder  horn,  belt,  pistol  and  wages  to 
Talbot,  and  then  went  out  to  the  place  where  the  trial  was 
to  occur.  He  filled  his  cup  with  whiskey  and  placed  it  on  his 
head,  while  Mike  was  loading  his  rifle  and  picking  his  flint. 

“Carpenter  stood  up  at  the  proper  place,  erect  and  serene, 
without  a  change  of  countenance  to  indicate  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  his  mind.  Mike  leveled  his  rifle  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
yards.  After  drawing  a  bead  he  took  down  his  rifle  and 
smilingly  said:  ‘Hold  your  noddle  steady,  Carpenter,  and 
don’t  spill  the  whiskey,  as  I  shall  want  some  presently.’  He 
again  raised  his  rifle  and  in  an  instant  Carpenter  fell,  ex¬ 
piring  without  a  groan.  The  ball  had  penetrated  his  forehead 
in  the  center  and  a  half  inch  above  the  eyes. 

“Mike  coolly  set  the  breech  of  his  gun  on  the  ground,  and 
applying  his  mouth  to  the  muzzle,  blew  the  smoke  out  of  the 
barrel,  all  the  while  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  prostrate  form 
of  his  old-time  friend.  Finally  he  said:  ‘Carpenter,  you  have 
spilled  the  whiskey!’  He  was  told  that  he  had  killed  Car¬ 
penter.  ‘It  is  all  a  mistake,’  he  said,  ‘for  I  took  as  fine  a 
bead  on  the  black  spot  on  the  cup  as  I  ever  took  at  a  squir¬ 
rel’s  eye.  How  did  it  happen?’  He  then  cursed  his  rifle,  the 
bullet,  and  finally  himself. 

“In  this  remote  region  where  the  power  of  the  law  was  not 
yet  known,  and  among  a  party  who  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  Mike’s  prowess,  the  crime  was  permitted  to  pass  off 
as  an  accident,  and  Mike  was  allowed  to  go  at  large.  But 
Talbot,  who  was  Carpenter’s  fast  friend,  was  convinced  of 
Mike’s  treacherous  intent,  and  resolved  upon  revenge  when¬ 
ever  opportunity  should  offer.  Some  months  afterward  Mike, 
in  a  fit  of  gasconading,  declared  that  he  had  killed  Car¬ 
penter  on  purpose  and  was  glad  of  it.  Talbot  instantly  drew 
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his  pistol  (the  same  which  Carpenter  had  bequeathed  him) 
and  shot  Mike  through  the  heart.” 

As  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  Fink 
had  only  got  at  long  last  just  what  he  had  been  ask¬ 
ing  for  all  of  his  river  career,  nothing  was  done  to¬ 
ward  bringing  Talbot  to  account.  Three  months  later 
he  fought  in  the  Arikara  battle  under  Leavenworth, 
carrying  on  with  great  nerve  and  coolness.  Un¬ 
wounded  in  the  battle,  he  was  drowned  ten  days  later 
while  attempting  to  swim  the  Teton  River. 

All  of  these  salient  facts  as  set  down  are  substan¬ 
tiated  in  General  Clark’s  letter  book  on  Indian  af¬ 
fairs,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Kansas  Historical 
Society.  If  there  is  any  embroidering,  it  is  in  the 
somewhat  journalistic  account  of  the  cup-shooting 
episode,  the  details  of  which  were  doubtless  passed 
many  times  by  word  of  mouth. 

«•»«•••• 

The  epic  hundred-mile  crawl  of  old  Hugh  Glass 
after  being  mauled,  torn  to  pieces  and  partly  eaten 
by  a  grizzly  was  quite  as  impossible  as  the  theme  of 
saga  of  Fink  and  Carpenter  and  Talbot.  It  was  just 
one  of  the  things  that  simply  couldn’t  happen;  only 
it  did.  The  cross-checking  evidence  in  corroboration  is 
beyond  dispute.  Glass  voyaged  many  times  up  and 
down  the  stretch  of  the  Missouri  in  which  our  boat  is 
drifting,  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  he  was  the 
bearer  of  important  dispatches  to  Fort  Union.  Un- 
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like  Mike  Fink,  little  was  known  of  his  early  history 
save  that  he  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
spoken  of  as  an  old  man  when  he  was  wounded  in 
the  fight  at  the  Arikara  villages  in  1823 — the  same 
battle  in  which  Talbot  acquitted  himself  so  bravely. 

Recovering  from  his  wound,  Glass  was  taken  along 
as  a  hunter  with  a  party  of  eighty  men  Major  Henry 
was  leading  overland  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone.  What  happened  is  told  in  a  number  of  con¬ 
temporary  publications,  with  the  most  circumstantial 
account  appearing  in  the  Missouri  Intelligencer  of 
June  18,  1825.  According  to  this  version  Glass  was 
forcing  his  way  through  a  thicket  a  short  distance  in 
advance  of  the  main  party, 

“.  .  .  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  grizzly  bear  that 
had  lain  down  in  the  sand.  Before  he  could  ‘set  his  triggers,’ 
or  even  turn  to  fly,  the  bear  seized  him  by  the  throat  and 
lifted  him  off  the  ground.  Then  flinging  him  down,  the  fero¬ 
cious  animal  tore  off  a  mouthful  of  his  flesh  and  gave  it  to 
her  cubs.  .  .  .  Glass  now  endeavored  to  escape,  but  the  bear, 
followed  by  her  cubs,  pounced  upon  him  again.  She  seized 
him  by  the  shoulder  and  inflicted  dangerous  wounds  in  his 
hands  and  arms.  .  .  .” 

The  grizzly  was  killed  when  the  party  came  up,  but 
the  condition  of  Glass  appeared  hopeless. 

“His  whole  body  was  in  a  mangled  condition.  He  was  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  stand  and  was  suffering  excruciating  tor- 
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ment.  There  was  no  surgical  aid  to  be  had  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  move  him.  .  . 

Since  delay  might  expose  the  party  to  Indian  at¬ 
tack,  Major  Henry  offered  a  reward  of  eighty  dol¬ 
lars  to  two  of  his  men  if  they  would  stay  with  Glass 
until  he  died  and  give  him  a  decent  burial.  At  the  end 
of  five  days,  with  the  tough  old  hunter  still  alive  but 
unconscious,  the  craven  pair,  taking  his  rifle  and 
accoutrements,  hastened  on  after  Henry.  The  old 
man’s  rifle  was  accepted  by  the  Major  as  ample  proof 
that  its  owner  was  really  dead  and  buried,  as  was 
claimed. 

When  Glass  finally  came  to  and  realized  how  he 
had  been  abandoned  and  robbed,  it  was  (as  he  related 
many  times  later)  more  the  thought  of  revenge  than 
the  love  of  life  that  nerved  him  to  attempt  to  crawl 
with  a  maimed  body  and  a  dragging  leg  the  hundred 
miles  to  Fort  Kiowa  on  the  Missouri.  Subsisting  on 
berries,  roots  and  prickly  pear  for  the  first  few  miles, 
the  desperate  crawler  at  length  had  the  good  fortune 
to  come  upon  the  carcass  of  a  mired  buffalo,  half 
eaten  by  wolves.  This  more  sustaining  diet  gave  him 
strength  to  reach  an  abandoned  Indian  village,  where 
he  varied  and  improved  his  fare  with  the  flesh  of  a 
dog  that  had  been  too  sick  to  follow  the  migration  of 
its  master.  The  wonderful  old  fellow  was  actually 
hobbling  upright  when  he  reached  Kiowa. 
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Instead  of  resting  at  the  fort  Glass,  urged  onward 
by  his  lust  for  revenge,  joined  an  up-river  party  of 
trappers  that  came  along  bound  for  the  Yellowstone. 
On  this  voyage  he  had  another  providential  escape 
from  death.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  party  to  hunt 
across  a  bend  of  the  river  below  the  Mandan  Villages 
than  an  attack  by  the  Arikara  wiped  out  all  of  those 
remaining  with  boat.  Glass  himself  was  pursued,  and, 
still  weak  from  his  injuries,  was  about  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arikara  when  rescued  by  a  party  of 
Mandans.  These  took  him  to  Tilton’s  Fort,  from 
where  he  hobbled  on  foot  the  remaining  distance  to 
Henry’s  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  He  was 
thirty-eight  days  on  an  overland  traverse  which,  con¬ 
sidering  his  condition,  was  only  less  remarkable  than 
the  crawl  to  Fort  Kiowa. 

At  the  post  old  Hugh  was  received  as  one  arisen 
from  dead,  but  when  he  learned  that  his  treacherous 
friends  had  gone  to  Fort  Atkinson,  he  promptly 
turned  back  in  pursuit.  Accompanied  by  four  men,  he 
followed  up  the  Powder  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Platte  and  started  down  that  stream  in  a  bull  boat. 
Attacked  in  camp  by  a  plundering  party  of  Arikara, 
Glass  was  again  the  only  one  to  escape.  Two  of  his 
companions  were  killed  within  a  few  yards  of  his  hid- 
ing  place  in  the  rocks.  In  an  interview  published  some 
months  later  in  the  Missouri  Intelligencer,  his  thank¬ 
fulness  over  not  having  been  completely  stripped  of 
his  possessions  is  stated  irj  these  words : 
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“Although  I  had  lost  my  rifle  and  all  my  plunder,  I  felt 
quite  rich  when  I  found  my  knife  and  steel  in  my  shot  pouch. 
These  little  fixens  make  a  man  feel  right  peart  when  he  is 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  away  from  anybody  or  any¬ 
where — all  alone  among  the  painters  and  the  wild  varmints.” 

With  flint  and  steel  to  build  a  fire  and  newly 
dropped  buffalo  calves  easy  to  catch,  the  old  fron¬ 
tiersman  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land  all  of  the  fifteen 
days  it  took  him  to  make  Fort  Kiowa.  From  here  he 
went  on  down  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Atkinson  with 
the  first  boat  that  came  along.  Here,  at  last,  was  the 
object  of  his  relentlessly  pushed  quest.  This  was  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  the  elder  of  the  two  deserters — the  one  Glass 
had  come  to  believe  had  been  solely  responsible  for 
the  abandonment.  Just  why  the  sedulously  nursed 
plan  of  revenge  was  not  carried  out  has  never  been 
made  clear.  Captain  Chittenden  advances  this  very 
plausible  theory: 

“In  weighing  the  two  principal  authorities  for  this  story 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Glass’  sudden  relinquishment 
of  his  purpose  of  revenge  may  have  been  due  to  new  light 
obtained  from  the  men  who  deserted  him.  It  was  asking  a 
great  deal  for  those  two  men  to  expose  themselves  to  de¬ 
struction  for  one  whose  life  they  doubtless  believed  was  as 
good  as  lost,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  considerations 
of  humanity,  it  was  only  heroic  indifference  to  personal 
safety  that  could  have  induced  them  to  stay.  They  should 
have  stayed,  of  course,  but  their  failure  to  do  so  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  justification.” 
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Chittenden  also  records  that  the  famous  old  Mis¬ 
souri  River  steamboat  skipper,  Captain  La  Barge, 
always  held  that  the  younger  of  the  two  men  desert- 
ing  Glass  was  the  youthful  J ames  Bridger,  who  later 
came  to  be  rated  as  the  greatest  scout  and  hunter  of 
his  day.  Bridger  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in 
1804,  so  that  his  age  at  the  time  of  the  incident  would 
have  been  close  to  that  of  the  youth  who  was  left  with 
Glass.  There  appears  to  be  no  other  evidence  to  bear 
out  this  story,  however,  which  seems  hardly  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  courage  and  straight-forwardness  Jim 
Bridger  revealed  throughout  his  career. 

Glass  trapped  and  traded  for  the  next  six  or  eight 
years,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  hunter  at  Fort  Union  in  1880.  The  bluffs 
opposite  the  site  of  the  historic  post  still  bear  his 
name.  They  were  a  favorite  haunt  of  big  horn. 

It  was  Glass’  long-time  enemy,  the  Arikara,  that 
cheated  the  grizzled  old  warrior  out  of  a  peaceful 
death  beneath  a  roof-tree  at  the  last.  He  ventured 
among  those  treacherous  scourges  of  the  plains  once 
too  often.  Maximilian  records  the  sequel,  having 
heaid  it  from  Johnson  Gardner,  free  trapper. 

“Old  Glass,  with  two  companions,  had  gone  from  Fort 
Cass  (winter  of  1832—3)  to  hunt  bears  on  the  Yellowstone, 
and  as  they  were  crossing  the  river  on  the  ice  farther  down, 
they  were  all  three  shot,  scalped,  and  plundered  by  a  party 

of  thirty  Aricaras  who  were  concealed  on  the  opposite 
bank.  ...” 


of  Maxmilian,  Prince  of  Weids 
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Johnson  later  captured  and  killed  an  Indian  who 
was  carrying  Glass’s  knife.  There  are  no  further  au¬ 
thentic  details  of  how  this  famous  old  character  met 
his  death. 

•••••••# 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  Hugh  Glass  was  a 
fine,  rugged  old  character,  and  while  there  was  even 
much  to  admire  and  amuse  in  the  Hibernian  dare- 
deviltry  of  Mike  Fink,  the  only  redeeming  trait  of 
the  cold-bloodedly  desperate  Alexander  Harvey  was 
his  sheer  animal  courage.  Harvey  boasted  that  he 
feared  nothing  that  kicked  or  cussed  in  hell,  heaven 
or  on  the  Missouri.  His  record  shows  that  he  proved 
it  as  far  as  the  Missouri  was  concerned,  and  thereby 
became  eligible  for  a  qualifying  trial  in  at  least  one 
of  the  other  places  mentioned. 

Harvey  was  born  in  St.  Louis  and  was  apprenticed 
to  learn  the  saddler’s  trade.  His  quarrelsome  dispo¬ 
sition  soon  stirred  up  so  much  trouble  that  he  had  to 
take  to  the  upper  river  to  keep  out  of  jail.  He  proved 
an  expert  trader,  but  his  “wicked  and  intolerant  de¬ 
meanor  toward  his  associates  at  isolated  Fort  Mack¬ 
enzie  made  his  presence  a  constant  source  of  irrita¬ 
tion.”  When  word  was  sent  to  the  head  office  that  it 
was  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  mischief-maker,  Pierre 
Choteau,  in  order  to  insure  his  departure  forthwith, 
ordered  him  to  report  to  St.  Louis. 

Bottling  up  his  fury  until  he  could  learn  who  had 
instigated  the  trouble,  Harvey  made  preparations  to 
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set  out  upon  the  twenty-five  hundred  mile  traverse  in 
midwinter. 

“I  will  not  let  Mr.  Choteau  wait  long  on  me,”  he 
said.  “I  shall  start  in  the  morning:  all  I  want  for  my 
journey  is  my  rifle,  and  my  dog  to  carry  my  bedding.” 

The  start  was  made  in  December  and,  traveling  all 
the  way  without  human  company,  the  man  of  iron 
reached  St.  Louis  in  March.  Almost  the  width  of  the 
North  American  continent,  on  foot  through  the  win¬ 
ter  blizzards,  subsisting  off  the  country  and  without 
even  a  tent  for  cover  at  night !  It  sounds  as  preposter¬ 
ous  and  impossible  as  Hugh  Glass’  hundred-mile 
crawl;  only,  as  with  the  latter,  verification  is  complete 
and  unquestioned. 

Pierre  Choteau  was  so  impressed  with  the  wonder 
of  the  feat  that  he  canceled  Harvey’s  discharge  and 
sent  him  back  up  the  river  on  the  first  steamer  to  leave 
after  the  break-up  of  the  ice.  A  man  like  that  was  too 
valuable  for  the  American  Fur  Company  to  lose, 
even  if  his  rough  ways  did  irritate  the  other  men  a 
bit  now  and  then.  Rough  ways!  Harvey’s  ways  had 
been  those  of  a  lamb  up  to  this  time  in  comparison 
with  what  he  was  about  to  uncork. 

Old  Hugh  Glass  might  nurse  his  wrath  for  a  year 
and  then  turn  soft  and  magnanimous  the  moment  the 
prayed-for  revenge  was  within  his  power  to  fulfill; 
but  not  Alexander  Harvey.  Meeting  Larpenteur  on 
the  way  up  from  St.  Louis  he  remarked  to  the  author 
of  Forty  Y ears  a  Fur  Trader  that  he  had  several  set- 
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tlements  to  make  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  forced 
him  to  his  long  winter’s  tramp. 

“I  never  forget  or  forgive,”  he  said;  “it  may  be  for 
years,  but  they  will  all  have  to  catch  it.” 

At  Fort  Clark  one  man  was  given  a  terrible  drub¬ 
bing,  and  at  Fort  Union  a  half  dozen  others.  These 
were  merely  individuals  of  whom  Harvey  was  mildly 
suspicious.  But  when  he  had  become  convinced  that  a 
Spaniard  named  Isodoro  was  the  arch-instigator  of 
the  discharge,  he  cornered  the  man  behind  the  counter 
of  the  retail  store  and  coolly  put  a  bullet  through  his 
head. 

To  make  the  climax  quite  open  and  above  board 
(according  to  his  way  of  thinking),  Harvey  had  con¬ 
trived  to  have  the  Chief  Factor  of  the  post,  Mr.  Cul¬ 
bertson,  present  at  the  shooting.  When  it  was  over  he 
strode  out  into  the  middle  of  the  fort  and  announced, 

“I,  Alexander  Harvey,  have  killed  the  Spaniard. 
If  there  are  any  of  his  friends  that  want  to  take  it  up, 
let  them  come  on.” 

That  squared  accounts  in  the  matter  of  “the  long 
winter’s  tramp,”  and  perhaps  not  too  unfairly.  Any 
man  who  would  force  a  fellow  being  to  take  that  kind 
of  a  jaunt  might  expect  to  be  shot,  and  would  deserve 
it.  But  most  of  the  rest  of  Harvey’s  recorded  exploits 
appear  to  have  taken  their  origin  in  a  fiendish,  cold¬ 
blooded  cruelty  that  became  more  implacable  the  older 
he  grew.  Indians  were  the  principal  victims,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  scores  of  innocent  whites  later 
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paid  the  penalty  of  torture  and  death  by  way  of  re¬ 
prisal. 

The  Blackfoot  massacre  at  Fort  Mackenzie  in  1843 
was  perhaps  the  most  terrible  of  the  Harvey  outrages. 
It  was  planned  by  way  of  punishing  the  Indians  for 
killing  a  negro  servant  of  the  trader,  a  man  named 
Chardon.  It  was  intended  to  entice  the  Indians  into 
the  fort  to  trade  and  then  wipe  them  out  with  cannon- 
fire  from  the  bastions.  Through  a  fortunate  over¬ 
hastiness  on  the  part  of  Chardon  in  opening  fire  too 
soon,  most  of  the  Indians  were  frightened  away  be¬ 
fore  coming  within  range  of  Harvey’s  cannon.  Only 
three  Indians  were  killed  and  three  wounded.  Har¬ 
vey  finished  the  latter  with  his  knife  and  then  forced 
some  captive  squaws  to  do  the  scalp  dance  around  the 
dead  warriors. 

Something  of  Harvey’s  way  is  shown  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  he  had  pursued  and 
wounded  after  the  theft  of  cattle  from  the  fort.  Lar- 
penteur  tells  the  story. 

.  .  The  heartless  fiend  having  lighted  his  pipe  and  made 
the  poor  Indian  smoke,  .  .  .  said  .  .  .  ‘I’m  going  to  kill 
you,  but  I  will  give  you  a  little  time  to  take  a  good  look  at 
your  country.’  The  Indian  begged  for  his  life,  saying,  ‘Com¬ 
rade,  it  is  true  I  was  a  fool.  I  killed  your  cow,  but  now  you 
have  broken  my  thigh;  this  ought  to  make  us  even — spare 
my  life!’ 

“  ‘No,’  said  Harvey,  ‘look  well  for  the  last  time  at  all 
these  nice  hills — at  all  these  paths  that  lead  to  the  fort, 
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where  you  came  with  your  parent  to  trade,  playing  with  your 
sweethearts — look  at  that,  will  you,  for  the  last  time’ 

“So  saying,  with  his  gun  pointed  at  the  head  of  his  victim, 
he  pulled  the  trigger  and  the  Indian  was  no  more.” 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Harvey  had  more 
enemies  than  any  man  of  his  time  on  the  Missouri, 
none  of  these  appears  ever  to  have  met  with  success  in 
the  many  attempts  to  take  his  life.  One  of  his  most 
desperate  fights  was  with  three  redoubtable  frontiers¬ 
men — Malcolm  Clark,  James  Lee  and  a  famous  old 
interpreter  named  Berger.  Hearing  that  they  were 
coming  up  on  the  spring  boat  with  the  avowed  in¬ 
tention  of  killing  him,  Harvey  rode  down  the  bank 
on  horseback  and  met  the  outfit  twenty  miles  below 
the  fort. 

Clark  struck  Harvey  over  the  head  with  a  toma¬ 
hawk  as  he  entered  the  cabin  of  the  boat,  and  Berger 
followed  up  with  a  smash  from  the  butt  of  a  rifle. 
Harvey  seized  Clark  and  would  have  thrown  him 
overboard  had  not  Lee  disabled  his  hand  with  a  blow 
from  a  pistol  across  the  knuckles.  This  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  swimming  ashore  and  escaping  to  the 
fort.  Rallying  his  men,  he  closed  the  gates  and  refused 
admission  to  the  boat  party  until  Culbertson  had 
promised  to  give  him  a  draft  for  all  his  wages  and  a 
letter  of  recommendation.  An  hour  later  he  had  left 
the  fort  and,  with  a  single  companion,  was  paddling 
off  down  the  Missouri. 
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Stopping  two  days  at  Fort  Union,  he  warned 
friends  and  enemies  that  that  they  were  not  seeing 
“the  last  of  old  Harvey.”  It  was  true.  Meeting  at 
Fort  Pierre  several  other  discharged  employees  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  they  banded  together  to 
form  a  rival  outfit.  The  erstwhile  desperado  became 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Harvey,  Primeau  and 
Company,  which  gave  the  great  Astor  concern  some 
very  lively  opposition  for  many  years.  Since  I  can 
find  nothing  to  the  contrary  in  the  records,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  ruthless  and  wicked 
Harvey— unlike  Glass  and  Carpenter  and  Fink  and 
the  rest  of  his  contemporaries  who  died  with  the  boots 
on — lived  happily  and  respectably  ever  afterward. 

•  ••••••• 

And  there  were  Rose  and  Beckwourth,  who  became 
chiefs  of  the  Crows.  But  no!  That  smoke  tailing  out 
above  the  sandbars  at  the  bend  means  that  the  old- 
time  enemy  of  the  down-stream  voyageur,  the  south¬ 
easterly  wind,  is  settling  down  to  his  work  at  last. 
Many  a  day  may  pass  before  we  will  have  such  a 
chance  to  drift  and  dream  again. 

But  what  fleets  have  preceded  us  on  this  track — 
and  freighted  with  what  memories! 


CHAPTER  III 


ON  THE  TRACKS  OF  THE  TRAPPERS 

Even  with  the  run  down  the  Yellowstone  com¬ 
pleted  there  still  remained  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  to  cover  before 
I  reached  the  end  of  my  voyage  where  the  tidal  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  lapped  the  docks  of  New 
Orleans.  Running  the  rapids  of  the  upper  Yellow¬ 
stone  had  been  exciting  enough;  moreover,  the  con¬ 
tinuously  swift  water  for  the  first  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  below  Livingston  had  enabled  me  to  make 
fast  time  even  without  power.  Then  came  broadening, 
lengthening  reaches  of  leisurely  meandering  current 
in  which  I  put  in  several  dreary  exhausting  days  in 
ding-dong  pulls  against  head  winds  that  were  at  times 
so  strong  that  I  had  to  seek  the  bank  and  moor  to 
keep  from  being  blown  back  up  stream.  A  cyclone 
which  devastated  the  Yellowstone  Irrigation  Project 
and  smeared  me  and  my  outfit  over  half  a  hundred 
yards  of  river  bar  brought  variety  but  only  slowed 
down  progress  the  more. 

But  if  the  lower  Yellowstone  had  been  slow,  te¬ 
dious  going,  that  down  the  Missouri  proved  even 
worse.  “The  Big  Muddy”  seems  to  abandon  all  idea 

of  making  expeditious  headway  and  concentrates  its 
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energy  upon  tearing  down  its  banks  and  transporting 
the  semi-liquid  residuum  on  to  the  Mississippi  for 
transshipment  to  the  Gulf.  N ot  only  the  present  delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  practically  all  of  its  great  val¬ 
ley  from  Memphis  to  the  sea,  has  been  built  up  from 
silt  dislodged  by  the  Missouri  from  the  rich  plains  of 
the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri. 
If  the  Mississippi  is  “The  Father  of  Waters”  the 
Missouri  is  “The  Father  of  Mud.” 

The  swift  current  of  the  upper  Yellowstone  had 
been  an  express  by  which  to  travel ;  the  coiling,  wind¬ 
ing,  lazily  swirling  flood  of  the  tawny  Missouri  was 
a  slow  freight.  There  are  times  of  high  water  when  the 
currents  of  its  deeper  channels — especially  if  they 
have  a  bank  to  tear  down  and  chew  up — may  run  five 
or  six  miles  an  hour;  at  ordinary  stages  the  average 
drift  will  hardly  average  two  miles. 

But  this  deliberation  of  the  current  is  not  the  worst 
bar  to  progress  in  navigating  the  Missouri  in  a  boat 
without  power.  Even  two  miles  an  hour  of  down¬ 
stream  set  would  give  a  substantial  lift  in  the  course 
of  twelve  hours  on  the  river.  It  is  the  fact  that  for 
most  of  the  summer  season  a  persistent  southerly 
wind  prevails  on  the  upper  Missouri  (much  of  the 
time  of  a  force  sufficient  not  only  to  offset  the  drift 
of  the  current  but  all  forward  propulsion  of  the  oars 
as  well)  that  makes  progress  so  slow  and  laborious. 

I  soon  found  that  six  or  eight  miles  of  head-wind 
would  exert  enough  force  even  upon  my  low  boat  to 
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offset  a  mile  of  current,  and  then  an  adverse  wind  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour  across  an 
open  stretch  would  blow  me  back  up-stream  in  spite 
of  my  best  efforts  with  the  oars.  I  discovered  I  could 
still  work  ahead  slowly  even  against  a  wind  of  as 
much  as  thirty  miles  or  more,  but  only  by  taking  con¬ 
siderable  chances  in  hugging  sheer  cut-banks  and 
wooded  bars  that  broke  the  force  of  the  opposing 
wall  of  air.  Matching  one’s  wits  with  the  wind  in  this 
way  would  have  been  rather  good  sport  if  one  had 
plenty  of  time  to  rest  and  recuperate;  on  a  limited 
schedule,  as  I  was,  the  work  was  altogether  too  ex¬ 
hausting  to  consider  keeping  up  as  a  regular  grind 
from  day  to  day. 

With  no  railway  point  to  which  I  could  have  my 
waiting  outboard  motor  transshipped  to  meet  me 
from  Bismarck  once  I  was  past  Williston,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  turn  galley-slave  and  barge  through 
as  best  I  could.  The  mosquitoes  were  the  main  factor 
in  preventing  that  three  hundred  and  ten  miles  run 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  to  Bismarck  tak¬ 
ing  me  anywhere  from  ten  days  to  a  week. 

With  the  swift  upper  reaches  of  the  Yellowstone 
behind  me  such  navigational  worries  as  had  sprung 
from  the  avoidance  of  rapids  and  their  rocks  and 
waves  and  sucking  whirlpools  were  over  for  good.  The 
natives  still  warned  of  the  chutes  and  sucks  that 
lurked  at  this  bend  or  that  to  engulf  the  unwary,  but 
I  had  only  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
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engineers  to  have  full  reassurance.  This  stated  ex¬ 
plicitly  that  the  slope  of  the  river  did  not  vary  from 
an  even  eighty-four  hundredths  of  a  foot  to  the  mile 
for  the  whole  distance  of  1760  miles  from  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  to  the  Mississippi.  This  meant  that  neither  cur¬ 
rent  nor  whirlpools  dangerous  to  a  boat  handled  with 
moderate  intelligence  were  a  possibility. 

That  left  cyclonic  storms — such  as  I  had  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  Yellowstone — and  caving  banks  as  the 
principal  menaces,  and  I  was  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
threat  lurking  in  each  not  to  take  any  unnecessary 
chances  with  either. 

One  could  describe  a  single  reach  of  the  first  six 
or  eight  hundred  miles  of  the  Missouri  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  and  have  a  description  that 
would  fit  almost  every  reach.  A  broad,  shallow  river, 
swinging  back  and  forth  in  constantly  changing  chan¬ 
nels  in  a  wide,  level  bottom  between  bare,  deeply 
eroded  yellow-brown  bluffs,  leaves  very  little  to  add 
to  apply  to  any  stretch  in  the  Dakotas.  The  level, 
channel-torn  bottom  continues  on  all  the  way  to  the 
Mississippi,  but  wooded  hillsides  and  white  limestone 
cliffs  replace  the  brown  bluffs  after  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  are  touched. 

The  records  of  the  return  journey  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  contain  frequent  comments  respecting  the  re¬ 
markable  changes  occurring  at  various  points  on  the 
Missouri’s  shifting  channels  since  they  had  passed  up- 
stream.  This  cutting  and  carrying  down  of  banks  goes 
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on  at  some  points  practically  all  of  the  year;  it  is 
going  on  before  one’s  eyes  as  he  voyages  down  the 
river,  and  so  rapidly  at  times  that  care  has  to  be  taken 
not  to  spread  a  bed  too  close  to  a  caving  bank.  The 
heavy  sand  is  usually  deposited  in  the  form  of  bars 
within  a  few  miles,  but  the  richest  of  the  silt  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  stop  short  of  its  main  task  of  building 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

An  old-timer  at  Bismarck  told  me  that  he  thought 
this  “Indian-giving”  action  of  the  Missouri  must  have 
been  learned  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  who 
dwelt  along  its  banks.  “For  what  the  old  Muddy 
gives,”  he  said,  “it  also  takes;  only  what  it  takes  is 
never  so  good  as  what  it  carries  away.  It  takes  a  corn¬ 
field  and  leaves  a  sandbar.  Of  course,  if  it  leaves  the 
bar  long  enough  it  will  gather  a  soil  and  you  can  raise 
corn  on  it;  but  about  that  time  the  Muddy  will  start 
another  moving  party  and  leave  you  nothing  but  a 
hole  in  the  ground  for  the  bar  it  has  passed  down  to 
your  neighbor.” 

I  watched  this  grim  game  of  give-and-take  going 
on  for  3000  miles  of  Missouri  and  Mississippi;  but  I 
was  also  finally  privileged  to  see  the  workings  of  a 
plan  which,  if  not  capable  of  putting  an  end  to  it  en¬ 
tirely,  is  surely  destined  greatly  to  reduce  the  balance 
against  the  “taking”  side  of  the  account.  Of  this  I 
will  tell  in  proper  sequence. 

Pulling  until  nearly  dark,  I  made  camp  on  a  hard, 
smooth  sandbar  near  the  middle  of  the  river — a 
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mosquito-free  camp  if  ever  there  was  one,  I  told  my¬ 
self.  About  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  previously, 
and  at  almost  exactly  the  same  point,  Captain  Clark 
had  felt  the  same  way  about  another  clean,  hard  sand¬ 
bar  on  which  his  party  had  made  camp  for  the  night. 
His  entry  describing  what  happened  spells  the  word 
mosquito  differently  in  each  of  three  consecutive  sen¬ 
tences,  and  each  time  wrong.  Here  is  a  condensation 
of  it: 

When  the  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  “became 
absolutely  uninhabitable  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of 
mosquetoes  .  .  .  Captain  Clark  determined  to  go  to  some 
spot  where  he  would  be  free  from  musquitoes  and  furnish 
more  game.  .  .  .  He  proceeded  down  the  river  to  a  second 
point  and  camped  on  a  sandbar;  but  here  the  musquetoes 
seemed  to  be  even  more  numerous  than  above.  The  face  of  the 
Indian  child  is  considerably  puffed  and  swollen  from  the 
bites  of  these  animals,  nor  could  the  men  procure  scarcely 
any  sleep  during  the  night,  and  they  continued  to  harass 
them  the  next  morning.” 

When  Captain  Clark  ascended  a  hill  to  shoot  a  big¬ 
horn  the  following  morning  the  “musquetoes  were  in 
such  multitude  that  he  could  not  keep  them  from  the 
barrel  of  his  rifle  long  enough  to  take  aim.”  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  make  the  rifle-sighting  test,  but  after 
the  swarming  mosquitoes  had  fallen  into  my  frying- 
pan  until  a  half  dozen  rashers  of  bacon  took  on  the 
seeming  of  corned  beef  hash,  I  gave  up  the  breakfast 
idea  entirely  and  pushed  off  onto  the  river. 
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These  relentless,  bloodthirsty  little  pests  have 
driven  every  Missouri  River  voyageur  from  the  time 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  half  crazy  with  their  attacks, 
making  sleeping,  and  even  cooking,  on  the  banks  all 
but  out  of  the  question.  Borne  by  the  wind,  I  found 
them  even  infesting  the  clean-swept  midstream  bars. 
Most  of  the  time  they  were  swarming  on  the  boat; 
but  as  it  was  less  trying  on  the  nerves  to  fight  them 
sitting  up,  I  preferred  fitful  spells  of  rowing  and 
slapping  to  smothering  in  the  smudges  of  a  camp. 
This  was  responsible  for  many  hours  of  plugging 
away  in  the  darkness  which,  in  the  aggregate,  ac¬ 
counted  for  quite  c*  substantial  mileage. 

At  Williston  I  passed  the  pumping-works  of  one 
of  the  very  few  irrigation  projects  on  the  Missouri. 
On  account  of  its  great  rise  and  fall  and  slight  de¬ 
clivity,  gravity  diversion  on  any  extensive  scale  is 
practicable  at  no  point  on  the  Missouri  below  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone.  This  difficulty  is  avoided  at  Williston  by 
pumping  from  barges  which  go  up  and  down  with  the 
river  level,  but  the  expense  is  too  great  to  permit  of 
reclamation  of  a  very  considerable  acreage. 

My  second  night  after  leaving  the  Yellowstone  I 
made  camp  near  the  mouth  of  Shell  Creek,  151.7  miles 
from  Bismarck  by  the  table  of  distances  issued  by  the 
Missouri  River  Commission.  Driven  to  the  river  by 
mosquitoes  an  hour  before  daylight,  I  cooked  break¬ 
fast  and  lunch  in  the  boat  and  kept  right  on  going 
until  darkness  closed  down  again.  The  mouth  of  the 
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Little  Missouri  was  passed  in  the  early  morning  and 
the  historic  but  long  abandoned  site  of  old  F ort  Bert- 
hold  a  little  before  noon.  For  miles  along  this  stretch 
the  river  was  fringed  with  countless  thousands  of 
range  cattle  seeking  shelter  in  the  water  from  the 
swarming  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Scores  on  scores,  in 
their  desperation,  had  ventured  too  far  into  the 
treacherous  quicksands  and  were  being  slowly  but 
steadily  sucked  out  of  sight.  A  party  or  two  of  In¬ 
dians  from  the  Agency  at  Elbowoods,  working  with 
ropes  and  saddle  horses,  were  dragging  out  an  occa¬ 
sional  single  steer  where  dozens  were  sinking  beyond 
all  help. 

A  point  on  the  map  indicated  as  a  town  named 
Expansion  might  better  have  been  called  “Contrac¬ 
tion,”  for  it  was  all  but  gone.  I  was  still  pulling  stead¬ 
ily  at  the  oars  when  the  red  sun  set  across  the  low 
flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Knife,  a  favorite  halting 
place  for  both  up-  and  down-river  parties  of  the  voy¬ 
aging  days.  Threading  in  the  deepening  twilight  the 
sprawling  channels  where  the  river  ran  down  toward 
a  long  easterly  bend,  I  landed  in  the  dark  against  a 
wet  bank  where  a  barrier  of  undermined  willows 
and  cottonwoods  made  further  navigation  impossible. 
After  floundering  for  half  an  hour  in  an  endeavor  to 
reach  the  lights  of  buildings  on  the  higher  ground  to 
the  south,  I  went  back  to  the  boat,  spread  my  bed  in 
the  bottom  of  it  and  made  the  best  night  possible 
under  a  far  from  mosquito-proof  net. 
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It  was  not  until  the  first  streaks  of  dawn,  striking 
a  sign  on  a  towering  grain  elevator,  revealed  the  little 
group  of  buildings  as  Fort  Clark,  that  I  learned  that 
I  had  spent  the  night  very  near  the  point  where  Lewis 
and  Clark  had  wintered  in  1804-5.  I  knew  better  than 
to  look  for  traces  of  the  historic  post,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  for  even  in  the  return  records  of  the  explorers 
it  is  told  that  “In  reaching  Fort  Mandan  we  found  a 
few  pickets  standing  by  the  riverside,  but  all  the 
houses  except  one,  had  been  burnt  by  an  accidental 
fire.”  That  the  river  itself  completed  the  destruction 
is  evident  from  the  fact  Prince  Maximilian  found  no 
ruins  of  any  character  here  in  1833. 

The  returning  Lewis  and  Clark  parties  had  re¬ 
united  not  far  above  Fort  Mandan.  Lewis  was  just 
beginning  to  regain  his  strength  after  having  been 
accidentally  wounded  while  hunting  a  few  days  before 
reaching  the  Yellowstone.  Only  a  short  halt  was  made 
at  F ort  Mandan,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  allow  the 
restless  spirit  of  John  Colter  to  fall  again  under  the 
sway  of  the  “mountain  land.”  With  the  full  permis¬ 
sion  of  his  wondering  superiors,  he  turned  his  back  on 
nearing  Civilization  and  joined  a  couple  of  trappers 
who  were  on  their  way  to  the  Rockies.  A  year  or  two 
later,  fleeing  from  a  surprise  attack  of  Blackfeet,  he 
passed  through  an  amazing  region  of  geysers,  hot 
springs,  waterfalls  and  colored  rock  and  became  the 
discoverer  of  what  we  know  today  as  Yellowstone 
Park.  It  was  not  until  this  wonderland  was  scientifi- 
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cally  explored  more  than  half  a  century  later  that 
the  marvelous  tales  told  by  Colter — subsequently  to 
be  greatly  magnified  by  rare  old  Jim  Bridger — were 
found  to  be  substantially  true. 

The  only  statement  attributed  to  John  Colter  that 
I  would  seriously  question  is  his  claim  to  have  voy¬ 
aged  in  a  canoe  from  the  upper  Yellowstone  to  St. 
Louis  in  thirty  days.  It  would  have  been  a  very  smart 
bit  of  paddling  to  have  covered  that  3000  miles  in  two 
months.  Half  that  time — considering  the  difficulties — 
seems  to  me  humanly  impossible. 

The  run  of  ninety-five  miles  from  Shell  Creek  to 
Fort  Clark  Bend  had  taken  me  over  sixteen  hours  of 
fairly  steady  pulling  in  the  sluggish  current.  It  was 
the  longest  single  day’s  run  I  have  ever  made  without 
power  on  a  slow-flowing  river.  On  the  Yellowstone  I 
had  covered  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  less  than 
twelve  hours,  but  this  had  been  in  an  extremely  fast 
current  and  with  a  driving  gale  at  my  back.  Very 
generally  speaking,  I  found  my  rate  of  travel  on  the 
Yellowstone  to  have  worked  out  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  faster  than  that  of  Captain  Clark’s  party 
over  the  same  stretches.  On  the  Missouri,  on  stretches 
where  I  did  not  use  my  outboard  motor,  I  averaged 
about  the  same  as  did  the  united  party  on  their  down¬ 
stream  voyage.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  stopped 
longer  and  oftener  than  I  did,  but  that  while  on  the 
river  their  big  crews  snatched  along  whatever  types 
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of  craft  they  happened  to  be  manning  somewhat 
faster  than  I  pulled  my  lightweight  skiff. 

Midafternoon  of  another  day  found  me  pulling 
under  the  Northern  Pacific  bridge  at  Bismarck.  It 
was  the  pushing  on  of  the  railway  from  this  point, 
through  lands  definitely  promised  to  the  Indians  by 
the  Government,  that  precipitated  the  great  struggle 
with  the  Sioux  which,  beginning  a  few  months  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  Custer  massacre,  continued  until  the  last  of 
Sitting  Bull’s  forces  had  come  back  from  Canada  and 
surrendered.  The  railway  span  at  Bismarck  is  almost 
directly  over  an  ancient  Indian  and  buffalo  ford  de¬ 
scribed  by  many  early  voyageurs. 

That  was  a  punishing  day’s  work.  The  last  mile, 
against  a  wind  that  had  finally  settled  down  to  blow 
up-stream  at  thirty  miles  or  more  an  hour,  took  me 
eighty  minutes  to  negotiate,  with  the  bridge  and  the 
old  river  steamer  along  the  bank  in  sight  all  the  time. 
But  as  the  end  of  that  infernal  three-hundred  mile 
grind  from  the  Yellowstone  marked  also  the  end  of 
my  rowing  for  the  voyage,  I  did  not  mind  the  back¬ 
breaking  finish. 

But  when  I  told  the  wise  old  river-rats  who  came 
down  to  greet  me  at  the  Landing  that  I  was  about 
to  clamp  on  an  outboard  and  have  done  with  row¬ 
ing,  they  greeted  the  announcement  with  a  hilarious 
roar  of  amusement.  The  little  kickers  might  be  all 
right  on  clear-water  rivers,  they  admitted,  but  did 
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I  ever  see  one  that  had  been  used  in  the  mud  and 
sand  of  the  Missouri?  I  had  not.  Well,  they  would 
show  me  some. 

And  still  cackling  hilariously,  they  led  me  up  to 
the  cabin  of  a  long  disused  stern-wheeler,  and  pointed 
to  several  battered  and  generally  dilapidated  clusters 
of  rusting  iron  and  corroding  brass  hanging  upon  the 
walls.  “Half  a  day  in  the  Missoury  done  it,”  one  of 
them  announced  sententiously,  going  on  to  explain 
that  the  pumps  of  the  motors  had  scoured  through  in 
a  few  hours,  and  that  the  only  reason  the  rest  of  them 
had  survived  was  because  pumps  could  not  be  replaced 
fast  enough  to  keep  them  running  the  day  or  two  that 
would  have  reduced  even  the  propellers  to  river  silt. 

After  this  ocular  evidence  of  what  the  Missouri 
would  do  to  outboards  in  general,  there  was  little 
reassurance  in  my  first  sight  of  the  particular  out¬ 
board  on  the  success  or  failure  of  which  now  hinged 
the  continuance  of  my  voyage.  The  type — twin-cyl¬ 
inder — was  an  innovation  that  season,  as  was  also  the 
attempt  to  furnish  three  horsepower  in  a  motor 
weighing  fifty  pounds.  Lightness  had  been  effected 
by  the  liberal  use  of  aluminum  alloys.  I  could  almost 
hold  the  shining  little  thing  at  arm’s  length.  Beauty 
and  grace  of  lines  bespoke  the  artist  as  well  as  the 
inventor  in  its  builder.  But  would  it  stand  up?  With 
a  sinking  heart,  I  admitted  to  myself  that  there  was 
not  much  hope  on  that  score  if  motors  of  twice  its 
weight  and  bulk  had  succumbed  in  a  few  hours.  The 
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mechanic  of  a  Bismarck  garage  who  drove  me  down  to 
the  Landing  expressed  my  feelings  to  a  nicety  when 
he  characterized  it  as  “pretty  but  delicate,”  much  as 
he  would  have  spoken  of  a  girl  in  frail  health. 

The  wise  ones  at  the  Landing  made  about  as  much 
fun  of  that  poor  little  motor  as  had  those  of  Living¬ 
ston  of  my  steel  skiff.  Only  the  gibes  now  found  a 
mark  where  in  the  first  instance  they  had  left  me 
only  amused.  I  already  knew  enough  about  boats  and 
rough  water  to  feel  confident  that  my  fine-lined  little 
craft,  with  careful  handling,  was  equal  to  anything 
on  the  Yellowstone.  But  knowing  nothing  either  of 
outboards  or  the  abrasive  action  of  suspended  Mis¬ 
souri  Biver  silt,  I  could  only  shrug  my  shoulders 
in  affected  nonchalance  and  hope  for  the  best. 

The  trial  run  was  impressive  as  regards  speed  and 
power  but  stilled  no  note  of  croaking  on  the  score  of 
durability.  Starting  and  running  the  little  “stern- 
splasher”  (as  one  of  my  volunteer  advisers  called  it) 
was  as  simple  as  winding  a  watch,  and  required  little 
more  effort.  We  bored  it  up  into  a  forty-mile  west 
wind  that  almost  held  the  ferry  stationary  in  mid¬ 
stream,  and  when  the  ferry  ran  back  with  the  wind 
astern,  we  circled  it  twice  in  the  course  of  the  cross¬ 
ing.  Running  against  the  wind  I  had  to  shut  down 
to  half-speed  to  keep  from  swamping  the  low  skiff 
with  the  bow  wave;  down-stream,  with  the  current 
and  a  quartering  wind,  we  covered  a  known  mile  in 
about  five  minutes. 
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The  river-rats  admitted  that  this  was  good  as  far 
as  it  went,  but  that  it  wouldn’t  go  very  far.  St.  Louis 
would  be  over  two  weeks’  steady  running  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  a  day,  one  of  them  observed,  adding  that 
he  missed  his  guess  if  I  ran  steadily  for  two  days. 
Another  opined  that  the  motor  was  “as  purty  and 
shiny”  as  a  cream  separator,  but  that  no  separator 
was  ever  made  to  digest  Missoury  mud. 

“The  little  cuss  sputters  and  spatters  like  a  pin- 
wheel,”  he  said,  “but  she’ll  whiff  out  and  die  just  as 
pronto.  Call  me  a  liar  if  the  baby  ain’t  dead  in  her 
cradle  before  she  kicks  you  to  Pierre;  and  you  might 
as  well  drop  her  over  for  good  once  she  quits.” 

Well,  what  this  cheery  prognosticator  forecast 
came  to  pass  to  a  certain  degree.  My  motor  was  dead 
before  I  reached  Pierre,  but  the  demise  came  through 
no  fault  of  its  own.  Neither  was  the  passing  perma¬ 
nent  enough  to  warrant  a  burial  at  sea.  How  it  befell 
I  will  tell  presently;  also  of  the  resuscitation  and  of 
how,  under  constantly  improving  treatment,  it  not 
only  kicked  me  into  Pierre,  but  right  on  down  to 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  and  finally  to  Memphis, 
Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans. 

On  my  first  day’s  run  under  power  all  went  swim¬ 
mingly.  Starting  at  ten  o’clock  and  driving  along 
without  landing  for  lunch,  I  made  the  eighty  miles 
or  more  to  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation  in 
a  bit  over  seven  hours.  I  was  helped  by  a  good  current 
all  the  way;  also  by  a  breeze  which  was  more  often 
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with  me  than  against.  F or  the  first  time  since  running 
the  last  of  the  rapids  of  the  Yellowstone  the  drudgery 
of  the  oars  ceased  and  the  voyage  again  became  one  of 
thrills  and  pleasure.  Bird  life  was  plentiful,  with  ducks 
and  geese  winging  overhead  along  the  river  and  doves 
and  prairie  chickens  in  the  cottonwoods  and  grass 
of  the  bottoms.  By  shutting  off  the  engine  and  drift¬ 
ing  I  could  have  shot  enough  birds  from  the  boat  to 
have  fed  a  camp  of  a  dozen  men. 

Deer,  doubtless  startled  from  their  midday  slum¬ 
bers  by  the  rat-a-tat  of  the  motor,  broke  away  through 
the  willows  at  several  points  above  the  Cannon  Ball, 
and  one  which  took  to  the  river  in  its  fright  I  gave  a 
right  merry  chase  until  it  reached  the  shallows  and 
started  to  run. 

There  were  fish  in  the  river,  too — something  I  had 
not  counted  upon  in  the  Missouri.  Trout  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  upper  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  its  tributaries,  but  their  place  had  been 
taken  by  a  water  denizen  which,  while  no  rival  of  its 
speckled  cousin  for  gameness  and  beauty,  is  still  one 
of  the  rarest  piscatorial  delicacies  that  I  have  ever 
encountered  in  a  fairly  wide  experience  of  the  edible 
fish  of  all  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  most  of  the  great 
rivers  and  inland  lakes.  This  was  the  channel  catfish. 

One  who  only  knows  the  mud-nosing  catfish  of 
lakes  and  ponds  has  no  conception  of  how  delectable  a 
morsel  is  his  clean-lined  and  energetic  brother  of  the 
steadily  flowing  water  of  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
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sippi.  I  had  my  first  experience  of  it  when  dining 
that  night  with  the  Indian  Agent  at  Standing  Rock, 
and  then  (by  request)  again  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  After  that  I  was  constantly  contriving  to 
buy,  beg  or  borrow  channel  cats  all  the  way  to  New 
Orleans.  After  a  while,  indeed,  I  even  contrived  to 
catch  a  few  for  myself,  and  that — through  the  ingen¬ 
ious  method  known  as  “jugging,”  which  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  later — without  interfering  in  the  least  with  my 
limited  schedule. 

Running  on  down  across  the  state  line  to  South 
Dakota  on  my  second  day  under  power,  I  encountered 
my  old  enemy,  the  head-wind,  trying  to  make  the 
Missouri  back  up  to  where  it  came  from.  With  no 
more  than  a  twenty-five  mile  an  hour  breeze  against 
me,  I  found  there  was  kick  enough  in  the  motor  to 
force  my  feather-weight  outfit  on  down  river  with 
no  great  diminution  of  speed.  As  the  velocity  in¬ 
creased  above  that  point  head-waves  came  in  over  the 
bow  faster  than  I  could  bail  them  out.  This  forced  a 
slowing  down  of  the  engine  as  the  wind  augmented  in 
strength  until,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  best 
speed  I  could  maintain  without  swamping  was  hardly 
more  than  enough  to  maintain  a  perceptible  headway 
down  stream. 

There  was  a  certain  zest  in  the  duel,  and  it  was 
also  good  training  in  the  way  of  the  wind  and  the 
waves  with  a  light  tin  shallop  driven  by  a  kicker.  And 
so,  somewhat  foolishly,  I  kept  up  the  fight  until  the 
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waves  of  a  long,  open  reach  put  so  much  solid  water 
over  the  bow  that  I  had  to  shut  off  the  engine  to  have 
both  hands  free  for  the  rushed  job  of  two-handed  bail¬ 
ing  that  was  all  that  could  prevent  a  midstream 
swamping. 

Deprived  of  its  steerageway,  the  boat  drifted 
broadside  to  wind  and  waves  and  was  driven  rapidly 
against  the  current  toward  the  high  breaking  cut- 
bank  where  the  river  was  undermining  the  bend 
above.  To  keep  from  being  caught  under  a  ton  of  cav¬ 
ing  soil  I  was  compelled  to  leave  my  unfinished  bail¬ 
ing,  start  the  motor  again  and  work  out  into  opener 
river.  This  was  repeated  twice  or  thrice  before  the 
water  slushing  about  in  the  boat  had  been  reduced  be¬ 
low  the  danger  point,  following  which  I  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  landing  place 
where  the  boat  could  be  dragged  out  of  a  river  that 
was  getting  too  rough  for  safety  and  comfort. 

With  the  waves  and  wind  now  mounted  to  a 
strength  which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  breast 
them  without  filling,  the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to 
turn  and  run  with  them  toward  a  stretch  of  sandy 
beach  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up-stream.  As  I  drew  near 
this  somewhat  precarious  haven  I  saw  that  the  waves 
were  breaking  heavily  upon  the  sand  and  washing 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  up  the  beach  toward  the  line  of  the 
willows  and  cottonwoods.  As  this  seemed  to  indicate 
a  swamped  if  not  a  rolled  or  upset  boat,  I  was  not  a 
little  relieved  to  glimpse  from  the  tail  of  my  eye  the 
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forms  of  several  Indians,  who  appeared  to  be  gather¬ 
ing  driftwood  and  loading  it  into  a  wagon. 

Not  doubting  that  the  agile  Sioux  would  be  waiting 
to  grab  the  bow  of  the  boat  at  the  instant  of  ground¬ 
ing  and  drag  it  up  to  safety,  I  tilted  my  motor  as  the 
water  shoaled  and  ran  the  last  fifty  feet  under  oars. 
Tumbling  over  as  the  sand  underneath  grated  sharply 
against  the  steel  bottom,  I  seized  the  gunwale  and 
ran  the  lightened  boat  on  until  it  grounded  solidly  in 
the  yielding  sand. 

This  was  the  psychological  moment  at  which  the 
help  of  a  hand  in  time  would  have  saved  the  work  of 
nine,  to  say  nothing  of  preventing  the  boat’s  being 
swept  by  the  close-running,  sharply  breaking  waves 
which,  wolf-like,  were  hanging  on  its  flanks.  But  when 
I  turned  to  see  what  was  delaying  the  life-saving 
crew  upon  which  I  had  so  confidently  counted — lo,  it 
was  gone !  The  beach  was  empty.  The  shriek  of  an  un¬ 
greased  wheel  cut  through  the  whistling  of  the  wind 
and  the  pounding  of  the  waves  to  draw  my  choleric 
glance  to  an  ancient  buckboard  disappearing  among 
the  cottonwoods.  Climbing  to  the  vantage  of  their 
load  of  wood  for  a  grand-stand  view  of  my  expected 
swamping,  those  confounded  redskins — two  bucks  and 
three  squaws— drove  off  without  so  much  as  lifting  a 
hand  in  farewell  as  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  their 
expectations  of  a  real  mess-up  were  not  going  to  be 
realized. 

Oh,  well,  it  was  better  than  being  tomahawked  and 
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scalped  as  would  have  been  the  order  of  the  day  fifty 
years  earlier.  Those  who  live  among  the  Sioux,  and 
love  them,  have  a  saying  that  they  never  forget  a 
friend.  What  puzzles  me,  if  this  little  “Welcome  to 
our  Reservation”  was  at  all  characteristic,  is  how  they 
ever  make  one. 

I  had  prevented  an  upset  by  losing  no  time  in  run¬ 
ning  the  boat  on  up  the  beach  the  instant  it  grounded, 
but  nothing  but  human  help  could  have  saved  the 
engine  and  stern  section  being  swept  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  waves.  After  unclamping  the  motor  and  unload¬ 
ing  the  worst  soaked  part  of  my  outfit  I  laid  skids 
over  the  soft  sand  and  dragged  the  boat  out  without 
much  effort. 

With  bedding  and  most  of  the  provisions  in  water¬ 
proof  sacks,  little  was  injured  save  the  loose  stuff 
in  the  grub-box.  Not  having  had  previous  experience 
as  to  the  amount  of  wetting  an  outboard  motor  would 
withstand,  I  was  a  good  deal  worried  about  the  effect 
of  the  water  until  a  trial  run  cocked  up  on  the  limb 
of  a  stranded  log  quickly  wheezed  the  moisture  out  of 
the  cylinders  and  restored  the  peppy  tempo  of  its 
wonted  pop. 

As  the  wind  did  not  fall  away  until  after  dark, 
I  was  forced  to  spend  a  sand-scoured  night  on  the 
open  beach  where  I  had  landed.  The  cottonwoods 
would  have  furnished  some  protection,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  sleep  far  from  boat  and  outfit  on  a  stream 
so  capricious  with  its  rises  and  falls  as  the  Missouri. 
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Toward  noon  of  the  next  day  the  motor  began  to 
sputter  and  sputter  and  finally  to  miss  and  stop.  For 
a  while  I  was  sure  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
disintegration  foretold  by  my  Bismarck  advisers.  Then 
a  perusal  of  the  book  of  directions  indicated  that  an 
inspection  of  the  spark-plugs  might  be  in  order,  and 
these  I  found  carbonized  almost  solid.  Not  only  had 
I  been  using  too  much  oil  with  the  gasoline,  but  both 
lubricant  and  gas  were  inferior  and  dirty.  Buying 
from  ferries  and  ranches  as  opportunity  offered,  bad 
gasoline  and  oil  could  not  very  well  be  avoided.  Bun- 
ning  them  through  a  screened  funnel  and  a  chamois 
skin  after  mixing  remedied  the  worst  of  the  trouble 
until  I  reached  a  part  of  the  river  where  better  prod¬ 
ucts  could  be  secured  in  the  larger  cities. 


CHAPTER  IY 


THROUGH  THE  DAKOTAS 

With  my  light  steel  skiff  being  driven  down  stream 
with  its  powerful  little  outboard  at  a  speed  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  fix 
and  study  landmarks  of  historical  interest  than  when 
creeping  along  under  oars.  Time  and  again  I  over¬ 
ran  bluffs  I  was  trying  to  pick  up  from  descriptions 
of  early  voyageurs.  Unless  I  shut  off  my  motor  and 
drifted  most  of  them  eluded  me. 

The  run  of  eighty  miles  from  Bismarck  to  the 
Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation  at  Fort  Yates  was 
easily  covered  between  noon  and  sunset.  I  made  one 
stop  at  the  site  of  old  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  just  be¬ 
low  the  Heart  River,  from  whence  Custer  marched  to 
the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  1876,  and  to 
which  the  surviving  wounded  of  Reno’s  command 
were  brought  on  the  epic  run  of  the  “Far  West”  a 
few  months  later.  Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon 
Ball  I  could  see  from  my  boat  a  number  of  round 
sand-stone  globes  which  gave  the  river  its  original 
name  of  Le  Boulet. 

The  Agent  at  Standing  Rock,  who  courteously 
put  a  mosquito-proofed  room  at  my  disposal  for  the 
night,  took  me  out  to  Sitting  Bull’s  grave  the  follow- 
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mg  morning.  A  plain  head-stone  records  that  the 
famous  Chief  was  killed  December  15th,  1890,  but 
does  not  inform  that  it  was  by  Indian  Police  of  his 
own  race  sent  to  arrest  him  for  inciting  the  ghost- 
dancers  of  the  “Messiah”  movement  which  had  thrown 
the  Sioux  into  a  state  of  dangerous  unrest  and  threat¬ 
ened  another  war.  Of  no  such  ability  as  a  soldier  as 
Gall,  Crazy  Horse,  J oseph  or  Geronimo,  and  with  his 
physical  courage  even  called  into  question  by  the 
Sioux  themselves,  there  is  still  no  doubt  that  this  sul¬ 
len,  proud-spirited  Medicine  Man  was  the  rallying 
spirit  of  the  last,  the  greatest  and  the  bravest  fight  the 
American  Indian  ever  made  against  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  white. 

At  Mobridge,  just  over  the  South  Dakota  line, 
reached  in  a  short  half  day’s  run  from  Fort  Yates, 
I  touched  a  point  of  great  historic  interest.  The  Grand 
flows  in  from  the  west  here,  and  at  its  mouth  was 
located  the  villages  of  the  Arikara.  Friendly  to  Lewis 
and  Clark  on  both  the  going  and  return  journeys, 
they  later  became  hostile  to  the  whites,  establishing  a 
barrier  to  river  navigation  which  was  very  difficult  to 
pass  for  many  years.  It  was,  indeed,  the  Arikara  who 
turned  back  the  party  escorting  the  Mandan  Chief, 
Shahaka  or  “Big  White,”  to  his  home  villages  after 
he  had  been  taken  to  Washington  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

The  explorers  had  their  first  case  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  at  the  Grand,  where  Private  John  Newman  gave 
expression  to  mutinous  sentiments  for  which  he  was 
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“confined.”  Tried  the  same  evening  by  “9  of  his  Peers, 
they  did  sentence  him  75  lashes  and  to  be  disbanded 
from  the  party.”  A  halt  was  made  on  a  sand-bar  to 
carry  out  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  which  was 
done  with  such  severity  that  a  “Ricara”  chief,  witness¬ 
ing  it,  was  so  much  affected  that  he  “cried  aloud”  in 
protest.  Newman  was  subsequently  sent  back  to 
Washington  from  Fort  Mandan. 

When  the  Astor  party  came  to  the  Grand  a  few 
years  later,  it  was  met  by  a  demand  from  the  Arikara 
(also  called  Ricarees  or  Rees)  that  unless  one  boat 
was  left  to  trade  with  the  villages  the  way  would  be 
blocked.  Hunt,  the  leader  of  the  Astorians,  who  was 
already  chafing  under  the  slowness  of  river  travel, 
compromised  by  buying  horses  from  the  Indians  and 
starting  west  up  the  Grand,  not  to  reach  the  Columbia 
before  enduring  some  of  the  worst  hardships  ever 
survived  by  any  party  in  the  overland  traverse. 

In  1823  General  William  Ashley,  then  just  em¬ 
barking  on  the  operations  which  were  to  make  him 
famous  as  a  fur-trader  and  explorer,  was  ambushed 
by  the  Rees  at  the  Grand,  his  party  of  a  hundred  or 
more  being  badly  beaten  and  robbed  of  most  of  its 
horses.  Ashley’s  party  at  this  time  contained  trappers 
and  hunters  whose  subsequent  wanderings  were  to 
cover  all  of  the  west,  leading  to  their  being  character¬ 
ized  as  “the  most  significant  group  of  continental  ex¬ 
plorers  ever  brought  together.”  Jedediah  Smith  and 
Hugh  Glass  were  included  in  the  historic  band. 
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A  campaign  against  the  Rees  by  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  men  under  Colonel  Leavenworth 
was  turned  into  a  military  fiasco  through  poor  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  instability  of  a  band  of  Sioux  allies,  en¬ 
abling  the  warlike  tribes  to  make  a  toll-gate  of  the 
Missouri  at  the  Grand  for  a  number  of  years  longer, 
when  their  power  was  weakened  by  intertribal 
struggles. 

The  Arikara  were  by  far  the  most  treacherous  tribe 
with  which  the  Missouri  River  voyageur  came  into 
contact.  The  Blackfeet  inspired  more  fear,  but  this 
was  due  to  their  implacable,  unfeigned  hatred  of  and 
hostility  to  the  whites.  The  Arikara,  fawning  as 
friends  one  day  and  wielding  tomahawk  and  scalp¬ 
ing-knife  the  next,  probably  shed  more  blood,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  early  days.  They  were  of  Pawnee  stock 
and  originally  lived  about  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne. 
For  a  while  they  were  affiliated  with  the  peaceful 
Mandans,  but  later,  as  the  result  of  a  dispute,  moved 
south  to  the  stronghold  on  the  Grand  where  Lewis  and 
Clark  found  them. 

The  Arikara  made  a  good  deal  of  an  impression 
upon  the  Captains  by  their  gesture  of  refusal  the 
first  time  they  were  offered  a  ration  of  rum.  The 
journal  records  that, 

“Supposing  that  it  was  as  agreeable  to  them  as  to  the 
other  Indians,  we  had  at  first  offered  them  whiskey;  but  they 
refused  it  with  this  sensible  remark,  that  they  were  sur- 
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prised  that  their  father  should  present  to  them  a  liquor 
which  would  make  them  fools.  On  another  occasion  they  ob¬ 
served  to  Mr.  Tabeau  that  no  man  could  be  their  friend  who 
tried  to  lead  them  into  such  follies.” 

In  other  matters,  it  would  appear,  the  Arikara  were 
less  circumspect.  The  journal  continues: 

“These  women  are  handsomer  than  the  Sioux ;  both  of 
them  are,  however,  disposed  to  be  amorous,  and  our  men 
found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  companions  for  the  night  by 
means  of  the  interpreters.  These  interviews  were  chiefly  clan¬ 
destine  and  were  of  course  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  hus¬ 
band  or  relations.  .  .  .  The  black  man  York  participated 
largely  in  these  favors;  for,  instead  of  inspiring  any  preju¬ 
dice,  his  color  seemed  to  procure  him  additional  advantages 
from  the  Indians,  who  desired  to  preserve  among  them  some 
memorial  of  this  wonderful  stranger.  Among  other  instances 
of  attention,  a  Ricara  invited  him  into  his  house,  and,  pre¬ 
senting  his  wife  to  him,  retired  to  the  outside  of  the  door; 
while  there  one  of  York’s  comrades  who  was  looking  for  him 
came  to  the  door,  but  the  gallant  husband  would  permit  no 
interruption  until  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed.  .  . 

Of  the  redoubtable  York’s  first  impression  upon 
the  Arikara  Captain  Clark  wrote: 

“These  Indians  were  much  astonished  at  my  Servant,  they 
never  saw  a  black  man  before,  all  flocked  around  him  & 
examined  him  from  top  to  toe,  he  Carried  on  the  joke  and 
made  himself  more  turribal  than  we  wished  him  to  doe.” 
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From  the  Grand  on  down  every  bend  and  every 
bluff  was  peopled  with  memories  of  the  men  who  had 
blazed  the  way.  Flats  and  bars  were  new,  frequently 
within  the  year;  but  every  ledge  and  point  and  em¬ 
inence  beyond  reach  of  the  claws  of  the  river  one 
knew  had  been  looked  upon,  and  probably  camped 
upon,  by  the  first  explorers  and  those  who  followed. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne  the  pump-intake  of 
my  engine  was  filled  with  sand  from  the  descendants 
of  the  same  shallow  bars  that  had  so  fretted  the  strain¬ 
ing  cordeliers.  Time  after  time — running  close  under 
a  cut-bank  to  keep  the  deep  water  and  the  current — 
I  was  splashed  by  the  same  sort  of  sudden  cave-ins 
that  had  trapped  so  many  an  unwary  voyageur.  Night 
after  night  I  shifted  my  bed  backward  from  the  en¬ 
croaching  river,  just  as  the  first  and  last  of  the 
pioneers  had  done. 

All  down  through  the  Dakotas  there  was  singularly 
little  to  suggest  change.  Towns  were  small  and  far 
between,  and  almost  all  of  them  had  turned  their 
backs  on  the  river  as  the  railway  strangled  and  finally 
killed  steamer  traffic.  Some  of  the  old  towns  had  been 
wiped  out  by  the  river;  others  had  been  left  a  mile 
or  two  inland  by  a  wide  shift  of  channel.  Yankton 
reared  the  same  bold  skyline  from  its  bluff -brink  that 
had  beckoned  old  stern-wheeler  captains  for  many 
years,  but  the  flats  below  were  altered  beyond  all  rec¬ 
ognition.  The  river-end  of  Pierre  had  decayed  some- 
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what,  but  through  overarching  cottonwoods  I  had  a 
striking  view  of  the  state  capitol  on  the  slopes  above. 

It  was  among  the  wide-spreading  expanses  of  shal¬ 
lows  masking  the  sand-bars  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Cheyenne  that  it  appeared  for  a  while  that  the  end 
had  come  as  prophesied  and  that  I  was  not  to  reach 
Pierre  under  power.  There  was  a  channel  here  deep 
enough  for  a  stern-wheeler,  as  there  is  everywhere 
else  on  the  Missouri  between  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  the  Mississippi.  Too,  I  was  beginning  to 
learn  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  opaque  brown  water 
well  enough  to  keep  to  the  deepest  of  it.  My  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  leaving  the  main  channel  here  was  the  chance 
offered  to  save  a  considerable  distance  by  a  cut-off 
through  the  shallows.  This  practice,  I  might  add  par¬ 
enthetically  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  follow  me, 
is  not  well  advised  in  boating  down  a  river  of  shifting 
sands  like  the  Missouri.  Any  saving  of  distance  over 
the  winding  of  the  main  channels  is  rather  more  than 
offset  by  the  loss  of  current. 

One  of  the  featured  points  of  my  little  motor 
was  a  sort  of  hinge  arrangement  at  the  stern  which 
allowed  it  to  be  tilted  upward  to  decrease  the  impact 
of  striking  a  solid  obstruction.  Subsequently  this  in¬ 
genious  arrangement  saved  me  many  and  many  a 
smash;  here,  in  my  ignorance,  it  only  lured  me  into 
trouble.  As  the  motor  tilted  slightly  when  its  heel 
kicked  into  the  first  sand-bar,  I  promptly  shut  it  off, 
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raised  it  out  of  the  water  and  extracted  the  boat  under 
oars.  This,  of  course,  was  what  should  have  been  done 
on  each  and  every  similar  occasion. 

But  when  the  next  bar  revealed  that  the  partially 
tilted  motor  still  continued  to  run  and  to  kick  the 
boat  along  at  a  fair  if  somewhat  reduced  speed,  I 
could  see  no  reason  why  such  a  fine,  purposeful  burst 
of  energy  should  be  curbed.  I  had  read  of  the  way  the 
old  stern-wheelers  used  to  back  up  and  sluice  their 
way  through  Missouri  sand-bars,  but  the  fact  that  an 
outboard  could  do  it  head-on  was  a  discovery  of  real 
moment.  Highly  elated,  I  was  just  resolving  to  write 
the  manufacturers  a  letter  of  mutual  congratulation 
from  the  next  post  office,  when  my  indignant  little 
sand-kicker  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  steam,  spat 
forth  a  volley  of  gasoline  cuss  words,  and  came  to  a 
stop.  So  “het  up”  was  it,  indeed,  that  I  seared  the 
explorative  finger-tip  with  which  I  tapped  the  siz¬ 
zling  pump  intake. 

Letting  the  boat  drift  on  across  the  bar  with  the 
motor  tilted,  I  started  the  latter  again  when  deeper 
water  was  once  more  under  the  keel.  Apparently 
mollified  by  the  respite,  it  commenced  popping 
smartly  at  the  first  turn,  but  only  to  sputter  out  again 
in  a  burst  of  hot  protest  when  the  cooling  flow  from 
the  pump  refused  to  circulate.  Warned  that  I  might 
expect  the  pump,  which  was  the  part  most  exposed 
to  the  scouring,  to  be  the  place  where  the  disinte¬ 
grative  action  would  first  become  acute,  I  assumed 
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that  this  was  what  was  wrong.  Replacing  it  with  a 
spare  was  the  task  of  but  a  few  minutes  even  for 
my  unpracticed  hands,  and  I  managed  it  by  working 
on  the  unclamped  motor  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
F ortunately,  there  was  no  head-wind  to  drive  me  back 
up-stream  or  against  the  bank  while  I  drifted  out  of 
control.  The  cylinder  of  the  removed  pump  was  worn 
thin,  although,  as  a  subsequent  trial  proved,  there  was 
a  day  or  two  of  life  still  remaining  in  it. 

When  the  new  pump  failed  to  circulate  water  to 
the  cylinders  it  began  to  look  as  though  the  motor  was 
really  suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  general  break¬ 
down  according  to  prophecy.  After  an  hour’s  cramped 
and  futile  work  in  the  boat  had  failed  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  more  useful  than  heated  profanity  on  the  part 
of  either  the  motor  or  myself,  I  turned  to  the  oars  in 
disgust  and,  pulling  on  to  the  first  likely  camp-site, 
tied  up  for  the  night. 

Here  with  more  elbow-room,  I  systematically  be¬ 
gan  to  resolve  that  offending  kicker  into  its  compon¬ 
ent  parts.  For  a  while  it  appeared  that  about  all  the 
enlightenment  I  was  going  to  get  from  what  I  took 
for  granted  was  a  post-mortem,  was  the  astonishing 
amount  of  lateral  surface  of  sand-bar  the  pieces  of  a 
fifty-pound  disassembled  outboard  can  cover;  also, 
and  scarcely  less  remarkable,  the  discovery  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  sand  that  clung  to  their  oily  sur¬ 
faces.  It  was  when,  at  my  wit’s  end  for  anything  more 
promising  to  do,  I  began  blowing  through  or  sucking 
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at  every  exposed  pipe  or  tube  end  I  could  find 
that  I  stumbled  upon  the  source  of  the  trouble. 

Where  most  of  the  orifices  gave  me  only  a  taste  of 
oil  and  gasoline,  the  ends  of  the  pump-intake  pipes 
stubbornly  refused  to  pass  air  in  either  direction. 
Repeated  soakings  and  tappings  finally  induced  them 
to  yield  up  short  cylinders  of  indurated  sand,  baked 
almost  to  the  solidity  of  bricks.  The  sand  had  been 
drawn  in  while  the  ends  of  the  pump-intake  pipes  were 
buried  in  the  course  of  my  inspired  burrowings 
through  the  bars,  and  the  heat  spreading  from  the  un¬ 
cooled  cylinders  did  the  rest. 

The  motor  ran  perfectly  when  I  started  it  the  next 
morning,  and  the  fifty  miles  on  to  Pierre  were  made 
in  less  than  five  hours.  Many  more  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  were  in  store  for  it  before  the  end  of  the  voyage 
was  reached,  but  never  another  that  was  the  direct 
consequence  of  such  out-and-out  bone-headedness  as 
my  attempt  to  make  a  sand-sucker  out  of  it. 

The  newly  installed  pump  lasted  until  the  end  of 
its  fourth  day  s  run.  And  that — say  forty  hours’ 
actual  running — proved  to  be  about  the  average  life 
of  a  pump  throughout  the  voyage.  When  the  water 
was  falling,  and  therefore  clarifying,  it  would  often 
run  to  fifty  or  sixty  hours.  In  times  of  flood,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  water  was  rising  and  carrying  a 
greatly  increased  sand  content,  a  pump  would  occa¬ 
sionally  give  out  in  less  than  twenty  hours  of  actual 
use.  At  the  very  worst,  however,  I  was  not  forced  to 
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the  expedient  we  had  to  adopt  on  the  Colorado  the 
following  summer  (and  which  a  recent  voyageur  on 
this  same  Missouri  records  he  employed)  of  rigging 
a  five-gallon  oil  can  on  the  stern  and  allowing  dipped 
water  to  run  through  a  tube  by  gravity  to  the  cylin¬ 
ders. 

Had  I  been  making  my  Missouri-Mississippi  voy¬ 
age  two  years  later  I  could  have  taken  advantage  of 
an  improvement  installed  in  the  same  make  of  out¬ 
board  which  I  used,  an  ingenious  system  of  water¬ 
cooling  which  put  an  end  to  pump  trouble  forever  by 
discarding  the  plunger  type  entirely  and  carrying  the 
water  to  the  cylinders  by  making  the  back-kick  of 
the  propeller  force  it  up  through  a  hollow  rudder. 
Plunger  pumps  have  always  been  the  Achillean  Heel 
of  weakness  in  an  otherwise  constantly  more  depend¬ 
able  outboard.  This  automatic  and  trouble-  and  fool¬ 
proof  cooling  system  got  rid  of  that  weakness  com¬ 
pletely.  I  have  since  run  this  improved  motor  over 
3000  miles  without  the  checking  for  a  single  instant 
of  the  even  flow  of  water  around  the  cylinders. 

As  soon  as  I  found  that  the  motor  was  really  stand¬ 
ing  up — that  a  hundred-mile  run  in  a  ten-hour  day 
was  comparatively  easy,  with  as  much  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  between  daylight  and  dark  entiiely 
feasible — I  began  to  come  to  the  real  enjoyment  ot 
my  voyage.  Even  with  my  limited  schedule,  I  still  had 
time  to  stop  for  some  hours  at  attractive  towns  or 
ranches  or  one  of  the  many  points  of  historical  inteiest 
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along  the  river.  After  I  had  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  intriguing  “jugging”  method,  there 
was  even  time  for  a  bit  of  angling  after  the  delectable 
channel  cat.  The  one  temptation  that  I  did  not  permit 
myself  to  succumb  to  was  that  of  sending  for  my 
guns.  There  was  something  to  shoot  all  of  the  way, 
especially  after  I  came  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  but 
I  knew  that  the  lure  of  this  and  that  side- jaunt  after 
deer,  or  bear,  or  prairie  chicken  or  wild  turkey  would 
be  certain  to  run  into  more  time  than  I  could  possibly 
afford. 

But  the  delights  and  the  fruits  of  “jugging” — 
doubtless  because  it  never  delayed  me  more  than  a  few 
minutes  a  day — I  did  allow  myself  to  enjoy.  The  first 
time  that  a  river  fisherman  reckoned  that  I  would  be 
“a-juggin’  as  I  went,”  I  thought  he  was  putting  out  a 
gentle  feeler  about  boot-legging.  I  learned  presently, 
however,  that  there  was  nothing  to  it  but  attaching  a 
baited  hook  by  a  short  length  of  line  to  a  plugged 
gallon  jug  and  letting  the  latter  drift  off  down  river. 
The  bobbing  movement  of  the  jug  gives  a  movement 
to  the  bait  which  no  normally  minded  channel  cat-fish 
can  resist.  By  starting  a  half  dozen  jugs  when  I  rolled 
out  at  daybreak,  they  would  have  drifted  down  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  deepest  channel  by  the  time  I 
overtook  them  under  power  an  hour  or  so  later.  It 
was  a  poor  jug  that  was  not  circling  about  in  the  wake 
of  its  securely  hooked  catch. 

Perhaps  the  day  of  the  Missouri  voyage  which  I 
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have  always  recalled  with  the  most  interest  and 
amusement  was  the  one  on  which  I  was  fed  by  the 
river.  I  had  camped  for  the  night  on  a  sand-bar  not 
far  above  Yankton,  South  Dakota.  Awakened  by  a 
twittering  and  clucking,  I  found  a  flock  of  prairie 
chickens  dusting  their  feathers  in  a  powdered  silt  ten 
feet  from  the  foot  of  my  bed.  Desperately  meat- 
hungry,  it  was  with  real  disappointment  that  I  saw 
the  last  of  them  flutter  off  unscathed  by  the  three 
chunks  of  firewood  I  had  discharged  into  their  midst 
in  quick  succession.  It  was  a  bad  beginning,  but  there 
was  better  to  come. 

Scarcely  had  I  rolled  back  into  my  blankets  than  a 
flock  of  mallards  slapped  down  into  the  river  fifty 
yards  above  and  came  drifting  past  the  camp.  With 
nothing  better  ready  to  hand,  I  flung  my  frying-pan 
into  the  unsuspecting  flotilla.  The  flock  arose  with 
squawk  and  flutter,  leaving  one  of  their  number  cir¬ 
cling  in  the  water  with  a  broken  wing.  Carried  down 
stream  a  hundred  yards  before  clutching  my  unex¬ 
pected  prize,  I  had  to  land  and  climb  out  at  a  pre¬ 
cariously  undermined  bank  that  threatened  to  cave  at 
every  moment.  But  that  fried  duck  breakfast  was 
worth  the  effort  a  dozen  times  over — including  that  of 
burrowing  in  sand  and  water  for  the  flung  frying-pan. 

Engrossed  with  culinary  activities,  I  neglected  to 
put  out  my  jugs  that  morning,  a  circumstance  which 
proved  of  small  moment,  however,  when,  following  a 
dull  thud  against  the  propeller  a  half  hour  after  push- 
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ing  off,  a  ten-pound  channel  cat  came  floundering  to 
the  surface  with  a  broken  back. 

Of  the  familiar  fish-flesh-fowl  trilogy,  here  were 
two  of  the  units  practically  tossed  into  my  lap  within 
a  couple  of  hours  of  sun-up  by  a  river  which  I  had 
always  regarded  as  mean  and  unfriendly.  Not  content 
with  this  generous  beginning,  the  good  old  “Muddy” 
tried  to  complete  the  meat  order  by  putting  two  of¬ 
ferings  of  “flesh”  almost  within  my  reach  before  noon. 
One  was  a  deer  which,  in  its  terror  at  the  popping  of 
the  motor,  jumped  into  the  river  and  became  badly 
entangled  in  the  mass  of  trees  and  roots  below  an 
undermined  bank.  It  escaped  the  noose  of  my  flung 
painter  by  only  a  foot  or  two. 

The  other  “meat”  offering — a  newly  mired  two- 
year  old  steer — I  had  to  forego  in  favor  of  its  Indian 
owners  who  appeared  on  the  banks  with  horses  and 
riatas  to  drag  it  out.  Toward  evening  the  river  made 
some  compensation  for  the  loss  by  cutting  under  and 
caving  a  hundred  feet  of  Dakota  farm  just  as  I  was 
running  by  it.  The  fruit  of  the  old  apple-tree  was  a 
bit  green  when  I  plucked  it  from  the  limb  which  came 
nosing  over  the  gunwale,  but  the  tender  young  corn 
was  just  at  the  stage  for  roasting.  I  had  roasting  ears 
for  a  fortnight  after  that,  but  this  memorable  day 
was  the  last  on  which  I  filched  ducks,  unhooked  cat¬ 
fish  and  apples  from  the  craw  of  “The  Big  Muddy.” 

The  sight  of  the  scoured-through  barrel  of  every 
failing  pump  brought  renewed  fears  that  the  other 
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parts  of  the  motor  must  be  in  process  of  a  similar  re¬ 
duction  under  the  remorseless  grind  of  the  abrasive 
river  sand.  Yet  pump  after  pump  was  installed  and 
worn  out  without  a  perceptible  bit  of  play  developing 
in  the  gears  which  I  kept  so  carefully  adjusted 
and  so  prayerfully  greased.  Total  and  annihilative 
disintegration  after  the  fashion  of  “The  One-Hoss 
Shay”  still  hovered  in  the  offing  of  my  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  and  one  night,  almost  in  sight  of  Yankton,  it 
appeared  that  this  was  what  had  happened. 

The  climax  of  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  swamped  the  boat  at  its  moorings  and 
brought  a  rise  of  the  river  which  finally  engulfed  the 
whole  island  upon  which  I  was  camped.  The  motor 
was  completely  under  water  for  several  hours,  and 
had  to  be  dug  out  of  the  sand  before  I  could  get  the 
skiff  afloat.  Drifting  down  the  flooding  river  in  the 
darkness,  the  water  and  slime-choked  kicker  stub¬ 
bornly  resisted  for  three  hours  every  effort  to  make 
it  run.  But  sheering  off  from  the  threat  of  caving  cut- 
bank  with  the  oars,  I  kept  grinding  away  at  the  fly¬ 
wheel  at  odd  intervals  on  the  chance  that  life  was  still 
not  quite  extinct. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  dim  light  of  dawn  silvered 
the  tumbling  surface  of  the  driftwood-paved  river 
that  I  came  upon  the  real  seat  of  trouble  in  the  form 
of  a  disconnected  battery  wire.  With  sand  and  water 
thoroughly  worked  out  of  the  cylinders  by  my  hours 
of  fruitless  jiggering  at  the  fly-wheel,  starting  was 
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but  a  matter  of  a  few  turns  after  the  life-giving  spark 
had  once  been  restored.  There  were  wheezing  and 
sputterings  and  grindings  and  the  usual  strings  of 
gasoline  profanity  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  the  wonted 
staccato  drumming  resumed  and  I  was  off  at  a  gait 
which  carried  me  on  to  Yankton  by  a  little  after  noon. 
But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 


CHAPTER  Y 


ON  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

That  part  of  the  Missouri  River  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Grand,  at  about  the  present  line  between  North 
and  South  Dakota,  was  the  first  strip  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  to  be  given  intensive  scientific  study.  This 
was  the  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  naturalists 
John  Bradbury  and  Thomas  Nuttall  with  the  river 
expedition  of  the  Astorians  in  1911.  Each  left  inter¬ 
esting  and  authentic  records  of  his  work.  From  all 
accounts,  both  were  typical  “story-book”  scientists — • 
fine,  courageous  characters  but  so  wrapped  up  and 
submerged  in  their  work  as  to  be  totally  oblivious  to 
such  negligible  incidentals  as  the  threat  of  death  from 
Indians,  cyclones  and  upsets  in  the  river.  Each  tells 
on  the  other  characteristic  stories  in  point,  and  the 
contemporary  writer,  Henry  Brackenridge,  stories  on 
both. 

Once  when  three  hundred  Arikara  appeared  about 
to  rush  the  Astorian  boats  and  the  French-Canadian 
voyageurs  were  crossing  themselves  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  their  last  hour  had  come,  the  bland  Nuttall 
turned  to  a  companion  and  remarked,  “Sir,  don’t  you 
think  these  Indians  much  fatter  and  more  robust  than 
those  of  yesterday?” 
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If  the  term  “nut”  had  been  current  at  the  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  have  been 
many  a  play  upon  Nuttall’s  name  by  the  enthusiastic 
naturalist’s  endlessly  perplexed  companions.  The 
chap’s  utterly  incomprehensible  antics  were  a  source 
of  continual  merriment  to  the  Canadian  boatman, 
Brackenridge  writes,  adding  that, 

Le  fou,  the  fool,  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly 
known.  No  sooner  does  the  boat  touch  the  shore  than  he  leaps 
out,  and  when  his  attention  is  arrested  by  a  plant  or  flower 
everything  else  is  forgotten.  The  inquiry  is  sometimes  made 
‘ Ou  est  le  fou?'  ‘II  est  apres  rammasser  des  ratines.’  ” 

But  the  fool  continued  to  gather  his  roots  to  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  leaving  a  record  of  his  researches 
that  is  of  great  value. 

Bradbury  (who  thought  nothing  of  stripping  and 
swimming  half-frozen  rivers  with  his  clothes  on  his 
back)  was  a  more  virile  type  than  Nuttall,  but  equally 
single-minded  when  his  nose  was  laid  to  the  trail  of 
some  new  plant,  rock  or  animal.  Brackenridge  tells 
how  he  and  Bradbury,  to  save  their  boat  from  a  vio¬ 
lent  squall,  were  compelled  to  tie  it  up  to  the  roots 
of  a  shrub  growing  on  the  caving  bank.  Although  in 
imminent  risk  of  being  precipitated  into  the  river,  the 
scientist  went  coolly  ahead  with  the  examination  of 
the  friendly  mooring  post,  and  in  his  published  report 
subsequently  gave  a  full  botanical  description  of  it. 

Irving,  in  Astoiia,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  an 
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adventure  which  befell  Bradbury  on  one  of  his  lone 
traverses  of  a  bend  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Niobrara. 

“His  day  was  passed  pleasantly  in  traversing  a  beautiful 
tract,  making  botanical  and  geological  researches,  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  habits  of  an  extensive  village  of  prairie  dogs, 
at  which  he  made  several  ineffectual  shots,  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  risk  he  ran  of  attracting  the  attention  of  any  sav¬ 
ages  that  might  be  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  In  fact,  he 
had  totally  forgotten  the  Sioux  Tetons,  and  all  the  other 
perils  of  the  country,  Avhen,  about  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  as  he  stood  near  the  river  bank,  and  was  looking  for 
the  boat,  he  suddenly  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder.  Start¬ 
ing  and  turning  round,  he  beheld  a  naked  savage  with  a  bow 
bent,  and  the  arrow  pointed  at  his  breast.  .  .  .” 

Speculation  as  to  how  the  doughty  redskin  man¬ 
aged  to  draw  his  bow  and  still  have  a  hand  left  free  to 
lay  on  Bradbury’s  shoulder  has  always  deflected  in¬ 
terest  at  this  point  and  prevented  my  ever  getting  to 
the  end  of  the  story. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  record  tells  of  how  the  re¬ 
turning  men,  at  the  sight  of  the  first  herd  of  cattle, 
“raised  a  shout  of  joy  at  seeing  this  image  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  domestic  life.”  Where  bison  in  uncountable 
thousands  had  been  blocking  their  way,  it  was  the 
homely  old  barnyard  bossy  that  had  awakened  the 
memories  of  all  they  had  left  behind  and  were  coming 
back  to.  In  my  own  case  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  A 
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herd  of  cattle — range  or  domestic — was  the  one  thing 
I  was  never  long  out  of  sight  of  while  descending  the 
Missouri;  but  drifting  down  onto  a  bunch  of  buffalo 
drinking  at  the  river  brink  in  the  morning  mist  was 
responsible  for  just  about  the  greatest  thrill  of  the 
voyage.  Nor  was  the  vividness  of  the  stirring  vision 
dimmed  by  the  subsequent  knowledge  that  I  had 
disturbed  a  portion  of  a  range  herd.  Snorting  like  the 
reports  of  a  hand-pumped  machine-gun,  and  with 
heads  and  tails  high  in  the  air,  they  had  bolted  in 
terror  over  the  low  brown  hill.  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
Ashley— no,  not  even  the  first  wandering  Sioux  and 
Ricarees — had  ever  found  buffalo  half  so  wild. 

Many  a  winding  reach  below  the  Cheyenne  recalled 
to  me  the  account  of  how  the  Astorians,  guns  in  hand, 
had  raced  the  boats  of  the  artful  Manuel  Lisa,  whom 
they  suspected  of  planning  to  stir  up  against  them 
the  Indians  ahead.  And  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Bend 
of  the  Missouri  I  was  sure  I  located  the  very  camp¬ 
site  from  which  an  energetic  young  voyageur,  after 
his  party  had  toiled  for  three  days  to  bring  their 
mackinaws  round  the  bar-beset  thirty  miles  of  the  big 
loop,  ran  back  a  mile  over  a  low  ridge  and  retrieved 
the  coon-skin  cap  left  on  the  bank  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bend.  How  those  stirring  old  memories  overlapped 
and  blurred  into  each  other  at  every  bend ! 

At  a  ranch  fifty  miles  below  Pierre  I  came  onto  the 
first  scraggly  apple  trees,  and  at  Yankton  there  were 
orchards  and  fields  of  corn.  Wooded  hills,  with  occa- 


Bird’s-eye  view  of  a  series  of  Standard  Current  Retards,  which  form  a  part  of  the  protection  for  the 
St.  Louis  River  Protection  District.  These  retards  show  the  effect  that  may  be  obtained  by  forming 
sand-bars  when  the  river  is  encouraged  to  do  so.  Rail  highway  and  farming  lands  are  protected 
for  all  time  to  come  through  the  installation  of  these  retards 
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sional  springs  and  running  streams,  replaced  bare 
bluffs  beyond  the  foam- white  mouth  of  the  swift 
Niobrara  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  I  was  in  a 
“fairer,  greener  land.”  Yankton’s  deeply  shaded  ave¬ 
nues  were  a  delight  after  sun-scorched  streets  of  the 
towns  above ;  so,  too,  was  its  beautiful  outdoor  Eliza¬ 
bethan  theater,  in  which  had  just  been  produced  a 
“Masque  of  the  Missouri,”  celebrating  the  beginning 
of  work  on  the  new  river  bridge. 

Busy  and  beautiful  Sioux  City  was  the  first  of  the 
large  distributing  centers  and  packing-house  metropo¬ 
lises  to  which  I  came,  and  from  there  on  romance  and 
modern  progress  were  more  or  less  inextricably  min¬ 
gled  all  the  way  to  St.  Louis.  One  drives  through  the 
wholesale  and  factory  district  to  reach  Floyd’s  Bluff, 
where  stands  the  obelisk  erected  in  1900  over  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Sergeant  Charles  Floyd,  the  only  member 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party  to  die  on  the  journey. 
Originally  buried  under  a  cedar  post  marked  with 
Floyd’s  name  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  river  led  to  the  bones  being  exhumed  and 
finally  transferred  to  an  honored  resting  place  under 
the  most  pretentious  and  stately  monument  yet 
erected  to  any  of  the  courageous  band  of  pathfinders. 

Sergeant  Charles  Floyd  is  one  of  those  not  infre¬ 
quent  instances  of  a  man  who  came  to  greater  fame 
through  a  perfectly  ordinary  sort  of  death  than  there 
is  any  probability  he  would  have  attained  by  living 
out  his  allotted  span.  Had  a  half,  or  even  half  a  dozen, 
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of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party  been  wiped  out  on  the 
double  traverse,  as  so  easily  might  have  happened,  the 
name  of  Charles  Floyd  would  hardly  be  known.  As 
the  only  man  to  die  on  an  expedition,  the  almost  im¬ 
possibly  low  mortality  of  which  is  still  the  marvel  of 
the  medical  world,  he  has  become  a  national  hero. 

Floyd  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  the  party 
keeping  a  diary.  Fie  was  much  interested  in  hunting 
and  fishing,  two  of  his  last  entries  being  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Wednesday  august  15th  /  Capt  Clark  and  10  of  his  men 
and  my  Self  went  to  the  Mahas  Creek  a  fishen  and  Caut  300 
and  17  fish  of  difernt  Coindes  /  ” 

“Thursday  august  16th  /  Capt  Lewis  and  12  of  his  men 
went  to  the  Creek  a  fishen.  Caut  709  fish  diffemt  Coindes.”  /. 

Captain  Clark  thus  sets  down  the  account  of 
Floyd’s  last  illness  and  death : 

“Serjeant  Floyd  is  taken  verry  bad  all  at  once  with  a 
Biliose  Chorlick  we  attempt  to  reliev  him  without  success 
as  yet,  he  gets  worse  and  we  ai’e  much  allarmed  at  his  situa¬ 
tion,  all  attention  to  him.  .  .  .  Sergeant  Floyd  much  weaker 
and  no  better  ...  as  bad  as  he  can  be  no  pulse  and  nothing 
will  stay  a  moment  on  his  stomach.  .  .  .  Died  with  a  great 
deel  composure  ...  he  was  buried  with  the  Honors  of  War 
much  lamented,  a  seeder  post  .  .  .  was  fixed  at  the  head  of 
his  grave — This  man  at  all  times  gave  us  proof  of  his  firm¬ 
ness  and  Determined  resolution  to  doe  service  to  his  coun¬ 
trey  and  honor  to  himself  after  paying  all  honor  to  our 
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Deceased  brother  we  camped  at  the  mouth  of  floyds  river 
about  30  yards  wide,  a  butiful  evening.” 

Nearly  all  the  early  Missouri  River  voyageurs  men¬ 
tion  the  Floyd  grave.  Brackenridge  describes  the 
lonely  spot  and  concludes  with  this  apostrophe: 

“Brave,  adventurous  youth !  Thou  art  not  forgotten — for 
although  thy  bones  are  deposited  far  from  thy  native  home, 
in  the  desert  waste ;  yet  the  eternal  silence  of  the  plain  shall 
mourn  thee,  and  memory  will  dwell  upon  thy  grave!” 

At  a  period  when  literature  was  still  considerably 
influenced  by  Byron  and  Moore,  it  seems  to  have  been 
more  or  less  de  rigeur  for  the  young  writer  to  reel  off 
a  yard  or  so  of  this  kind  of  sentimental  slush  when¬ 
ever  he  chanced  upon  a  desert  grave  or  kindred  in¬ 
spiration.  This  being  so,  that  gushing  sentimentalist, 
George  Catlin,  must  have  just  about  swept  the  boards 
with  this  snivelling  outburst : 

“Oh,  sad  and  tear-starting  contemplation!  Sole  tenant  of 
this  stately  mound,  how  solitary  thy  habitation !  Here 
heaven  wrested  from  thee  thy  ambition,  and  made  thee  sleep¬ 
ing  monarch  of  this  land  of  silence.  Stranger!  Oh,  how  the 
mystic  web  of  sympathy  links  my  soul  to  thee  and  thy  afflic¬ 
tions  !  I  know  thee  not,  but  it  was  enough ;  thy  tale  was  told, 
and  I,  a  solitary  wanderer  through  thy  land,  have  stopped  to 
drop  familiar  tears  upon  thy  grave.  Stranger!  Adieu.  With 
streaming  eyes  I  leave  thee  again,  and  thy  fairyland,  to 
peaceful  solitude.  My  pencil  has  faithfully  traced  thy  beau¬ 
tiful  habitation ;  and  long  shall  live  in  the  world,  and  fami¬ 
liar,  the  name  of  Floyd’s  Grave.” 
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Catlin,  with  his  insufferable  egotism  and  sloppy 
sentimentality,  must  have  been  an  awful  pest  along 
the  Missouri.  He  had  enough  facility  with  both  pen 
and  pencil  to  give  his  work  a  certain  standing  with 
those  unfamiliar  with  what  he  purported  to  depict. 
Chittenden,  crediting  him  with  doing  a  “great  work 
in  preserving  in  pictoral  form  a  condition  of  life  that 
no  longer  exists  except  in  history,”  is  still  constrained 
to  rate  him  as 

“.  .  .  a  visionary  enthusiast  upon  a  single  theme — the 
American  Indian,  tie  saw  everything  pertaining  to  the  na¬ 
tives  through  highly  colored  glasses,  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  he  recklessly  exaggerated  his  impressions  when  he 
attempted  to  record  them  with  pen  and  pencil.  He  was  dis¬ 
trusted  by  those  who  knew  him  in  the  West  and  was  more 
than  once  taken  to  task  by  his  contemporaries.  Audubon  for 
example  flatly  insinuates  that  he  was  dishonest.  Parkman 
characterizes  him  as  a  ‘garrulous  and  windy  writer.’  ” 

Catlin  must  have  sensed  a  bond  of  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  his  own  soaring  spirit  and  that  of  the  old 
arsenic-artist,  “Blackbird,”  mentioned  below.  At  the 
poisoner’s  burial  mound  the  artist’s  oft-vaunted  love 
of  the  Indian  so  mastered  him  that,  not  satisfied  with 
apostrophe,  he  dug  up  the  old  chief’s  skull  and  bore 
it  back  to  Washington  with  him.  The  grisly  token  is 
in  the  National  Museum  to  this  day. 

Fifty  miles  below  Floyd’s  obelisk  I  passed  another 
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famous  burial  place — that  of  the  great  Omaha  Chief, 
Blackbird,  who  died  a  few  years  previous  to  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  He  was  buried,  sitting  on 
horseback,  in  an  artificial  mound  erected  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  an  eminence  still  called  Blackbird  Hill.  The 
Lewis-Clark  party  had  the  impression  that  the  Chief 
was  a  mighty  warrior,  but  Brackenridge  states  that 
his  power  was  principally  based  upon  the  secret  use  of 
arsenic — obtained  from  a  French  trader — among  his 
enemies. 

The  twin  cities  of  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  long 
ago  engulfed  the  historic  posts  which  made  one  side 
or  other  of  the  river  favorite  halting  place  for  the 
voyageurs.  The  original  bluff  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
council  with  the  Indians,  however,  was  twenty  miles 
above  Omaha  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  The 
present  city  of  Council  Bluffs  bears  the  not  altogether 
enviable  distinction  of  having  more  railway  stations 
and  grade-crossings  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  Omaha,  railway  and  packing  center, 
is  a  splendidly  built  town,  and  takes  second  place  in 
population  and  business  only  to  Kansas  City  among 
Missouri  River  industrial  capitals. 

As  orchards  and  cornfields  crowded  closer  along 
the  rich  river  bottoms  I  saw  more  and  more  evidence 
of  the  enormous  losses  caused  by  the  cutting  action  of 
the  Missouri.  Strips  of  land  hundreds  of  feet  in  length 
frequently  fell  as  I  passed  them,  and  places  were 
pointed  out  to  me  where  farms  of  many  hundreds  of 
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acres  had  disappeared  into  the  capacious  river  maw 
in  a  few  seasons.  The  railways,  at  great  expense  and 
not  always  successfully,  have  done  what  they  could  to 
protect  exposed  sections  of  tracks  by  rip-rapping 
with  rock  and  revetting,  but  not  until  I  passed  Omaha 
did  I  see  anything  of  work  which  promised  to  save 
the  farms. 

Observing  a  steamer  which  appeared  to  be  in  the 
act  of  laying  a  line  of  anchored  trees  at  right-angles 
to  a  stretch  of  rapidly  caving  bank,  I  ran  in  along¬ 
side  and  climbed  aboard.  To  my  great  delight  the  old 
craft  was  commanded  by  Captain  J ohn  Marsh,  a  son 
of  Grant  Marsh,  most  famous  of  all  Missouri  River 
steamer  skippers.  Captain  Marsh  introduced  me  to 
the  engineer  directing  the  work  and  asked  me  to  re¬ 
main  over  a  day  and  see  what  they  were  doing. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  describe  the  remarkable  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  few  words,  they  consisted  of  a  plan  to  make 
the  pilfering  river  drop  its  spoils  as  a  dog  is  made  to 
give  up  a  stolen  bone — by  choking  it.  The  line  of 
anchored  trees  I  had  seen  was  called  a  “retard,”  and 
its  duty  was  to  do  just  what  its  name  implied — retard 
the  current  and  thus  force  it  to  give  up  its  suspended 
wealth  of  silt.  Because  dumped  stone  and  even  piling 
driven  in  the  ordinary  way  were  always  ultimately 
undermined,  the  plan  had  been  adopted  of  chaining 
each  bunch  of  trees  to  a  long  concrete  pile,  driven  by 
compressed  air  to  the  firm  lower  clay  stratum. 

The  water  behind  the  “retard”  was  as  quiet  as  a 
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lake,  and  one  could  look  into  its  clearing  depth  and 
see  the  silt  level  building  up  to  replace  the  soil  carried 
away.  A  comprehensive  scheme,  of  course,  contem¬ 
plated  a  series  of  “retards,”  with  provision  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  protect  banks  against 
which  the  deflected  current  was  thrown.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  been  informed  that  land  built  up  by  this  method 
during  the  season  of  my  voyage  has  since  been  placed 
under  cultivation,  and  that  this  ingenious  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  river  not  only  cease  its  depredations  but  also 
to  repair  its  own  damages  is  being  extended  along 
many  miles  of  the  Missouri. 

Much  of  old  St.  Joseph  now  lies  out  under  the 
middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Missouri,  with  the  river 
still  burrowing  industriously  into  the  gently  sloping 
hills  upon  which  the  modern  city  has  retreated.  Once 
the  metropolis  of  the  Missouri,  St.  Joseph  has  never 
quite  forgiven  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  for  growing 
away  from  it.  Up-to-date  as  the  present  city  is,  it  is 
still  rich  in  memories  of  the  stirring  past.  A  monu¬ 
ment  marks  the  starting  place  of  the  Pony  Express 
to  California,  and  the  house  in  which  Jesse  James 
was  shot  is  maintained  as  a  private  museum.  The 
shaded  bit  of  road  of  which  Eugene  Field  sang  under 
the  title  of  (CIn  Lover's  Lane ,  St.  Jo"  is  still  open  to 
traffic,  but  the  smell  of  gasoline  is  strong  and  insis¬ 
tent  where  the  beloved  ’Gene  once  tooled  his  horse 
and  buggy. 

Farms  and  villages  and  even  cities  ran  heel-and-toe 
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along  the  ninety-mile  stretch  between  St.  J oseph  and 
Kansas  City.  Historic  Leavenworth  was  the  chief 
of  the  latter,  and  an  overnight  stop  revealed  that  it 
has  shrunk  considerably  in  size  in  spite  of  a  beautiful 
location,  a  rich  back-country  and  the  business  that 
must  come  from  several  prisons,  a  military  post  and 
a  soldiers’  home. 

Bustling,  virile,  progressive  Kansas  City,  although 
one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  rail  centers  in  the 
country,  has  tried  hard  not  to  turn  entirely  from  the 
river  that  served  it  so  well  in  its  early  days.  It  has 
built  a  municipal  dock  and  induced  the  government 
to  chart  and  prepare  for  the  installation  of  lights  on 
the  channels  leading  down  to  the  Mississippi.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  that  is  about  as  far  as  the  reopening  of 
navigation  of  the  lower  Missouri  has  gone  up  to  the 
present;  but  if  Kansas  City  has  its  way — as  it  usu¬ 
ally  does — it  should  not  be  long  until  steamers  are 
moving  over  at  least  the  first  section  of  this  capri¬ 
cious  but  potentially  important  waterway. 

Jefferson  City  is  the  only  large  town  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  that  has  endeavored  to  make  the  river  its  front 
door.  The  magnificent  state  capitol  building — one 
of  the  finest  in  America — has  been  built  at  the  brink 
of  a  hill  sloping  directly  down  to  the  river,  with  all  of 
the  intervening  ground  ultimately  to  be  parked.  The 
splendid  dome  rears  its  head  above  bend  after  bend 
as  one  approaches  the  city  by  river  from  above  or 
below. 


The  Missouri  River  below  Kansas  City 
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The  lower  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Missouri, 
where  it  winds  between  lofty  limestone  cliffs  of  sil¬ 
very  whiteness,  form  one  of  the  most  scenically  beau¬ 
tiful  stretches  on  any  river  in  America,  not  except¬ 
ing  the  Columbia  and  Hudson.  My  enjoyment  of 
this  splendid  double  panorama  was  considerably 
marred  by  a  violent  two-day  storm  which  descended 
upon  the  lower  valley  just  as  I  was  pushing  on  from 
Booneville.  Torrential  downpours  brought  a  rise  in 
the  river  almost  immediately.  Camping  at  dark  near 
the  point  from  which  the  aged  Daniel  Boone — his 
eager  spirit  willing  but  the  flesh  too  weak — leaned 
on  his  rifle  and  watched  the  boats  of  the  Astorians 
go  west  on  the  trail  he  could  no  longer  follow,  I  was 
up  most  of  the  night  moving  back  boat  and  outfit 
from  the  augmenting  flood. 

Running  all  day  in  driving  rain,  I  camped  the 
following  night  on  an  island  some  miles  below  old 
St.  Charles.  Shortly  after  I  had  turned  in  a  terrific 
onslaught  of  wind  and  rain,  uprooting  the  young 
willows  to  which  it  was  tied,  beat  flat  my  tent.  En¬ 
tangled  in  the  wreckage,  I  was  unable  to  scramble 
down  to  my  boat  in  time  to  prevent  its  swamping 
against  the  steeply  sloping  bank  along  which  it  had 
been  moored.  Finally  freeing  it  from  water  and  mud, 
I  began  dragging  it  back  through  the  willows  to  the 
crest  of  the  islands,  only  to  be  met  with  the  swirling 
wash  driven  over  from  the  opposite  side. 

I  learned  later  in  St.  Louis  that  the  rise — one  of  the 
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most  sudden  in  many  seasons — was  occasioned  by 
peak  floods  from  the  Osage  and  Gasconade  being 
poured  upon  an  already  flooding  Missouri.  An  island 
which  had  been  five  feet  above  river  level  when  I 
made  camp,  was  completely  covered  before  midnight. 
At  three  o’clock,  after  standing  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  water  that  was  flowing  fast  enough  to  undermine 
footing,  I  untied  my  boat  and  pushed  off  onto  a  flood 
which  appeared  to  be  composed  of  about  equal  parts 
of  water  and  driftwood. 

At  daybreak,  when  I  had  worked  enough  water 
out  of  my  Elto  to  start  it  hitting,  I  found  instantly 
that  the  useful  little  kicker  could  not  be  operated 
without  risk  of  smashing  its  propeller  in  the  almost 
solid  blanket  of  floating  logs  and  trees  which  covered 
the  river.  And  so  it  was  under  oars — just  as  the  old 
voyageurs  had  come — that  I  pulled  down  to  the, 
meeting  of  “The  Father  of  Waters”  and  “The  Big 
Muddy.”  Rounding  a  point  where  a  farmer  and  his 
wife  stood  shivering  miserably  in  the  rain  as  they 
watched  the  river  gulping  down  their  field  of  stand¬ 
ing  corn  in  great  hundred-foot  bites,  I  came  in  sight 
of  a  dark  line  of  woods  which  had  the  appearance  of 
blocking  the  channel  ahead.  I  knew  it,  however,  as 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  site  of  the 
camp  from  which  Lewis  and  Clark  had  set  out  for 
the  Pacific. 

A  line  of  blackish-green  water  told  where  the  clear 
flood  of  the  Mississippi  was  backed  up  to  the  north- 
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ward,  but  ahead  there  was  nothing  but  the  ropy,  coil¬ 
ing  current  of  the  tawny  Missouri  right  across  to  the 
Illinois  shore.  Holding  my  little  skiff  steady  through 
a  tumble  of  conflicting  currents,  I  let  it  run  on  until 
its  head  was  finally  slung  southward  by  the  current 
that  had  borne  the  keels  of  Marquette  and  Joliet  and 
La  Salle. 


. 
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CHAPTER  I 


HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  adventurous  Spaniard, 
De  Soto,  in  1541,  was  the  first  white  man  to  see  the 
Mississippi  River  save  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
its  mouth.  Hunting  for  gold,  not  for  furs  or  new 
territory  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  who  followed, 
he  did  little  in  the  way  of  exploration  and  finally 
died  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  height  from  which 
he  had  first  looked  down  on  the  surging  brown  flood, 
His  burial  place  was  unquestionably  somewhere  along 
the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  close  to  the  present  site  of 
Memphis. 

For  the  next  century  and  a  quarter  no  effort  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  made  to  learn  more  of  the  great 
river,  a  lack  of  curiosity  which  Mark  Twain  found 
himself  at  considerable  loss  to  explain. 

“Apparently  nobody  happened  to  want  such  a  river  (he 
wrote  in  the  half-serious,  half-humorous  vein  which  char¬ 
acterizes  his  ‘Life  on  the  Mississippi’)  ;  nobody  needed  it, 
nobody  was  curious  about  it ;  so  .  .  .  the  Mississippi  re¬ 
mained  out  of  the  market  and  undisturbed.  When  De  Soto 
found  it,  he  was  not  hunting  for  a  river,  and  had  no  present 
occasion  for  one ;  consequently  he  did  not  value  it  or  even 
take  any  particular  notice  of  it.” 
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It  was  the  French  of  Canada,  searching  for  an  in¬ 
land  water  route  to  the  Pacific,  who  were  responsible 
for  the  real  exploration  of  the  Mississippi.  We  have 
already  seen  how  La  Salle,  trying  to  find  a  short¬ 
cut  to  China,  reached  “The  Falls  of  the  Ohio”  in 
1669.  Turned  back  here  for  some  reason,  within  but 
a  few  days’  voyaging  of  the  “big  waters”  which  the 
Indians  had  led  him  to  believe  flowed  to  the  Pacific 
by  what  we  now  call  the  Gulf  of  California,  La  Salle 
made  his  next  attempt  to  reach  this  objective  by  the 
already  slightly  known  western  waterway  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

But  here  Nicolet,  Marquette  and  Joliet  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  Nicolet  only  reached  Green  Bay,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  but  the  two  others,  in  1673,  pushed  on  up 
Fox  River,  portaged  to  the  Wisconsin  and  floated 
down  to  the  great  streams  called  by  the  Indians  “The 
Father  of  Waters.”  “Before  them,”  according  to 
Parkman,  “a  wide  and  rapid  current  coursed  athwart 
their  way,  by  the  foot  of  lofty  cliffs  wrapped  thick 
in  forests.  .  .  .  Turning  southward,  they  paddled 
down  the  stream  through  a  solitude  unrelieved  by 
the  faintest  traces  of  men.” 

J oliet  and  Marquette  followed  the  Mississippi  down 
to  about  the  shifting  mouth  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Arkansas.  Ten  years  later,  La  Salle,  coming  down 
to  the  main  river  by  way  of  the  Illinois,  pushed  right 
on  to  the  mouth,  where  he  buried  a  leaden  plate  claim- 
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ing  its  valley,  to  the  uttermost  divide,  for  the  king 
of  France. 

La  Salle,  easily  first  among  all  early  North  Ameri¬ 
can  explorers,  was  never  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
splendid  achievements.  A  few  years  after  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  he  was  assassinated  by  a 
treacherous  companion  while  wandering  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Texas- 
Louisiana  line. 

It  is  a  strange  but  undoubted  fact,  according  to 
engineers  who  have  studied  the  matter,  that  all  but 
a  very  few  miles  of  the  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
down  which  Marquette,  Joliet  and  La  Salle  voyaged 
in  their  birchbark  canoes  are  now  solid  land.  For 
shiftiness  of  channel,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out  later,  the  Mississippi  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
Missouri  on  this  continent,  and  possibly  the  Hoang- 
ho  in  Asia. 

As  to  who  was  the  first  white  man  to  reach  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi  there  has  always  been  some 
doubt  and  much  controversy.  And  because  this  north- 
and-south  flowing  fork  has  never  really  been  the 
main  river  in  anything  but  the  accident  of  its  name, 
the  half  century  or  more  of  squabbling  about  who 
had  been  the  first  to  stand  at  its  remotest  spring  or 
marsh  has  been  one  of  the  pettiest,  not  to  say  silliest, 
chapters  in  the  history  of  North  American  explora¬ 
tion. 
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Colonel  C.  L.  Potter  of  the  United  States  En¬ 
gineers  Corps,  President  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  in  a 
leading  engineering  magazine  that  only  the  failure 
of  fate  to  decree  that  the  drift  of  North  American 
exploration  should  move  westerly  rather  than  east¬ 
erly  prevented  the  Mississippi  from  being  the  long¬ 
est  river  in  the  world.  Referring  to  the  oft-substan¬ 
tiated  fact  that  the  ego  of  practically  all  of  the  early 
explorers  (and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  French) 
prompted  them  to  maintain  that  the  river  down  which 
they  were  voyaging  was  the  main  stream  and  all 
others  (unless  of  overwhelming  size)  only  its  trib¬ 
utaries,  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  once  Joliet  and 
Marquette  were  embarked  upon  what  they  at  first 
called  the  “Riviere  de  Conception,”  nothing  else 
stood  a  show. 

Although  from  their  description  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  with  its  swift  current,  muddy  water, 
floating  trees  and  islands,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  western  branch  from  the  Rockies  was  at  the 
height  of  its  June  rise  and  therefore  flowing,  as  it 
does  today  at  such  a  season,  several  times  the  volume 
of  the  upper  Mississippi,  Father  Marquette’s  pride 
would  not  allow  him  to  class  it  as  the  main  river  it 
so  plainly  was  and  is.  So  when  it  was  found  that  the 
ever-swelling  lower  river  was  called  the  Mississippi 
by  the  Indians,  that  name  supplanted  Conception 
for  the  stream  by  which  the  adventurous  priest  and 
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his  companion  had  voyaged  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  what  we  now  call 
the  Mississippi  is  but  2,475  miles  long,  while  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  head  of  the 
remotest  Missouri  branch  is  over  4,200  miles.  The 
Amazon  is  3,800  miles  in  length,  the  Nile  3,766,  the 
Yangtse  3,400,  the  Yenesi  3,300  and  the  Congo  3,000. 
The  Mississippi  proper  is  away  down  the  list  for 
length,  ranking  twelfth.  The  Missouri  above  the  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Mississippi  is  several  hundred  miles 
longer  than  is  the  latter  from  Lake  Itasca  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Father  Hennepin,  who  left  La  Salle  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  site  of  Peoria,  wrote  the  earliest  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 

Unlike  those  of  Escalante,  Garces  and  other 
priest-explorers  of  this  period,  his  record  is  exag¬ 
gerated  and  inaccurate  and,  moreover,  does  not  do 
adequate  justice  to  his  courageous  chief  who  had  fared 
on  south. 

David  Thompson,  greatest  of  all  Northwestern 
explorers,  was  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Mississippi 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Doubtless 
already  sensing  from  what  he  would  have  learned 
from  the  trappers  that  the  Missouri  was  the  main 
river,  the  shrewd  astronomer-voyageur  attached  little 
importance  to  a  visit  which  antedated  that  of  Pike 
by  more  than  a  decade. 
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The  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Zebulon  Pike, 
undertaken  at  practically  the  same  time  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  struggling  west  toward  the  Columbia  and 
the  Pacific,  was  the  first  attempt  at  scientific  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Making  up  in  energy 
and  courage  what  he  lacked  in  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment,  Pike  rowed,  poled  and  dragged  his  boats  to 
a  point  not  far  below  the  site  of  Little  Falls,  Minne¬ 
sota,  before  the  river  froze  over  for  the  winter.  Con¬ 
tinuing  with  sledges  over  the  ice  and  snow,  he  sub¬ 
sequently  came  to  Leech  Lake,  which  is  about  as 
near  as  a  stranger  might  come  to  finding  the  re¬ 
motest  source  at  Itasca  in  midwinter  at  the  present 
time. 

Pike  returned  to  write  a  fine,  modest,  straight¬ 
forward  account  of  his  explorations,  and  was  shortly 
afterward  killed  leading  his  men  in  the  attack  upon 
York  (now  Toronto)  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  next  hundred  years  added  very  little  that  was 
of  value  respecting  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  was  very 
little  to  add.  Schoolcraft  fixed  upon  the  beautiful 
little  hill-begirt  lake  of  Itasca  as  the  real  source  of 
the  Mississippi  in  the  ’thirties  and  wrote  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  readable  account  of  his  explorations. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  even  into  the  present  one,  there  was  a  perennial 
crop  of  amateur  explorers,  equipped  with  little  save 
a  tape  measure  and  a  boundless  supply  of  egotism, 
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turning  up  to  announce  the  discovery  of  a  new  and 
true  source  of  the  Mississippi  in  some  hitherto  un¬ 
known  marsh  or  spring.  These  the  discoverer  (on  his 
own  maps)  usually  insisted  on  naming  after  himself. 
In  which  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
small  creek,  heading  at  the  Continental  Divide  and 
running  to  the  Beaver  and  so  to  the  Jefferson  to  form 
the  Missouri — a  creek  which  is  over  1700  miles  farther 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  than  the  remotest  spring  of 
the  upper  Mississippi — is  unnamed  to  this  day. 

But  the  fact  that  the  1200  miles  of  stream  between 
Lake  Itasca  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  does 
not  happen  to  be  the  main  drainage  channel  of  the 
great  central  plain  region  does  not  prevent  it  from 
being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  river  stretches  in  the 
world,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
populous,  progressive  and  prosperous.  I  have  never 
known  a  pleasanter  river  down  which  to  boat,  or  a 
more  delightful  folk  among  whom  to  voyage,  camp 
and  visit. 

Because  the  extension  of  my  Yellowstone-Mis*- 
souri  voyage  down  the  lower  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans  preceded  by  several  years  my  recent  run 
from  Itasca  to  the  Gulf,  I  will  set  down  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter  a  few  high-lights  of  that  happy-go- 
lucky  jaunt  before  giving  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
account  of  my  scramble  through  the  shallows  and  over 
the  dams  of  the  upper  river. 


CHAPTER  II 


FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 
BY  OUTBOARD 

In  preparing  to  embark  upon  the  twelve  hundred- 
mile  run  down  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis  to 
tide-water  at  New  Orleans,  I  felt  that,  for  the  first 
time  on  my  voyage,  I  had  something  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  what  was  ahead  of  me. 

In  starting  down  the  Yellowstone  there  had  been 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  my  little  folding 
steel  boat,  with  its  extremely  low  freeboard,  would 
survive  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  water  that 
was  both  rough  and  swift.  On  the  Missouri  there  had 
been  doubt  not  only  about  the  worthiness  of  the  boat 
in  the  broad,  windsAvept  river,  but  also  as  to  that  of 
the  motor  to  withstand  the  grind  of  the  sand  of  the 
silt-laden  water.  Now,  after  both  boat  and  motor  had 
proven  themselves  beyond  all  expectations,  it  seemed 
that  all  ought  to  be  simple  and  easy  going  in  a  great 
river  of  clear  water  that  was  even  slower  of  current 
than  the  Missouri. 

In  the  Yellowstone  I  had  found  a  fall  Avhich  aver¬ 
aged  between  twelve  feet  to  the  mile  on  its  upper 
reaches  to  not  much  over  three  in  the  broad,  winding 
stretches  below  Glendive.  The  Missouri  had  de¬ 
scended  an  unvarying  eighty-five  hundredths  of  a  foot 
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to  the  mile  all  the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Mississippi,  with  a  fall 
of  little  over  half  a  foot  to  the  mile,  had  a  lighted 
and  marked  channel  that  was  not  only  kept  free  of 
snags  but  was  deep  enough  to  float  a  battleship  for 
a  considerable  part  of  its  length.  Yes,  that  would 
make  for  comparatively  easy  navigating  after  the 
upper  river,  I  told  myself — and  so,  doubtless,  it  would 
have  done  had  I  not  pushed  off  into  one  of  the  storm¬ 
iest  fall  seasons  that  the  atmospheric  melting-pot  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  had  known  for  many  years. 

Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  avoiding  grief  for 
this  concluding  stage  of  my  voyage  I  took  advantage 
of  my  lay-over  in  St.  Louis  to  have  a  new  steel  boat 
sent  on  from  the  factory  in  Michigan.  There  was  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  little  shallop  which 
had  already  served  me  so  well  would  carry  me  through 
in  safety ;  it  was  only  that  a  slightly  larger  and  heavier 
craft  would  enable  me  to  keep  the  river  in  rougher 
water  and  so  save  the  time  that  must  otherwise  be 
spent  on  the  bank.  My  new  argosy  was  of  the  same 
length  as  its  predecessor — fourteen  feet — but  it  had 
more  beam,  higher  sides  and  a  more  heavily  rein¬ 
forced  stern.  It  was  still  light  enough  to  be  easily 
dragged  out  of  the  water  single-handed  in  emergency ; 
in  fact  the  aggregate  weight  of  both  boat  and  motor 
— about  225  pounds — was  still  a  few  pounds  short  of 
what  I  myself  had  reduced  to  at  this  stage  of  the 
voyage. 
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The  Mississippi  rose  five  or  six  feet  during  the 
several  days  of  my  stop  in  St.  Louis.  This  rise  in 
itself  was  a  matter  of  no  particular  moment,  but 
what  did  awaken  a  certain  distrust  was  the  fact  that 
the  turbid  yellow  flood,  foam-flecked  and  peppered 
with  driftwood  from  bank  to  bank,  appeared  no  less 
heavily  sand-laden  than  had  that  of  the  Missouri. 
This  dawning  suspicion  was  confirmed  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  when  a  pump,  newly  installed  during  the  St. 
Louis  overhaul,  scoured  out  in  ten  hours  running 
time.  This  was  due  to  the  perfectly  simple  and  nat¬ 
ural  fact  that  the  flood,  which  was  occasioned  by 
ten  days  of  torrential  rains  in  the  Ozarks,  where  head 
the  Osage  and  Gasconade,  had  brought  down  or 
stirred  up  from  the  bottom  more  sand  than  I  had  en¬ 
countered  in  the  course  of  my  whole  voyage  down 
the  Missouri. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  save  name,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  Mississippi  is  the  Missouri, 
just  as  the  Missouri,  in  turn,  is  really  the  Yellowstone. 
The  Missouri  above  the  mouth  of  its  greatest  westerly 
tributary,  is  a  fairly  clear  and  well-ordered  river; 
below  it  becomes  as  dirty  in  character  as  in  current — 
one  of  the  most  conscienceless,  cussed,  bank-cutting 
rivers  in  all  the  world.  And  what  the  Yellowstone 
does  to  the  Missouri,  the  latter  does  to  the  Mississippi 
- — converts  a  clean,  benevolent  law-abiding  stream 
into  a  roiled  and  rabid  destroyer  of  peace  and  prop¬ 
erty  ...  a  veritable  riverine  Bolshevist. 
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It  is  only  in  seasons  of  high  water  that  the  Mis¬ 
souri  is  able  to  inoculate  the  Mississippi  with  its  own 
anarchistic  destructiveness.  At  other  times  “The 
Father  of  Waters”  is  fairly  clear  of  current  and,  of 
conscience — quite  a  respectable  and  decently  behaved 
old  gentleman,  in  fact.  His  underhand  (or  rather, 
underwater)  assaults  on  my  pumps  lost  their  effect¬ 
iveness  as  soon  as  he  lost  his  teeth  with  the  settling  of 
the  silt  that  followed  the  recession  of  the  flood.  My 
second  pump  lasted  three  days,  while  the  one  which 
was  cooling  the  cylinders  when  I  arrived  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  had  jiggered  in  the  clearing  water  of  the  lower 
river  for  a  week  without  showing  signs  of  failure. 

Pumps  were  easily  replaced  anyhow,  and  I  ceased 
to  worry  about  them  once  it  was  evident  that  the 
motor  itself  was  standing  the  gaff.  Pushing  off  from 
the  Motor  Boat  Club  at  Carondelet,  below  St.  Louis, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  I  averaged  ten  miles  an  hour 
against  a  head-wind  that  could  not  quite  offset  the 
advantage  of  the  current  of  the  flooding  river.  Nearly 
fifty  miles  had  been  put  behind  me  when  a  thunder¬ 
storm  drove  me  into  Ste.  Genevieve  Landing  for 
shelter  an  half  hour  before  dark.  I  had  planned  to 
enter  the  winding  back-channel  (once  the  main  river) 
and  tie  up  for  the  night  in  the  historic  little  village 
that  had  vied  with  St.  Louis  as  a  trading  mart  in 
the  days  before  the  Louisiana  purchase,  but  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  moor  alongside  a  highly  picturesque  string 
of  house-boats  proved  too  promising  to  decline. 
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I  had  passed  downward-voyaging  house-boats  sev¬ 
eral  times  on  the  Missouri,  and  from  Kansas  City 
on  house-boats  as  fishermen’s  homes  had  become  in¬ 
creasingly  common.  But  the  real  house-boat  breed — 
made  up  of  those  who  may  have  known  none  other 
than  a  floating  home  for  two  or  three  generations — is 
found  only  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
Most  of  them  are  shiftless  drifters  (navigating  life 
much  as  they  do  the  meandering  river  channels),  and 
many  of  them  are  actively  or  passively  criminal;  a 
few  of  them  are  of  really  good  pioneer  stuff,  honest, 
law-abiding  and  reasonably  prosperous.  And  of  this 
class,  beyond  doubt,  were  the  kindly  and  hospitable 
folk  who  beckoned  me  alongside  their  veritable  water 
caravan  when  the  thunder  storm  slunk  down  on  me 
through  the  purple  shadows  of  Ste.  Genevieve  Land¬ 
ing. 

The  leading  unit  of  the  outfit  contained  an  engine, 
repair-shop  and  storage  for  mechanical  gear;  also 
several  bunks  for  men.  The  second  boat,  unpowered, 
had  the  galley  and  living  cabin  and  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  women  and  married  couples.  The  third,  which 
had  neither  engine  nor  house,  carried  two  cows,  several 
pigs  and  a  number  of  chicken  coops  on  its  deck,  while 
the  bilge  was  fitted  up  as  a  tank  for  live  fish.  The 
tail  of  the  train,  when  under  way,  would  have  been 
made  up  of  two  or  three  launches  and  innumerable 
skiffs. 

Every  member  of  the  caravan  (there  must  have 
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been  well  over  a  score  of  them  all  told)  were  related 
either  by  blood  or  marriage.  The  patriarch  was  a 
grizzled  old  chap,  with  the  flowing  hair  and  beard  of 
the  “mountain  men”  of  the  time  of  Bridger  and  Ash¬ 
ley,  Colter  and  Sublette.  He  did  not  look  by  a  score 
the  eighty-five  years  he  claimed,  and  that  he  was 
still  steady  of  hand  and  keen  of  eye  was  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  his  own  gun  that  had  brought 
down  whatever  the  delectably  tasting  birds  were  that 
formed  the  basis  of  a  dish  that  was  offered  to  me,  with 
a  sly  wink,  as  “mud-hen  stew.” 

As  a  boy  the  old  man  had  hunted  and  trapped  on 
head-waters  of  the  Big  Horn,  Powder  and  Little 
Missouri.  Bringing  a  wife  West  from  Kentucky, 
they  had  raised  a  family  of  three  boys  when  a  longing 
for  the  South  was  responsible  for  a  rather  ill-advised 
attempt  to  make  their  way  back  to  Tennessee  by  the 
river  which  flowed  almost  past  their  door  in  Denver. 
The  wife  and  two  of  the  boys  were  drowned  in  the 
rapids  of  a  gorge  of  the  Platte,  but  the  father  won 
through  to  his  old  home  with  the  one  remaining  son. 

The  tragedy  killed  ambition  in  a  worldly  sense, 
but  not  the  love  of  the  open,  and  especially  of  the 
waterways.  Father  and  son  took  up  their  home  in 
a  house-boat,  living  by  hunting  and  fishing.  When  the 
boy  married,  it  was  to  the  daughter  of  another  house¬ 
boat  fisherman.  He  was  the  active  business  head  of 
the  present  outfit.  Two  of  his  sons  had  brought  house¬ 
boat  girls  home  as  wives,  but  a  daughter  had  upset 
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tradition  by  marrying  a  farmer.  The  two  young 
couples  had  several  children  between  them,  one  of 
which  had  been  born  the  week  previous  to  my  visit. 

We  had  a  wonderful  evening  of  yarning  in  the 
spacious  cabin  of  the  “living  boat,”  though  the  old 
man’s  avid  interest  in  news  of  the  upper  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri— both  of  which  he  had  boated  in  his 
youth — robbed  me  of  a  chance  to  learn  as  much  as 
I  would  have  liked  of  the  colorful  romance  of  his 
past,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  his  present.  One  by 
one  the  party  dwindled  as  this  or  that  member  slipped 
away  to  his  or  her  bunk,  but  it  was  well  after  mid¬ 
night  before  the  fine  old  patriarch,  drinking  to  the 
success  of  my  voyage  in  a  toddy  of  what  he  swore 
was  “the  real  old  mountain  dew,”  left  me  to  blow 
up  my  air  mattress  and  turn  in  on  the  floor  of  the 
cabin. 

That  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  nights  of  enchant¬ 
ment  with  the  house-boat  folk  that  lasted  until  the 
end  of  the  voyage.  At  not  a  city,  town,  village  or 
plantation  at  which  I  stopped  along  the  way  was 
I  not  warned  to  give  these  water  gypsies  the  very 
widest  berth  possible.  All  of  them  were  thieves,  moon¬ 
shiners  and  boot-leggers,  I  was  assured,  and  few  of 
them  but  would  cut  a  throat  as  lightly  as  they  would 
a  deck  of  cards.  The  very  least  I  could  expect  to  lose 
would  be  my  boat  and  motor,  and  many  another 
river  wayfarer  had  lost  his  life. 

Fortunately,  that  propitious  introduction  to  house- 
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boatdom  with  the  Cornell  flotilla  at  Ste.  Genevieve 
heartened  me  to  venture  again,  and  yet  again.  I  did 
encounter  scowling  suspicion  on  many  an  occasion, 
and  far  more  often  than  not  the  first  man  to  come 
out  to  greet  me  had  a  gun  draped  more  or  less  care¬ 
lessly  across  his  arm.  But  suspicion  and  lowering  looks 
rarely  outlasted  the  few  minutes  it  took  for  me  to 
make  clear  (a  newspaper  clipping  with  my  photo 
was  usually  the  simplest  way)  the  innocuous  charac¬ 
ter  of  my  enterprise.  Once  it  was  established  beyond 
peradventure  that  I  did  not  belong  to  the  forces  of 
the  common  enemy — internal  revenue  men  or  dry 
law  enforcement  officers — hostility  gave  place  to  hos¬ 
pitality  and  the  best  they  had  was  at  my  disposal. 
And  the  best  they  had  usually  took  the  form  of  well, 
sometimes  that  was  a  long  way  from  being  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mountain  dew  at  its  best.  Yet  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  refuse  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
sensitive  souls.  “Doctor  s  orders”  was  the  best  excuse 
I  was  ever  able  to  conjure  up,  and  even  that  was 
stiffly  received  by  hosts  otherwise  overflowing  with 
new-born  friendliness. 

Save  for  the  awkwardness  inevitably  engendered  by 
my  floundering  to  side-step  their  “white  mule,  I 
found  the  house-boat  denizens  a  source  of  never- 
ending  delight  from  the  first  to  last.  They  are  well 
entitled  to  a  volume  devoted  to  themselves  alone. 

The  right-hand  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
had  been  the  main  river  when  the  first  French  settlers 
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and  explorers  came,  I  found  shrunk  to  hardly  more 
than  a  narrow,  currentless  bayou,  with  hardly  water 
enough  to  allow  my  motor  to  remain  down.  Progress, 
like  the  river,  appeared  also  to  have  passed  by  beauti¬ 
ful  but  stagnant  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  fragment  of 
town  that  remained  when  the  capricious  Mississippi, 
after  having  engulfed  all  of  the  old  water-front,  had 
swung  over  and  begun  to  work  its  way  eastward  into 
Illinois,  might  almost  have  been  handed  down  intact 
from  an  earlier  century.  I  had  to  wait  until  eight 
o’clock  to  get  breakfast  at  the  lone  hotel. 

A  few  miles  above  the  pretty  old  town  of  Cape 
Girardeau  I  received  a  good  and  sufficient  schooling 
in  the  way  the  Mississippi  and  an  itinerant  thunder¬ 
storm  could  collaborate  to  overwhelm  a  helpless  boat. 
I  had  already  encountered  a  number  of  heavy  blows 
on  the  Missouri,  but — once  the  reliability  of  my  little 
outboard  had  been  proven — rarely  with  much  appre¬ 
hension  for  anything  save  my  boat  and  outfit.  With 
bars  and  shallows  always  following  closely  upon  the 
caving  banks  which  were  the  only  points  where  there 
was  danger  of  swamping,  wading  out  after  an  upset 
was  about  the  worst  contretemps  I  reckoned  with. 
But  with  the  Mississippi  revealing  mid-channel  sound¬ 
ings  of  eight  and  ten  fathoms  as  I  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  with,  not  infrequently,  a 
mile  or  two  of  water  between  bank  and  bank,  the 
latitude  for  real  grief  was  considerably  broadened. 
It  was  by  a  mere  stroke  of  good  fortune  that  I  was 
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given  a  revelation  of  the  way  that  benign-visaged 
but  evil-hearted  old  river  stalked  and  dragged  down 
its  prey  before  I  took  undue  chances  with  my  own 
frail  little  craft. 

It  was  along  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  that 
I  sighted  and  began  rapidly  to  overhaul  a  nonde¬ 
script  river  outfit  which  presently  was  resolved  into 
a  good-sized  house-boat  and  a  string  of  skiffs  in  tow 
of  a  small  motor  launch.  I  never  did  quite  catch  up  to 
it,  but  even  from  the  brief  view  I  had  from  the  stern 
it  was  evident  that  the  newly-built  house  was  out  of 
proportion,  both  in  height  and  length,  to  the  weather¬ 
worn  old  hull.  Subsequently,  I  learned  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  three  young  Missouri  farmers  who  had 
turned  Mississippi  River  fishermen.  It  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  inexperience  of  the  ambitious  tyros  that  was 
responsible  for  the  disaster  that  came  with  a  sudden¬ 
ness  scarcely  less  startling  than  the  crack  of  thunder 
heralding  the  onslaught  of  the  storm  which  con¬ 
spired  with  the  river  to  effect  it. 

The  thunder  squall,  sinister  and  savage  and  mount¬ 
ing  like  the  smoke-turret  of  a  burning  oil  tank,  came 
roaring  down  to  the  river  from  the  south-west.  The 
water  went  from  leaden-gray  to  purple,  and  from 
purple  to  bituminous  black,  before  the  advancing 
wall  of  air  tore  it  to  tatters  and  converted  it  to  a 
fluttering  stretch  of  solid  wind-whipped  white.  The 
cloud-blotted  sun  stabbed  blindly  through  the  thick¬ 
ening  nimbus  with  paling  shafts  of  watery  green  and 
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then  died  out  to  leave  the  river  and  squall  to  Avork 
their  wills  under  a  pall  of  duskiness  that  was  as  deep 
as  that  of  early  night-fall. 

With  caving  banks  reaching  out  of  eyescope  around 
the  hollow  bend  to  leeward  for  a  mile  ahead,  I  turned 
and  headed  back  up  river  for  a  low  mid-stream  sand¬ 
bar  just  beginning  to  heave  its  humped  back  above 
the  receding  waters  of  the  late  flood.  From  the  tail 
of  my  eye  as  I  spun  round  I  saw  that  the  towing 
launch  had  turned  and,  headed  straight  out  into  the 
river,  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  stem  the  set 
of  the  wind-driven  house-boat  toward  the  yawning 
maw  of  the  breaking  bank.  My  last  definite  mental 
picture  of  down-river  development  was  of  plunging 
launch  and  heeling  house-boat,  half  obliterated  by 
sheets  of  blown  foam,  drifting  almost  upon  the  up- 
tossed  geyser  of  mud  and  water  where  a  hundred 
feet  or  undermined  bank  had  just  crashed  down  into 
the  river.  Imminent  and  complete  engulfment  for 
both  craft  and  crews  appeared  inevitable.  Then  a 
palpably  solid  mass  of  flying  air  and  water  hit  me  and 
the  pressure  of  intimate  personal  problems  demanded 
a  concentration  of  attention  upon  my  own  boat  and 
troubles. 

The  shock  of  seeing  the  house-boat  disappear  under 
the  caving  bank  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of 
finding  that  the  sheltering  bar  to  which  I  was  running 
for  refuge  had  also  dematerialized.  Under  the  first 
fluttered  impression  that,  with  the  accelerated  speed 
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given  by  the  kick  of  the  squall,  I  had  overrun  the 
low  hump  of  sand,  I  began  peering  into  the  tossing 
welter  astern  for  signs  of  it.  Not  until  I  was  keeled 
over  backwards  by  the  jolt  of  the  boat’s  arresting 
impact  did  I  learn  that  the  bar  was  still  in  situ,  but 
masked  by  a  blanket  of  breaking  waves  driven  over 
its  scant  six  or  eight  inches  of  altitude  by  the  wind. 

Tumbling  overboard,  I  dragged  the  boat  on  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  hump,  where  the  frothing  water 
proved  to  be  no  more  than  ankle-deep.  This  increased 
a  few  inches  as  the  fury  of  the  squall  reached  its  peak, 
to  decline  quickly  as  the  wind  fell  olf  following  the 
coming  of  the  rain.  Fortunately,  like  all  bars  formed 
in  a  steadily  flowing  current,  the  sand  was  firm  and 
hard  underfoot.  Quicksands  are  only  deposited  where 
the  water  is  slowed  up  enough  to  let  go  of  its  lighter 
silts. 

By  the  time  I  had  bailed  and  cleaned  up  my  boat 
the  wind  had  fallen  to  a  light  westerly  breeze  and  I 
was  standing  in  the  sunshine  on  the  peak  of  a  three 
hundred  feet-long  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  I  had  partially  to  unload  the  boat  and  drag  it 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  to  get  it  back  into  the  water 
from  the  point  to  which  it  had  been  carried  on  the 
wind-lifted  tide.  On  a  subsequent  voyage  I  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  four  or  five-foot  rise  of  wind-driven 
tide,  but  that  was  before  a  storm  which  had  swept  the 
whole  length  of  Lake  Michigan  and  over  twenty-four 
hours  elapsed  during  the  surge  up  to  high-water 
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mark.  Here  the  surface  of  the  river  had  risen  at  least 
nine  or  ten  inches  inside  of  as  many  minutes. 

The  river  was  empty  of  everything  save  newly  dis¬ 
lodged  drift  and  floating  patches  of  foam  when  I 
got  under  way  again,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
both  launch  and  house-boat  had  been  completely 
buried  under  the  breaking  bank  against  which  they 
had  been  drifting  when  the  storm  blotted  them  from 
view.  A  couple  of  motor-boats  putting  across  from 
the  western  shore,  a  mile  down  stream,  suggested  the 
location  of  the  wreckage,  and  I  shaped  my  course  to 
bring  me  under  the  curve  of  the  opposite  bank  about 
half  that  distance  below.  Hardly  had  I  started,  how¬ 
ever,  than  the  figure  of  a  man  waving  his  hands 
beckoned  me  in  to  a  point  not  a  hundred  yards  below 
that  at  which  I  had  seen  the  last  of  the  house-boat. 

Turning  sharply  in,  I  presently  came  upon  the 
launch,  swamped  but  still  right-side-up,  against  the 
bank  in  the  back-wash  of  an  eddy.  Close  by  was 
the  corner  of  the  roof  of  the  house-boat,  which  was 
apparently  lying  in  a  slanting  position  and  nine- 
tenths  buried  in  mud  and  water.  The  house-boat  was  a 
total  loss,  with  the  imminent  caving  of  the  jutting 
bank  forming  the  eddy  making  the  situation  of  the 
launch  very  precarious.  Two  men,  water-soaked  and 
mud-be-spattered,  were  working  with  an  inadequate 
lard-can  to  bail  the  launch.  I  gathered  a  brief  account 
of  what  had  happened  while  I  lent  them  a  hand  with 
my  big  canvas  folding  bucket. 
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Two  men  had  been  on  the  boat  and  one  on  the 
launch  when  the  storm  struck  them.  The  launch  cast 
off  the  tow  line  as  the  house-boat  capsized  under  the 
bank  and  stood-by  to  pick  up  survivors.  The  man  who 
jumped  into  the  river  reached  the  launch  in  a  few 
strokes,  but  for  the  one  who  sought  safety  on  the 
caving  bank  it  was  touch-and-go.  Buried  several 
times  in  the  sliding  muck  where  the  waves  were  re¬ 
ducing  the  caved  earth  to  liquid  mud,  he  was  helpless 
for  some  minutes  while  his  outraged  lungs  coughed 
themselves  free  of  Illinois  loam.  It  was  his  signal 
that  had  brought  me  in. 

Not  daring  to  hang  on  long  enough  where  we  were 
to  clear  and  try  to  start  the  engine,  we  contented 
ourselves  for  the  moment  with  bailing  the  launch 
sufficiently  to  give  it  a  chance  to  keep  an  even  keel 
while  I  took  it  in  tow  to  the  first  stretch  of  sandy 
beach.  It  was  a  heavy  pull  for  my  little  kicker,  but, 
with  one  man  aboard  to  keep  the  line  from  foul¬ 
ing  the  fly-wheel,  we  put-putted  off  at  two  or  three 
miles  an  hour  above  the  speed  of  the  fairly  rapid  cur¬ 
rent. 

Running  back  an  hour  later  to  survey  the  wreck 
of  the  house-boat  for  possible  salvage  operations,  we 
found  it  had  disappeared  completely  from  sight.  In¬ 
deed,  with  the  adjacent  bank  altered  out  of  all  recog¬ 
nition  by  several  more  cavings,  it  was  impossible  to 
locate  with  accuracy  the  exact  point  at  which  it  had 
been  engulfed.  But  that  is  the  way  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Like  Bosco  with  his  diet  of  snakes,  it  “eats  ’em 
alive.” 

That  was  the  first  of  the  five  or  six  house-boats 
which  I  actually  saw  sunk  by  storms.  Y  et  of  the 
annual  tolls  of  scores,  and  possibly  hundreds,  I  can¬ 
not  recall  having  seen  more  than  a  dozen  wrecked 
hulls  still  above  water.  Rarely  does  even  the  wreck  of 
a  big  river  steamer  remain  in  sight  for  more  than  a 
few  weeks.  Where  the  weight  of  its  engines  anchor  it 
to  one  spot,  it  gradually  settles  as  the  sands  are  un¬ 
dermined  by  the  currents,  first  to  form  the  kind  of 
bar  which  in  river  parlance  is  called  a  “tow-head,”  and 
finally  a  tree-covered  island.  Most  of  these  islands 
bear  the  name  of  the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  craft  which 
anchors  their  foundational  sands. 

I  left  the  wetter  but  wiser  young  Missourians 
planning  to  sell  their  launch  and  return  to  their  Pike 
County  farms.  Pike  is  credited,  I  believe,  with  having 
been  the  original  “Show  me!”  county  of  the  state 
whose  citizens  were  supposed  always  to  have  insisted 
on  a  physical  demonstration  before  being  convinced. 
Those  three  young  farmers-cum-fishermen  were,  frank 
to  admit  that  they  had  been  shown  all  they  wanted  to 
see  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  high  mortality  among  Mississippi  River 
house-boats  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
them  are  in  the  hands  of  novices,  but  principally  to 
their  being  either  under-powered  or  without  power 
altogether.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
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Mississippi  voyage  is  unduly  dangerous  for  a  light 
boat  powered  either  with  inboard  or  outboard  motor. 
This,  of  course,  only  if  ordinary  common  sense  is  used 
in  the  matter  of  taking  undue  chances.  Sudden,  vio¬ 
lent  storms  on  a  river  with  caving  banks  have,  if  any¬ 
thing,  more  potential  danger  to  the  craft  which  takes 
liberties  with  them  than  have  the  worst  rapids  of  the 
Colorado  or  the  Columbia.  But  the  important  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  most  of  the  rapids  have  to  be  run,  whereas 
the  storms,  being  transient,  need  not  be  faced  on  dan¬ 
gerous  stretches  of  the  river  by  the  man  who  exercises 
due  caution.  And  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  (at  least  to  the  extent  of  not  deliberately  get¬ 
ting  into  the  same  mess  twice)  should  not  tackle 
either  Yellowstone,  Missouri  or  Mississippi  in  any 
kind  of  craft. 

At  Cairo,  waiting  over  for  a  package  of  spare 
pumps,  I  spent  a  day  and  a  night  as  the  guest  of 
Captain  Goode  of  the  U.  S.  light-house  tender 
“Oleander.”  The  change  from  sleeping  on  river  bars 
to  a  cabin  which  had  been  specially  enlarged  and  re¬ 
fitted  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  President 
Taft  when  he  had  made  his  Mississippi  River  tour 
was  a  striking  one.  The  great  bed,  built  to  order  for 
the  occasion,  was  the  first  and  only  ship’s  couch  on 
which  I  ever  felt  that  I  could  really  sprawl  in  com¬ 
fort. 

Captain  Goode,  who  had  spent  nearly  two  score 
years  in  navigating  the  Mississippi,  gave  me  an  in- 
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teresting  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  lights  were 
planted  and  changed  to  furnish  up-to-the-minute 
guidance  for  ships  threading  the  tortuous  and  ever 
shifting  channels  of  the  great  river.  A  few  days  later, 
when  the  “Oleander”  overtook  me  on  her  down-river 
patrol,  I  put  in  two  memorable  days  (part  of  the 
time  with  the  skipper  in  the  wheel-house  and  part 
digging  holes  for  standards  or  helping  to  slash  away 
masking  verdure  on  the  banks)  learning  at  first  hand 
how  the  trick  was  turned. 

The  two  miles  up  and  two  miles  down  the  (at  that 
season)  almost  crystal-clear  Ohio  gave  the  motor  a 
thorough  flushing  from  Mississippi  mud,  and  it  sang 
a  pean  of  thankfulness  over  temporary  surcease  from 
running  in  what  at  times  had  been  nearer  liquefied  silt 
than  siltified  liquid.  But  even  the  big  river  was  clear¬ 
ing  fast  by  now.  I  noticed  a  distinct  change  for  the 
better  in  the  two  days  I  had  been  away  from  it  at 
Cairo.  When  the  jets  from  the  pump  discharge  pipes 
showed  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  course  of  a 
thirty-five  mile  run  down  from  Cairo,  I  decided  that 
time  was  ripe  to  give  the  motor  a  real  test. 

Sleeping  on  Dave  Pierson’s  fish-dock  at  Hickman, 
I  rolled  out  at  three  in  the  morning  and  pushed  off 
onto  a  river  still  blanketed  with  its  layer  of  night  mist. 
The  guiding  lights  that  would  have  been  clearly  seen 
from  the  vantage  of  a  steamer’s  wheel-house  were 
discernible  only  at  close  range  through  the  thin  sheet 
of  translucent  fog  which  lapped  and  clung  to  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  water.  When  this  was  licked  up  by  the 
rising  sun  I  made  better  time.  Breakfast  and  a  filling 
of  all  of  my  gasoline  cans  held  me  only  half  an  hour 
at  New  Madrid.  During  the  next  fourteen  hours  I 
not  only  did  not  land,  but  did  not  shut  off  the  motor 
except  for  refilling  the  tank  and  for  two  half  hour 
intervals  in  which  I  ate  lunch  and  supper  while  the 
boat  drifted  in  mid-stream. 

It  was  just  after  nine  o’clock  when  I  landed  and 
camped  for  the  night  on  a  bar  near  Bateman  Light, 
which  is  165  miles  from  Hickman  by  the  official  Light 
List.  It  had  been  eighteen  hours  since  I  started  in 
the  morning,  about  sixteen  and  a  half  of  which  I  had 
been  running  continuously.  This  averaged  ten  miles 
an  hour,  which  was  about  what  I  had  expected  with 
the  two  or  three  miles  of  favoring  current  and  little 
head-wind.  That  was  the  best  single  day’s  run  I  had 
ever  made  up  to  that  time  with  a  boat  powered  by  an 
outboard  motor. 

The  pump  was  good  for  a  day  or  two  more.  After 
that,  with  steadily  clearing  water,  pump -trouble  was 
a  worry  of  the  past. 

I  stopped  “jugging”  for  catfish  early  on  the  Mis- 
sissippian  stage  of  my  voyage.  This  was  not  because 
the  tantalizingly  bobbing  jugs  would  not  catch  the 
fish,  but  because  the  river  usually  caught  the  jugs 
afterwards.  It  was  not  hard  to  pursue  and  recapture  a 
fleet  of  jugs  so  long  as  the  river  kept  to  one  channel, 
but  once  they  started  to  meander  off  down  two  or 
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three  sprawling  chutes  rounding  them  up  became  too 
complicated  to  be  worth  while. 

As  fish  could  be  purchased  at  the  riverside  every 
few  miles  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  I  lost 
nothing  but  the  sport  in  abandoning  my  decimated 
jug  flotilla.  Fish  appeared  to  increase  in  size  and 
plenitude  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  and  depth 
of  the  river.  Cat  and  buffalo  fish  running  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds  were  common  below  the 
Ohio.  Increasing  size  brought  a  certain  coarseness  of 
fibre  to  the  meat,  and  I  never  again  was  to  find  any¬ 
thing  quite  so  palatable  as  the  agile  little  channel 
cats  of  the  upper  Missouri. 

From  Cairo  on  down  the  river  is  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  a  splendid  game  country,  and  every  day — as 
on  the  Yellowstone  and  upper  Missouri — there  were 
recurrent  reminders  of  the  fun  I  was  missing  in  not 
having  time  to  stop  and  hunt.  Every  farmer  and 
house-boatman  had  a  battery  of  assorted  guns  and 
from  one  to  a  score  of  “haun  dawgs.”  Rarely  did  I 
see  a  man  or  hoy  wandering  along  the  banks  without 
a  gun.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  river  denizens 
would  be  great  respecters  of  game  laws.  Gamy  flesh 
was  offered  me  almost  as  frequently  as  gamy  drink, 
and  I  was  not  long  in  sensing  that  local  convention 
demanded  that  no  more  questions  should  be  asked  re¬ 
specting  the  genesis  of  one  than  of  the  other. 

The  lower  Mississippi  offers  possibly  the  best 
goose-  and  duck-shooting  to  be  had  in  any  region  of 
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such  comparatively  easy  accessibility  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  All  of  the  last  week  of  October  I  was  rarely  out 
of  sight  or  sound  of  honking  geese,  and  as  the  month 
drew  to  a  close  sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  began  converging  on  the  river  for  the  opening  of 
the  season.  Especially  hard  to  forego  was  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  that  genial  hunter  and  famous  shot,  Charley 
Williams  of  Greenville,  Mississippi,  who  was  just 
getting  his  launch  ready  to  put  off  with  a  party  of 
friends  about  to  arrive  from  New  York.  Goose¬ 
shooting  from  blinds  on  the  river  bars,  with  deer,  bear 
and  turkey-hunting  later,  was  the  program  as  I 
recall  it. 

Save  for  a  violent  Gulf  hurricane  which  swamped 
my  boat  at  its  moorings  at  Donaldsonville,  the 
weather  for  the  last  of  my  voyage  through  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  historic  parishes  of  Louisiana  was  delight¬ 
ful.  Well  ahead  of  schedule  as  a  consequence  of  the 
time  gained  by  several  daily  runs  of  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  I  was  free  for  the  first 
time  to  accept  a  bit  of  the  constantly  proffered  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  kindly  and  lovable  Southern  planters 
along  the  river.  Especially  memorable  was  a  two- 
days’  visit  to  the  Louisiana  State  Prison  Farm  at 
Angola,  the  guest  of  General  Manager  Gibben  and 
Henry  Fuqua,  head  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 
later  Governor  of  the  state.  Equally  interesting  was 
a  day  at  Baton  Rouge  with  Governor  John  Parker, 
political  associate  and  personal  friend  of  Roosevelt, 
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who  drove  me  out  to  visit  the  site  of  the  new  State 
Agricultural  College,  one  of  his  dreams-come-true. 

Running  late  into  the  frosty  twilight,  I  landed  to 
find  New  Orleans  en  fete  for  Hallowe’en.  With  a  bag 
and  a  shift  of  togs  already  awaiting  me  at  the  famous 
old  Louisiane,  another  hour  found  me  ravishing  the 
board  of  “Oysters  Rockefeller,”  “Pompano  Papier” 
and  the  rest  of  the  delectable  Creole  menu. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  instigation  of  the  news 
photographers,  I  ran  back  up  river  and  returned 
along  the  crescent  of  New  Orleans  water-front  for 
the  filming  of  my  “official  arrival.”  Then  boat  and 
motor  were  taken  down  and  folded  up  for  shipment. 
One  levee  roustabout  packed  the  folded  steel  boat  off 
on  his  head,  while  for  a  second  the  duffle  bag  con¬ 
taining  my  cooking  outfit  and  bed-roll  just  about 
balanced  the  weight  of  the  outboard  on  his  other 
shoulder.  Both  boat  and  motor  were  fit  to  have  turned 
about  and  make  the  whole  voyage  in  reverse. 


CHAPTER  III 


ITASCA  TO  GRAND  RAPIDS 

Itasca  is  one  of  the  ten  thousand  lakes  which  make 
northern  Minnesota  among  the  loveliest  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  North  American  playgrounds.  If  there  is 
another  of  the  myriad  quite  so  beautiful  in  an  inti¬ 
mate  friendly  way  as  this  gemlike  fount  I  have  yet  to 
see  it  either  physically  or  in  picture.  The  word,  in 
spite  of  its  sound,  is  not  of  Indian  origin.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  synthetic  names  were  as  pop¬ 
ular  and  pernicious  as  are  synthetic  drinks  and  foods 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  one.1  Itasca  is 
averred  to  be  a  combination  of  two  Latin  words 
meaning  “the  true  source,”  and  it  has  maintained  its 
right  to  the  name  in  the  face  of  claims  put  forward 
at  frequent  intervals  on  behalf  of  a  considerable 
number  of  its  ninety-nine  hundred  odd  sisters. 

Of  all  the  sources  of  the  world’s  great  rivers  I  can 
think  of  no  other  so  accessible  as  this  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  well-graded  Jefferson  Highway — the  fam¬ 
ous  “Palm-to-Pines  Route”  from  New  Orleans  to 
Winnipeg — passes  close  to  the  border  of  the  lake, 
with  the  comfortable  log  lodge  and  a  turf -carpeted, 
pine-shaded  camp-ground  close  at  hand.  The  lodge, 
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which  was  erected  by  the  Park  Department  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  is  roomy  and  attractive,  but 
ought  to  be  five  times  as  large  to  accommodate  the 
thousands  who  come  motoring  from  the  lower  valley 
to  see  how  their  big  river  gets  its  start  in  life. 

It  was  by  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  and  vision 
that  the  Itasca  area  was  set  aside  as  a  state  park  be¬ 
fore  the  beautiful  and  historic  spot  had  fallen  under 
the  blight  of  the  lumberman’s  ax.  Careful  protective 
measures  have  also  fended  off  the  ravages  of  the  fires 
which  have  swept  and  re-swept  most  of  the  deforested 
areas.  As  a  consequence  the  splendid  timber  growth 
is  quite  virgin,  with  deer  sheltering  in  its  depths  and 
beaver  working  industriously  to  create  miniature  little 
Itascas  of  their  own  on  the  streamlets  trickling  down 
from  the  dividing  “height  of  land.” 

Because  of  many  warnings  that  low  water,  beaver- 
dams,  logs,  booms  and  other  obstructions  would  make 
navigation  of  the  first  fifty  miles  or  so  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  difficult  if  not  impossible,  I  had  the  fifteen-foot 
skiff  and  outboard  motor  which  I  expected  to  use  for 
most  of  my  voyage  sent  to  Grand  Rapids.  The  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  miles  of  river  and  connecting 
lakes  between  Itasca  and  that  point  I  planned  to 
make  with  such  canoes  or  other  light  craft  as  were 
available  locally. 

Driving  in  to  Itasca  from  Bemidji,  the  most  con¬ 
venient  railway  point,  on  September  first,  I  spent  the 
afternoon  going  over  the  park  and  lake  with  Super- 
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intendent  McNeil  and  getting  ready  for  an  early 
start  the  following  morning.  It  was  the  custom,  I 
was  told,  for  down-river  visitors  to  have  themselves 
photographed  standing,  Colossus-of-Rhodes-like, 
with  a  foot  on  either  side  of  the  nascent  Mississippi. 
I  modernized  the  conventional  practice  to  the  extent 
of  setting  up  my  portable  radio  with  a  corner  on  each 
bank  and  photographing  the  Superintendent  as  he 
tmied-in  Minneapolis,  Davenport,  St.  Louis,  Mem¬ 
phis  and  finally  New  Orleans. 

Then  I  was  taken  down  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  for 
the  ceremony  of  letting  the  Mississippi  get  under 
way  again.  In  this  connection  it  was  explained  to  me 
that,  since  the  dry  summer  had  brought  a  very  low 
stage  of  water,  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  low¬ 
ering  the  gates  of  the  dam  as  soon  as  it  was  learned 
that  I  was  to  attempt  to  voyage  from  headwaters. 
They  wrere  now  about  to  release  a  month’s  accumu¬ 
lated  flow  in  the  hopes  of  giving  “The  Father  of 
Waters”  a  running  start  to  hurdle  me  over  the  ob¬ 
stacles  below. 

I  knew  better  than  to  expect  another  Keokuk  at 
Itasca,  of  course;  yet  even  that  formidable  barrage 
could  hardly  have  surprised  me  more  than  to  find  the 
accumulated  might  of  the  Mississippi  held  back  by 
two  boards  suspended  across  the  outlet  of  the  lake  by 
a  couple  of  strands  of  baling  twine.  The  operation  of 
opening  the  gates  by  Superintendent  McNeil  con¬ 
sisted  merely  in  drawing  up  the  boards  by  the  twine 
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and  then  kicking  away  the  debris  of  a  half-built 
beaver  dam  blocking  the  chute  below. 

When  no  more  than  a  negligible  trickle  developed 
in  place  of  the  expected  flood,  Mr.  McNeil  reckoned 
that  the  sun  and  the  muskrats  and  beavers  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  drinking  up  the  water  as  fast  as  it  was 
coming  in.  He  hoped  that  the  cool  of  the  darkness 
would  at  least  eliminate  the  sun  as  an  untoward 
factor. 

A  rain  during  the  night  doubled  or  tripled  the  flow 
at  the  outlet.  There  must  have  been  all  of  an  inch  of 
water  in  the  chute  and  possibly  half  that  in  the  brush- 
obstructed  channel  below.  River  enough  to  float  our 
16-foot  canoe,  however,  was  not  found  until  we  had 
made  a  half  dozen  ineffectual  launchings  at  successive 
crossings  along  the  Bemidji  road.  There  was  some 
dragging  even  after  that,  but  vigorous  poling  and 
paddling  carried  us  by  mid-afternoon  to  Rice  Lake, 
with  half  of  the  fifty  miles  between  Itasca  and  Lake 
Bemidji  behind  us. 

Sleeping  in  the  comfortable  hunting  cabin  of 
Bemidji  friends,  we  resumed  the  winding  river  road 
early  in  the  morning.  Both  paddles  were  lost  almost 
at  the  outset  in  portaging  through  the  wild  rice,  but 
substitutes  hacked  from  fence-rails  served  to  such 
good  purpose  that  we  wallowed  alongside  the  Bemidji 
landing  just  as  a  breaking  thunder-storm  blotted  out 
the  last  of  the  daylight.  My  volunteer  crew — Dave 
DeLury,  who  owned  the  canoe,  and  George  Porte,  a 
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Bemidji  guide — had  served  me  well.  Both  were  still 
picking  fence-rail  slivers  from  their  hands  when  I 
heard  from  them  six  weeks  later. 

Bemidji,  metropolis  and  center  of  the  lake  region 
of  northwestern  Minnesota,  was  originally  a  frontier 
lumber  town.  Instead  of  quietly  expiring  when  lum¬ 
bering  moved  on  to  the  Pacific  (as  did  such  extensive 
areas  of  the  Michigan  peninsula,  for  instance),  it  was 
given  a  new  lease  on  life  by  the  advent  of  agriculture, 
finally  to  be  galvanized  into  real  prosperity  by  the 
summer  tourist. 

It  is  the  same  story  all  over  the  beautiful  Ten 
Thousand  Lakes  region  of  Minnesota.  No  desert  is 
more  barren  and  repulsive  than  that  left  by  the  ax 
and  forest  fire.  Fortunately  for  Minnesota  these  two 
factors  of  destruction  only  served  to  effect  the  pre¬ 
liminary  clearing  of  fertile  farm  lands— a  wealth 
which  is  not  the  ephemeral  one  of  the  mine  and  the 
forest.  The  lakes  have  also  remained,  though  in  their 
case  it  is  a  pity  that  the  preservation  of  the  virgin 
timber  surrounding  them  was  not  taken  up  at  an 
earlier  date,  as  at  Itasca  and  along  a  portion  of  Cass 
Lake. 

Lake  Bemidji  is  an  expansion  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  from  its  outlet  a  slightly  enlarged  stream  flows 
on  to  Cass  Lake.  Turtle  River,  which  the  tempera¬ 
mental  Italian  Beltrami  claimed  was  the  main  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  also  flows  into  the  same  beautiful  body  of 
water.  There  appears  little  difference  in  volume  be- 
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tween  the  two  streams  at  their  Cass  Lake  mouths, 
but  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  from  Itasca  is  many 
miles  longer  than  that  of  the  Turtle  to  its  remotest 
hillside  seep. 

Count  Beltrami,  after  being  cast  adrift  from  the 
Long  exploration  expedition  for  insubordination, 
appears  to  have  gone  and  discovered  a  new  “true 
source”  of  the  Mississippi  out  of  sheer  pique.  The 
record  of  his  so-called  exploration  is  set  down  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  a  lady-love  in  Europe.  The  silly 
egotist  was  a  fair  type  of  a  number  of  the  self-styled 
discoverers  of  Mississippi  sources  who  followed  his 
lead  during  the  next  century. 

Cass  Lake,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  bluff  - 
begirt  Pepin  which  unfolds  quite  a  different  char¬ 
acter  of  scenery,  is  the  loveliest  body  of  slack  water 
through  which  the  Mississippi  passes  on  its  way  to 
the  Gulf.  Rocky  Star  Island,  clothed  with  a  splendid 
growth  of  primeval  forest,  is  looped  around  an  inner 
lake  of  its  own — a  jewel  within  a  jewel.  At  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  island  was  an  Indian  lookout  from  which 
the  watcher  commanded  approach  of  the  enemy  by 
either  the  Turtle  or  the  Mississippi.  The  ruins  of  an¬ 
cient  log  cabins  on  Star  Island  are  unidentified,  but 
must  have  been  built  by  Hudson’s  Bay  trappers  well 
before  the  advent  of  Pike.  A  fine  belt  of  the  original 
Norway  fir  lines  one  of  the  mainland  beaches. 

Many  hundreds  of  summer  homes  fringe  the  shores 
of  Cass  Lake,  and  in  serving  these  the  Post  Office 
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Department  has  provided  what  is  said  to  be  the  only 
house-to-house  delivery  in  the  country  made  entirely 
by  water.  The  boxes  are  set  well  out  into  the  lake, 
and  the  mail  is  delivered  to  and  picked  up  from  them 
by  a  swift  shallow-draught  launch.  Making  the  daily 
round  of  the  lake  with  the  carrier,  I  saw  a  box  of 
chirping  newly-hatched  chicks  left  suspended  from 
one  box  a  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  and  an  iced 
case  of  fish  picked  up  at  another. 

From  Cass  Lake  to  the  outlet  of  Winnibigoshish 
I  voyaged  with  a  flotilla — two  skiffs  powered  by  out¬ 
board  motors.  The  twelve  miles  of  Mississippi  be¬ 
tween  the  two  big  lakes  was  a  much  larger  stream 
than  that  by  which  I  had  come  down  to  Bemidji,  but, 
between  logs  and  shallows,  the  little  motors  were  in 
difficulties  most  of  the  way. 

From  inlet  to  outlet  in  a  direct  fine  it  is  eighteen 
miles  across  Winnibigoshish.  With  thunder  clouds 
banking  on  the  northwestern  horizon  my  local  guides 
skirted  the  southern  shores,  increasing  the  length  of 
the  traverse  by  fifty  per  cent. 

Winnibigoshish  is  the  largest  of  the  headwater 
lakes  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  with  only  a  few  camps 
on  its  southern  shores,  quite  the  wildest  and  most 
primitive.  It  is  better  known  for  its  hunting  than  for 
its  scenery.  Deer  are  common  in  the  surrounding  for¬ 
ests,  and  ducks  splash  by  the  myriads  in  its  marshes. 
At  its  outlet  is  one  of  the  several  large  dams  erected 
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by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
flood  waters  and  assisting  navigation.  A  long  cycle 
of  dry  years  has  depleted  the  storage,  but  at  a  time, 
fortunately,  when  the  almost  complete  cessation  of 
navigation  below  St.  Paul  has  made  the  loss  of  no 
moment.  With  navigation  about  to  be  restored  in  the 
spring  of  1927,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  long 
series  of  rains  which  began  as  I  was  pushing  off  from 
Itasca  has  raised  these  headwater  reservoirs  to  the 
highest  levels  they  have  known  in  years. 

A  third  unit — a  canoe  with  a  couple  of  youths  from 
Deer  River — joined  my  flotilla  below  Winnibigoshish 
Dam,  and  together  we  fared  on  down  the  narrow, 
direct  channel  which  has  been  dredged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  allowing  released  waters  from  the  reservoir 
to  find  their  way  the  more  quickly  to  where  they  will 
be  most  useful  in  helping  navigation.  We  were 
warned  of  a  rapid  to  be  run  on  this  stretch,  but  it 
never  materialized. 

Any  rippling  of  the  surface  appears  to  be  called  a 
rapid  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  And  they  take  their 
rapids  rather  seriously,  too.  I  was  greeted  with  hurt 
looks  every  time  that  I  mentioned  that  there  were 
stretches  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles  on  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  Columbia  over  which  the  fall  was  greater 
than  in  the  whole  twenty-five  hundred  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  from  Itasca  to  the  Gulf. 

Abandoning  my  boat  where  the  Government 
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dredge  blocked  the  way  for  further  progress  down 
the  Mississippi  without  a  portage,  I  was  taken  by 
Deer  River  friends  for  a  drive  over  the  great  Mesabi 
iron  range,  which  comes  close  to  the  river  at  this 
point.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  iron  de¬ 
posits  in  the  world,  and  probably  the  most  scien¬ 
tifically  worked.  My  recollections  of  the  towering 
washing  plant  at  Coleraine  and  the  enormous  open 
cut  at  Hibbing,  however,  were  overshadowed  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  named  town  had  a  high  school  cost¬ 
ing  nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  the  other  a  similar 
institution  which,  with  equipment,  cost  four  million. 

Hibbing  has  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
Coleraine  something  like  four.  The  populations  of 
both  towns  are  decreasing  somewhat  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  excessive  taxation  levied  on  the  mining;  com- 
panies  to  build  their  schools  has  forced  them  to  cur¬ 
tail  operations.  Never  were  seen  such  public  school 
buildings  in  cities  of  ten  times  the  size  of  these  of  the 
Range.  The  audacity  of  the  thing  has  presented  Min¬ 
nesota  with  two  serious  problems.  One  has  to  do 
with  the  crippling  of  the  mining  companies,  by  over¬ 
taxation,  the  other  with  the  way  the  Hibbing  example 
has  stimulated  school  extravagance  in  communities 
which  have  only  agriculture  to  bear  the  burden. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Wallace,  whose  son  had  shown  the  way 
for  us  in  his  canoe  down  from  Winnibigoshish,  drove 
me  on  from  Coleraine  to  Grand  Rapids.  The  Range 
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was  a  sea  of  red  ferrous  mud  from  another  torrential 
downpour,  but  navigation  over  a  paved  section  of  the 
State  Highway  was  scarcely  less  smooth  and  com¬ 
fortable  than  it  had  been  on  the  river. 


CHAPTER  IV 


GRAND  RAPIDS  TO  AITKIN 

The  outfit  which  I  had  assembled  at  Grand  Rapids 
for  my  voyage  down  the  upper  Mississippi  was  the 
most  effective  compromise  I  could  make  between 
lightness,  strength  and  roominess.  The  boat  was  a 
Dan  Kidney  outboard  special  15-foot  clinker-built 
skiff.  It  weighed  considerably  less  than  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  motor  was  the  latest  available  model  of 
the  new  four  horsepower  Elto.  Because  I  expected  to 
transfer  this  at  Cairo  to  the  heavy  18-foot  skiff  I  had 
used  down  the  Ohio  the  previous  year,  it  was  of  the 
long-shaft  type  suited  to  the  greater  draught  boat. 
This  put  me  down  deeper  in  the  water  and  found 
more  bottom  than  would  have  been  the  case  with  the 
short-shaft  model  in  the  shallows  of  the  upper  river, 
a  difficulty,  however,  which  had  become  of  negli¬ 
gible  moment  long  before  I  had  reached  the  Twin 
Cities. 

The  boat  was  fitted  with  the  same  type  of  extend¬ 
able  canvas  spray-hood  I  had  used  on  my  Great 
Lakes  and  Ohio  boats.  Buttoning  down  over  the  bow 
and  gunwales,  this  strip  of  waterproof  canvas  ran 
back  to  a  spring-steel  arch  bent  between  the  two  for¬ 
ward  oar-locks.  Tied  here,  it  made  an  effective  screen 
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for  running  in  moderately  rough  water.  Against  head 
seas  or  in  rain,  an  extension  to  a  second  arch  of  steel 
between  the  after  oarlocks  made  a  snug  and  compara¬ 
tively  dry  canopy  under  which  to  take  refuge.  But¬ 
toned  back  over  the  stern  and  engine  the  boat  was 
completely  covered,  either  for  sleeping  purposes  or 
protection  against  bad  weather  when  the  boat  was 
left  alone. 

While,  with  a  completely  open  boat,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  canvas  cover  of  this  kind  set  as 
well  as  when  used  on  a  boat  decked  over  forward,  it 
was  still  a  useful  protection  against  spray  and  rain. 
I  had  the  same  trouble  as  on  previous  voyages  of 
having  grummets  torn  out  by  the  shrinking  of  the 
canvas  at  every  wetting,  and  I  was  finally  forced  to 
lace  the  sides  down  over  the  gunwales.  This  proved 
a  much  better  arrangement,  as  the  lacing  lines  could 
be  taken  up  or  slacked  with  the  changes  in  the 
canvas. 

Light  boards,  cut  and  fitted  to  fit  between  the 
thwarts,  made  an  emergency  sleeping  platform, 
where  my  bed  could  be  spread  in  the  event  of  tying 
up  to  a  muddy  bank  after  dark,  with  no  time  to  make 
a  camp.  My  bed  was  a  veteran  of  many  voyages  and 
expeditions — an  inflatable  rubber  mattress  buttoned 
into  a  canvas  sleeping-pocket.  Carried  partly  blown 
up,  this  served  as  a  useful  life-preserver  in  case  of  an 
upset. 

Conforming  to  Government  regulations,  which 
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are  extended  even  to  skiffs  powered  with  outboard 
motors,  I  carried  two  cork  life-jackets,  a  fire- 
extinguisher  and  a  fog-horn.  None  of  them,  as  it 
chanced,  did  anything  but  take  up  room.  At  the  same 
time,  there  were  conceivable  conditions  under  which 
every  one  of  them  might  have  performed  a  useful 
function. 

My  cooking  outfit  consisted  only  of  a  compact  nest 
of  aluminum  dishes  and  pots,  with  a  small  “canned- 
heat”  stove  for  making  a  cup  of  coffee  or  frying  eggs 
while  afloat.  I  preferred  to  cook  my  main  meals  over 
a  camp  fire  on  the  bank,  but  there  were  many  occa¬ 
sions  where  much  time  was  saved  by  eating  some 
kind  of  a  pick-up  snack  while  drifting.  This  was  es¬ 
pecially  the  case  when  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  fairly 
steady  current  below  the  Twin  Cities,  with  enough 
river-way  to  make  it  possible  to  float  without  oars  or 
engine  and  not  be  blown  against  the  lee  bank. 

Grand  Rapids  was  really  not  very  much  of  a  rapid 
even  in  the  time  of  Pike.  He  speaks  of  it  as  merely  a 
ripple,  though  in  the  lurid  record  of  the  Italian  Bel¬ 
trami,  the  name  of  “Sassicy-Woenne,”  which  he 
claimed  was  Chippewayan  for  “Thundering  Rapids,” 
appears.  Nicollet  estimated  the  fall  here  at  nine  feet 
in  eighty  yards.  Subsequent  official  surveys  showed 
it  to  be  five  feet.  Early  explorers  invariably  exag¬ 
gerated  the  height  of  rapids  and  the  distances  trav¬ 
elled  by  river.  Engineer  that  he  was,  Major  Powell 
put  down  some  of  the  Grand  Canyon  rapids  at  over 
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four  times  the  height  they  finally  showed  under  scien¬ 
tific  survey. 

I  launched  my  boat  at  a  farm  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  from  the  town  of  Grand  Rapids  and  at 
a  point  which  must  have  been  very  close  to  the  site 
of  the  Northwest  Company’s  trading  post  at  which 
Pike  made  a  halt.  As  I  pushed  into  the  tail  of  the 
little  riffle  below  the  dam  a  big  Pullman-type  bus 
stopped  on  the  bridge  above  to  allow  its  passengers  a 
chance  to  watch  my  start.  That  bus,  my  farmer  friend 
told  me,  would  be  in  the  Two  Cities  shortly  after  dark 
— at  the  end  of  a  day’s  run  from  Hibbing,  on  the 
Iron  Range.  Pike  had  taken  many  weeks  for  the 
journey  from  St.  Anthony  Falls  to  Grand  Rapids, 
and  I  expected  to  need  most  of  a  fortnight  for  the 
down-stream  run. 

With  characteristic  riverside  friendliness,  the 
farmer  stocked  me  up  with  fresh  sweet  corn,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  for  all  of  which  he  refused  pay¬ 
ment.  And  so,  wandering-minstrel-like,  I  unlimbered 
my  portable  radio,  tuned  him  in  on  the  morning  hog 
quotations  from  the  St.  Paul  stockyards  and  a  noon¬ 
day  concert  from  Minneapolis. 

I  have  failed  to  mention  that  a  late  type  of  port¬ 
able  radio— a  Radiola  26 — was  a  part  of  my  outfit. 
A  similar  set  had  proved  so  useful  in  picking  up 
weather  forecasts  on  my  Ohio  River  voyage  the  sum¬ 
mer  before,  when  it  saved  me  from  running  into  a 
cyclone  below  Louisville,  that  I  determined  to  carry 
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my  own  wireless  again.  Not  being  on  a  rushed  sched¬ 
ule  this  voyage,  weather  news  was  less  important  than 
on  the  occasion  of  my  Ohio  race  against  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  now  the  better  opportunity  to 
make  the  useful  little  box  o’  tricks  work  its  passage 
as  an  entertainer.  In  this  role  it  was  to  prove  an  un¬ 
qualified  success  from  first  to  last. 

Averaging  sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  in  volume  from  the  flow  of  many 
side  streams,  the  Mississippi  was  now  a  much  easier 
river  to  navigate  than  it  had  been  on  the  shallower 
and  more  restricted  reaches  near  the  source.  There 
was  water  enough  for  the  boat  from  bank  to  bank, 
but  my  long-shafted  motor  made  it  risky  to  cut  too 
close  across  the  bars  stretching  out  from  the  inner 
side  of  bends.  With  the  bottom  mud  and  sand,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  than  rock,  striking  usually  only 
meant  a  tilting  of  the  motor.  Touching  several  times 
on  my  first  half-day’s  run,  I  did  not  shear  a  propeller- 
pin. 

Water-soaked  pulp  logs — called  “dead-heads”  in 
local  parlance — were  the  worst  menace  along  this 
part  of  the  river.  Long  ago  stripped  of  saw  logs,  this 
section  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  now  yields  only  the 
short  cuts  of  jack-pine  and  birch  that  can  be  used 
for  paper  pulp  or  boxes  and  barrels.  Most  of  these 
logs  are  cut  in  the  winter  and  driven  down  in  the 
spring  at  high  water.  The  only  traces  of  the  drive 
remaining  are  the  soggy  logs  that  strand  with  one  end 
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on  a  mid-stream  bar  and  the  other  bobbing  just  at  or 
below  water  level. 

It  is  these  dead-heads,  with  occasional  snags,  which 
form  about  the  only  obstruction  to  navigation  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  between  dams  and  booms.  They  are 
not  a  very  serious  menace,  however,  either  to  boat  or 
motor.  Striking  a  submerged  log  squarely,  the  “shoe” 
would  protect  the  propeller  and  the  motor  would  tilt 
and  slide  over,  often  without  stopping.  It  was  only  a 
side-swipe  from  the  wheel  of  the  propeller  itself  that 
would  shear  a  pin. 

The  river  winds  and  twists  like  a  wounded  snake 
for  the  first  hundred  miles  below  Grand  Rapids — the 
forerunners  of  the  great  bends  of  the  lower  Missis¬ 
sippi  where  the  Government  engineers  are  so  hard 
put  to  keep  it  from  breaking  through  and  making  a 
new  channel.  This  has  occurred  here  and  there  on 
the  upper  river,  but  not  to  an  extent  to  make  much 
difference.  It  is  not  until  “The  Father  of  Waters” 
falls  heir  to  the  current  and  cussedness  of  the  muddy 
Missouri  that  it  is  able  to  take  up  its  role  of  map- 
altering  on  any  really  important  scale. 

In  this  connection  Mark  Twain  observes: 

“The  Mississippi  is  remarkable  in  still  another  way — its 
disposition  to  make  prodigious  jumps  by  cutting  through 
narrow  necks  of  land,  and  thus  straightening  and  shorten¬ 
ing  itself.  More  than  once  it  has  shortened  itself  thirty  miles 
by  a  single  jump!  These  cut-offs  have  had  curious  effects: 
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they  have  thrown  several  river  towns  out  into  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  built  up  sand-bars  and  forests  in  front  of  them. 
The  town  of  Delta  used  to  be  three  miles  below  Vicksburg; 
a  recent  cut-off  has  radically  changed  the  position,  and  Delta 
is  now  two  miles  above  Vicksburg. 

“Both  of  these  towns  have  been  retired  to  the  country  by 
that  cut-off.  A  cut-off  plays  havoc  with  boundary  lines  and 
jurisdictions:  for  instance,  a  man  is  living  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  today,  a  cut-off  occurs  tonight,  and  tomorrow 
the  man  finds  himself  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
within  the  boundaries  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana !  Such  a  thing  happening  in  the  upper  river  in 
the  old  times,  could  have  transferred  a  slave  from  Missouri 
to  Illinois  and  made  a  free  man  of  him.” 

Mark  Twain  also  states  that,  as  a  consequence  of 
these  cut-offs,  the  Mississippi  was  a  certain  distance 
— say  a  hundred  miles — shorter  at  the  time  he  was 
piloting  than  in  the  days  of  La  Salle  and  Marquette. 
From  which  he  deduces  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
same  rate  of  shrinkage,  going  on  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  thousands  of  years,  would  leave  no  Mississippi 
at  all.  What  the  genial  humorist  knew,  of  course,  but 
was  unwilling  to  point  out  for  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  his  little  joke,  was  the  fact  that  the  continual 
washing  down  of  the  outside  of  banks  added  gradu¬ 
ally  a  number  of  miles  of  length  sufficient — over  a 
long  period — just  about  to  offset  the  sudden  shorten¬ 
ings  by  cut-offs. 

The  two  hundred  miles  below  Grand  Rapids  is 
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one  of  the  fairest  stretches  of  the  Mississippi,  as  it  is 
also  one  of  the  crookedest.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  ser¬ 
pentine  sinuousness  of  the  gentle  winding  stream  is 
the  consequence  of  a  very  natural  reluctance  to  leave 
so  lovely  a  region.  It  is  very  reminiscent  of  the 
Thames  in  Surrey — the  Thames  as  it  must  have  been 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  There  is  not  enough  cur¬ 
rent  to  cut  the  banks  and  make  muddy  wallows. 
Rather  a  series  of  terraces — covered  with  a  thick,  soft 
turf  very  much  like  that  of  Kentucky  blue  grass — 
rise  gently  to  thick-growing  woods  of  elm,  oak,  ash, 
hickory,  birch  and  maple.  There  is  a  regular  boy’s 
picture  book  camp  at  every  bend — and  bends  make 
up  the  whole  river  most  of  the  way  on  to  the  Twin 
Cities. 

Just  how  crooked  the  Mississippi  is  may  be  judged 
from  what  happened  late  in  the  afternoon  I  left 
Grand  Rapids.  Landing  at  a  prosperous-looking 
farm  for  a  drink  of  cold  well  water,  I  returned  to  my 
boat  and  covered  what  I  thought  must  be  five  or  six 
miles  more  of  river.  With  many  logs  and  shallows 
to  pass,  most  of  this  distance  was  done  under  oars,  so 
it  may  have  been  a  bit  less  than  I  reckoned.  I  had 
been  aware  in  a  way  that  the  declining  sun  had  been 
filtering  through  the  trees  from  every  point  of  the 
compass,  but  this  hardly  prepared  me  for  finding 
myself  on  the  same  farm  when  I  again  landed  for  a 
drink.  The  odd  shaped  two  or  three  hundred  acre 
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holding,  while  not  following  the  river  all  the  way,  did 
actually  fill  the  whole  neck  at  the  point  where  it  came 
nearest  to  running  into  itself. 

By  way  of  antidote  for  the  shock  of  finding  I  had 
rowed  five  miles  where  the  distance  could  have  been 
saved  by  a  hundred-yard  portage,  the  genial  Finn 
farmer  suggested  that  I  stay  over  for  the  night  and 
join  him  and  his  family  in  their  weekly  steam  bath, 
the  fires  for  which  had  just  been  lighted.  The  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  the  short  day  took  me  back  to  the 
river,  however,  and  to  a  bankside  camp  on  a  grassy 
terrace  in  a  grove  of  maples,  oaks  and  birches  flaming 
in  the  brilliant  reds  and  yellows  of  early  autumn. 
That  night  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  cows, 
respectively  the  nicest  and  the  meanest  creatures  of 
the  species  that  ever  entered  my  life. 

The  good  bossy — a  fawn-faced  Guernsey — slipped 
quietly  up  out  of  the  darkness  and  gave  me  a  friendly 
nuzzle  behind  the  ear  just  as  I  was  kneeling  to  slice 
bacon  in  the  light  of  my  crackling  birch-log  fire. 
From  her  distended  udder,  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
she  had  strayed  from  a  recently  born  calf.  The  half 
dozen  buckets  and  pans  I  filled  with  sizzling  fragrant 
milk  relieved  the  worst  of  the  pressure,  and  I  sent 
her  on  her  way  with  enough  of  a  reserve  supply  to 
give  the  missing  offspring,  if  or  when  located,  a 
square  meal. 

My  other  bovine  visitor  I  did  not  see — it  was  only 
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a  Disturbing  Presence.  That  it  was  a  cow  I  knew 
from  its  tracks — a  domestic  brute  from  the  halter  it 
left  behind. 

It  was  well  along  toward  midnight  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  noisy  clankety-bang  from  the  river- 
bank.  Not  doubting  that  a  thief  was  trying  to  filch 
the  motor  from  the  stern  of  my  boat,  I  shouted  a 
peremptory  demand  for  him  to  desist  and  decamp. 
When  a  continued  clanking  indicated  that  the  ma¬ 
rauder  was  neither  desisting  nor  decamping,  I  flung 
my  ax  at  the  vague  bulk  of  him  in  the  darkness.  The 
missile  flew  wide.  A  splash  in  the  river  was  the  last 
of  it. 

A  brand  from  my  dying  camp-fire  was  better 
aimed.  A  shower  of  sparks  followed  the  solid  impact, 
revealing  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  my  boat — slid¬ 
ing  stern-first — coming  right  up  the  bank.  Then, 
with  a  bang  and  scramble,  a  hairy  body  brushed  by 
me  and  hurtled  on  into  the  blackness  of  the  woods. 

The  stabbing  ray  of  my  flashlight  quickly  forced 
the  dark  to  give  up  the  salient  facts.  Somebody’s 
barnyard  cow,  coming  down  to  satisfy  thirst  or  curi¬ 
osity,  became  enamored  of  the  nice  salty  taste  of  the 
grease  around  the  base  of  the  propeller  of  my  motor 
and  tried  to  lick  it  off.  The  clanking  I  had  heard  had 
been  that  of  a  halter  chain  striking  against  shaft  and 
rudder.  And  the  entangling  of  that  chain  in  the  rud¬ 
der  had  converted  the  boat  to  a  drag,  which  must  have 
made  hard  going  for  the  backing  bossy  at  the  other 
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end — until  her  head-stall  pulled  over  her  ears  and  set 
her  free. 

Drowsily  grumbling  over  the  inconsistency  of  a 
farm  that  would  breed  one  cow  good  enough  to  give 
away  free  milk,  and  another  mean  enough  to  steal  a 
boat,  I  went  to  sleep  again.  I  have  wondered  since  if 
my  two  visitors,  by  any  chance,  were  Jekyll-and- 
Hyde  editions  of  the  same  bovine. 

The  next  day  I  overtook  and  lunched  with  an 
artist  and  his  wife  from  New  York  who  had  set  out 
from  Bemidji— some  days  previous  to  my  own  start 
from  Itasca — for  New  Orleans  in  a  canoe.  We  helped 
each  other  in  the  portage  around  the  log-boom  of  a 
sawmill  at  Mississippi  Landing  an  hour  later  and 
made  joint  camp  a  few  miles  below  when  what  had 
been  intermittent  drizzle  turned  to  a  steady  down¬ 
pour.  Scouting  for  milk  and  eggs  at  the  nearest 
farm,  an  invitation  was  brought  back,  just  before 
dark,  for  the  “lady  and  gemmens”  to  come  up  to  a 
“good  hot  bath-wash”  later  in  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Artist  pleaded  headache,  but  her  husband  and 
I  reported  promptly  for  duty.  Or  rather,  we  started 
promptly.  Lost  in  the  flooded  woods,  we  were  half 
an  hour  late  at  the  farm-house,  which  we  found  occu¬ 
pied  only  by  a  couple  of  rather  impatient  youths. 
Father,  mother  and  the  girls,  they  reported,  had 
waited  until  the  steam  threatened  to  blow  up  the 
boiler  and  had  gone  down  to  the  bath-house  ten  min¬ 
utes  before.  If  we  would  hurry - 
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Our  worst  apprehensions  realized  as  to  what  was 
expected  of  us,  Speakman  and  I  managed  to  defer 
participation  until  the  rest  of  the  family,  shining 
and  rosy  from  their  steaming,  came  trooping  back 
through  the  rain.  Then  we  went  down  and,  coached 
by  the  boys,  had  a  real  Finnish  Saturday  night  scald. 

The  house  was  built  into  the  side  of  the  river  bank. 
The  steam  was  generated  by  throwing  water  into  a 
boiler  full  of  hot  rocks  heated  by  a  log  fire  below. 
It  was  so  dense  that  one  fairly  gasped  for  breath  on 
entering  the  completely  closed  room.  Perspiration  ran 
in  steady  streams,  and  this  was  further  stimulated  by 
beatings  with  bunches  of  prickly  green  oak  leaves.  If 
alone,  one  beat  himself,  the  boys  informed.  With  the 
family  participating,  the  practice  was  to  sit  side  by 
side,  along  a  crescent-shaped  seat  on  a  raised  dais  in 
one  corner,  and  beat  cooperatively. 

After  about  half  an  hour  the  boys  went  outside  and 
stood  in  the  almost  sleety  rain  for  five  minutes,  before 
returning  for  a  final  tapering  off  in  the  steam.  Speak¬ 
man  and  I  compromised  by  reducing  temperature 
with  successive  pourings  of  hot,  warm,  tepid  and 
finally  cold  water.  Then  we  went  back  to  the  farm 
and  completed  the  ceremony  in  approved  fashion 
with  a  mug  of  mulled  cider. 

The  afterglow  was  beyond  anything  I  have  ever 
known  in  emerging  from  the  famed  hammams  of 
Damascus  and  Baghdad.  An  incipient  cold,  just  get¬ 
ting  under  way  after  sleeping  in  the  drizzle  of  the 
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previous  night,  was  exorcised  never  to  return.  Speak- 
man’s  paddle-lame  side  became  only  a  painful  mem¬ 
ory. 

Adhering  carefully  to  the  most  approved  practice, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  unconventional  Finnish 
baths  are  of  great  physical  benefit.  My  only  regret 
was  that  another  fifty  miles  took  me  beyond  the  belt 
of  the  Mississippi  settled  by  these  fine,  simple,  clean- 
minded  and  clean-bodied  folk.  Our  farming  districts 
could  do  with  more  like  them. 

Down  a  winding  river  illuminated  by  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  riot  of  fall  coloring  my  voyage  continued 
with  few  worries  but  much  work.  Watch  as  I  might, 
the  propeller  would  touch  a  submerged  dead-head 
every  now  and  then,  and  at  about  each  third  time,  on 
an  average,  there  was  a  sheared  propeller-pin  to  re¬ 
place.  The  current  ran  hardly  more  than  a  mile  an 
hour  and  of  rapids  there  were  no  suggestions  what¬ 
ever  as  yet.  It  was  the  very  slowness  of  the  current 
that  made  the  water  so  difficult  to  read,  hardly  a 
trace  of  surface  ripple  disclosing  the  lurk  of  bar  or 
log.  With  dams  and  booms  fairly  frequent,  the  upper 
Mississippi  offers  more  work  in  proportion  to  the 
thrill  of  boating  it  than  any  other  river  I  can  recall. 
There  is  no  end  of  enjoyment,  both  from  the  beauty 
of  the  country  and  the  kindness  of  the  people,  but  of 
boating  excitement  and  action  practically  not  any. 

A  few  miles  below  Palisades  the  breaking  of  a 
heavy  rain  and  wind  storm  forced  me  to  take  refuge 
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at  the  first  available  riverside  farm.  This  proved  to  be 
on  the  site  of  an  old  trading  post,  the  original  build¬ 
ing — most  of  which  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
present  farmhouse— dating  back  to  the  days  of  the 
fur-trade.  Held  here  thirty-six  hours  before  there 
was  any  abatement  of  the  violent  downpour,  my  radio 
proved  of  never-ending  interest  and  delight  to  my 
kindly  hosts  and  a  steadily  increasing  circle  of  their 
friends  from  miles  around. 

Tried  out  first  merely  in  the  conventional  role  of 
entertainer,  we  were  not  long  in  discovering  that 
radiocast  jazz  was  a  pronounced  stimulator  of  action 
in  the  turning  of  a  cream-separator  and  grindstone 
or  the  jiggering  of  the  handle  of  a  churn.  The  climax 
was  reached  when  Goldie,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
family,  suggested  that  we  try  it  on  the  cows.  She  had 
heard  that  the  bovine  contentment  induced  by  sooth¬ 
ing  music  had  resulted  in  increased  milk  production, 
and  she  wondered  if  the  magic  would  work  when  the 
strains  were  wafted  by  radio. 

We  essayed  the  momentous  experiment  in  the 
drizzly  twilight  of  my  second  day  at  the  farm.  In 
order  to  make  a  record  of  the  event  for  posterity  I 
decided  to  take  a  picture  of  what  transpired.  Because 
there  was  neither  light  nor  room  for  an  effective  com¬ 
position  in  the  milking  barn,  one  of  the  cows  was  re¬ 
leased  from  her  stanchions  and  led  outside.  Goldie 
recommended  a  fat  old  red  Durham  of  proved  gentle¬ 
ness  and  decorum,  but  my  artistic  soul  was  content 
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with  nothing  less  than  a  rangy  piebald  with  a  shifty 
eye  and  an  off  hind  leg  that  lifted  for  a  kick  every 
time  one  came  near  it.  It  was  color  effect  I  was  striv¬ 
ing  for — and  I  got  it.  But  not  quite  as  planned. 

Wallowing  in  the  foot-deep  muck  of  the  corral, 
“Calamity”  was  moored  fore-and-aft  to  the  fence, 
the  radio  set  up  on  one  box  and  the  camera  on  an¬ 
other.  With  pail  in  one  hand,  one-legged  stool  in  the 
other,  and  reiterated  coos  of  “So,  bossy!  So,  bossy!” 
Goldie  edged  gingerly  in  toward  her  milking  stance. 
With  poised  flash-gun,  I  switched  on  the  batteries 
and  began  turning  the  radio  dials. 

Our  plan  of  action  was  a  simple  one.  As  soon  as 
sufficiently  dulcet  tones  were  captured  and  put  on  tap, 
I  was  to  step  back  behind  the  camera,  open  the  shut¬ 
ter,  pull  the  trigger  of  the  flash-gun  and  allow  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Nature  to  take  their  respective  courses.  As 
a  plan  it  was  perfect.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  it 
was  the  fact  that  the  necessary  pull-at-the-heart- 
strings  music  had  not  been  roped  and  moored  in  ad¬ 
vance,  as  had  been  done  with  “Calamity.” 

Groping  out  through  the  ambient  ether  for  “The 
Song  of  Songs,”  I  stumbled  into  a  barrage  of  “The 
Thunder-clap  of  Thunder-claps.”  This  was  winged 
down  to  the  cow-yard  in  such  a  staccato  roar  as 
might  have  been  produced  by  a  battery  of  Big  Ber¬ 
thas  opening  up  on  a  flock  of  behemoth-coyotes. 

Already  on  edge  from  the  unconventionality  of  the 
proceedings,  “Calamity’s”  prima  donna  temperament 
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exploded  in  rags  and  tatters.  Dissolving  her  mooiing 
lines  and  the  fence  of  rotten  puncheons  in  one  wild 
flounder,  she  simply  dematerialized.  One  moment  she 
was;  the  next  moment  she  wasn  t.  Fortunately,  her 
meteor-like  trail  into  the  Realm  of  Nothingness  did 
not  carry  her  directly  through  any  of  the  more  pon¬ 
derable  animate  objects  remaining.  The  kick  that 
floored  Goldie  was  only  a  glancing  caress  compared 
to  the  wallop  which  wiped  out  the  fence ;  and  the  half 
dozen  or  so  of  the  rest  of  us  who  landed  in  mire  and 
manure  only  got  there  as  a  result  of  floundering  and 
falling. 

The  color  effects  I  had  striven  for  turned  out  all  in 
blacks  and  blues — most  of  them  on  the  pulchritudi¬ 
nous  Goldie.  This  was  only  fair,  however,  seeing  the 
idea  was  hers  in  the  first  place.  My  camera,  which 
must  have  been  trampled  by  human  feet,  we  had  to 
prod  for  with  a  manure  fork.  The  radio,  by  a  miracle, 
was  the  only  party  to  the  plot  which  bore  no  marks  on 
soul  or  body  of  the  sequel.  Taken  back  to  the  farm¬ 
house  and  wiped  off,  it  perked  up  on  the  table  with  a 
“holier-than-thou”  expression  and  brought  in  a  Sun¬ 
day  night  sermon  all  the  way  from  Zion. 

When  I  left  the  next  morning  Goldie  was  in  bed 
with  a  lame  back  and  a  knee  which  a  younger  sister 
(who  had  to  substitute  at  the  milking  stool)  reported 
as  looking  like  the  “bed  of  dahlias  in  full  bloom.”  Of 
“Calamity”  no  trace  was  reported,  the  boys  claiming 
that  they  could  not  even  find  her  tracks.  Even  so,  of 
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course,  she  wasn’t  the  first  cow  to  jump  over  the 
moon;  though  how  the  pioneer  bossy  made  it  with 
only  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  in  place  of  radiocast 
thunder-clap  as  inspiration  for  the  leap  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know. 

At  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Lake  River  I  passed  the 
historic  Libby  post,  well  known  since  the  earliest  days 
of  the  fur-traders.  The  site  had  strategic  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  located  at  the  junction  of 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Louis  River-Lake  Superior 
routes.  A  portage  over  the  height  of  land  to  the  east 
of  Big  Sandy  Lake  brought  the  voyageur  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  St.  Louis,  and  but  two  days  by 
water  from  Superior.  David  Thompson,  in  1797,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  use  this  route,  after  coming  down  to 
Big  Sandy  Lake  by  the  Mississippi,  reached  at  Cass 
Lake  through  the  Turtle  River.  Schoolcraft,  in  1832, 
traversed  it  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Superior. 
This  was  the  historic  trip  which  established  Lake 
Itasca  as  the  veritas  caput — the  true  head — of  the 
Mississippi. 

Several  times  I  had  lively  if  brief  speed  brushes 
with  deer  which,  losing  their  heads  at  the  sound  of  my 
motor,  jumped  into  the  river  in  front  of  the  boat. 
One  of  these  I  overtook,  only  to  find,  as  I  reached 
out  to  give  his  neck  a  friendly  pat,  that  he  was  wear¬ 
ing  a  collar.  He  stood  quietly  enough  on  a  bar  and 
bowed  his  antlered  head  while  I  scratched  behind  his 
sensitive  brown  ears,  but  no  sooner  was  the  motor 
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rat-a-tat-ing  again  than  he  bolted  ashore  and  up  to 
the  kitchen  door  of  the  nearest  farm-house  for  pro¬ 
tection.  That  was  only  one  of  several  domesticated 
deer  which  I  found  making  themselves  at  home  on 
riverside  farms.  In  every  instance  they  had  been 
caught  when  very  young  and  brought  up  on  bottle 
nursing. 

Quite  my  most  diverting  midstream  encounter  was 
with  a  migrating  porcupine.  It  was  not  far  above 
Aitkin  that,  sheering  off  in  an  endeavor  to  avoid 
striking  what  looked  in  the  glare  of  the  sun-path  on 
the  water  like  the  top  of  a  log  floating  in  an  eddy,  I 
found  the  bow-wave  of  my  boat  submerging  a  spite¬ 
ful  little  ball  of  bristles  which  snapped  savagely  at 
the  side  as  it  brushed  by  him. 

The  welter  of  the  propeller  must  have  given  the 
careless  little  jay-swimmer  a  good  sousing  and  roll¬ 
ing,  for  he  was  coughing  and  trying  to  claw  the  water 
out  of  his  eyes  when  I  stopped  and  went  back  to  him 
under  oars.  An  attempt  to  scratch  his  back  only  put 
up  dander  and  bristles  and  added  some  bright  new 
tooth-marks  to  the  copper  end  of  the  propitiating 
oar-tip. 

Then  another  lungful  of  water,  gulped  down  in  the 
wild  attempt  to  masticate  my  copper,  brought  a 
change  of  heart.  Now  the  chastened  ball  of  spines 
accepted  the  proffered  oar  in  the  spirit  it  was  ex¬ 
tended.  Or,  at  least,  if  he  wouldn’t  brook  it  as  a 
scratch-my-back,  he  was  at  least  willing  to  use  it  as 
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a  life-preserver.  Not  only  did  he  clamber  on  top 
of  the  blade  without  further  attempts  to  eat  it,  but 
he  also  started  on  the  precarious  crawl  up  the  handle 
toward  the  haven  of  refuge  offered  by  the  boat. 

It  is  quite  a  bit  of  a  feat  balancing  a  crawling  por¬ 
cupine  on  an  oar  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
opening,  extending,  focusing  and  snapping  a  cam¬ 
era.  I  was  a  shade  off  on  distance  and  direction  of 
light,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  the  resultant 
snapshot  was  not  so  bad. 

Letting  my  late  subject  rest  and  drain  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  thwart,  I  sat  down  in  the  stern  and  paddled  to  the 
shore.  Putting  him  out  on  the  same  bank  from  which 
he  had  started  a  few  minutes  previously,  I  pushed  off 
into  the  river  again.  One  would  have  thought  his  mi¬ 
gratory  instinct  would  have  been  dampened  for  the 
nonce  along  with  his  hide.  But  no.  The  attraction  of 
the  magnet  of  “the  other  side”  was  stronger  than  fear, 
more  potent  than  memory.  Without  a  single  orientat¬ 
ing  glance  or  sniff,  the  persistent  little  wayfarer  pit-a- 
pat-ted  down  into  the  water  and  started  another  pur¬ 
poseful  paddle  for  the  farther  bank. 

What  was  the  driving  urge,  and  how  exerted,  and 
why?  A  naturalist  would  have  spent  a  day— or  may¬ 
hap  a  week  or  a  month,  if  necessary,  to  evolve  a 
theory.  Wet,  hungry  and  behind  time,  I  could  only 
shake  my  head  and  mutter  what  Kipling’s  “Ex¬ 
plorer”  had  said  about  his  own  equally  absurd  action 
under  similar  circumstances. 
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“Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges.  Over  yonder. 

Go  you  there !” 

As  I  rounded  the  next  bend  at  ten  miles  an  hour, 
the  back-running  waves  of  my  propeller  had  just 
reached  and  set  bobbing  a  little  black  midstream  blob 
that  looked  like  the  end  of  a  floating  log.  I  hoped  that 
the  wash  would  not  keep  the  stout-hearted  migrant 
too  long  in  suspense  with  fear-conjured  visions  of  to- 
the-ends-of-the-earth-long  poles  thrust  down  his 
throbbing  throat.  The  day  had  already  been  worri¬ 
some  enough  for  him  as  it  was. 

At  Aitkin  I  was  ambushed  by  a  delegation  from 
the  local  service  club  with  the  announcement  that  they 
were  about  to  hold  their  monthly  dinner  and  that  I 
had  been  selected  as  speaker  of  the  evening.  With  the 
factory  men  whose  booms  I  had  to  pass  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  submit ;  but  I  did 
this  only  on  the  understanding  that  I  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  my  river-rat  togs  (which  included 
one  hob-nailed  boot  and  a  moccasin  worn  to  ease  the 
pressure  on  a  smashed  toe) .  Explaining,  also,  that 
while  a  service  club  plate  luncheon  might  be  all  right 
for  a  sedentary  man  it  was  only  an  aggravation  for 
one  who  had  been  living  in  the  open,  I  stipulated  that 
arrangements  be  made  to  give  me  a  square  meal. 

The  committee  agreed  with  suspicious  alacrity. 
Then,  after  putting  me  at  ease  at  the  dinner  by  sing¬ 
ing  “The  Old  Flannel  Shirt”  from  their  song  book, 
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a  double  relay  of  waiters  began  concentrating  on  my 
place,  not  relaxing  their  attentions  until  I  was  called 
on  by  the  toast-master.  When  I  sat  down  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  of  rattling  on  about  the  past,  present 
and  future  of  the  Mississippi,  they  forthwith  de¬ 
manded  another  outburst,  basing  the  plea  on  the 
ground  that  I  owed  it  to  them  for  the  double  ration  of 
food  already  consumed. 

I  worked  out  that  debt  as  best  I  could,  but  when 
there  came  a  demand  for  a  third  installment  I  refused 
on  the  ground  that  no  more  food  was  forthcoming. 
They  promptly  sent  for  the  waiters,  but  these,  for¬ 
tunately,  had  already  fled. 

At  the  time  I  had  rather  the  unsatisfied  feeling  of 
having  won  no  better  than  a  draw  on  the  decision,  but 
in  retrospect  I  have  come  to  view  the  result  more 
optimistically.  The  more  I  think  of  it  now,  indeed, 
the  more  inclined  I  am  to  feel  that  the  Lions  had  their 
tails  stepped  on  going  and  coming.  For  their  food, 
after  all,  was  not  bad,  which  could  certainly  not  be 
said  for  what  they  got  in  return  for  it. 


CHAPTEB  Y 


AITKEN  TO  THE  TWIN  CITIES 

At  considerable  trouble  the  sawmill  people  of 
Aitkin  passed  my  boat  through  the  several  booms 
holding  back  the  winter  supply  of  logs  for  their  busy 
box  and  barrel-head  factories.  Below  I  found  myself 
running  in  an  extremely  crooked  stretch  of  river, 
with  frequent  quickenings  of  current  at  the  broad 
shallow  bends.  On  account  of  this  lack  of  depth,  and 
the  fact  that  the  ever  imminent  bottom  was  paved 
with  bowlders  instead  of  sand  and  mud,  these  so- 
called  rapids  impeded  progress  more  than  they  accele¬ 
rated  it. 

After  I  had  sheared  three  or  four  propeller-pins 
by  striking  rocks  over  which  there  was  not  enough 
current  to  indicate  their  presence,  I  found  I  could 
save  time  by  shutting  off  and  tilting  the  motor  and 
easing  through  under  oars.  As  I  never  could  be  sure 
just  where  there  was  water  enough  to  clear  the  pro¬ 
peller,  a  good  deal  of  time  was  lost  in  playing  safe. 

Germans  had  given  place  to  Finns  as  the  predomi¬ 
nating  nationality  of  the  farmers  along  the  banks. 
All  of  their  holdings  had  been  reclaimed  from  the 
primeval  forest  within  the  last  generation  or  two,  and 
many  of  the  earlier  log  houses  were  still  in  use.  These 
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places  were  uniformly  well  farmed  and  prosperous- 
appearing,  with  broad  well-tilled  fields  and  huge  barns 
for  stock  and  produce.  Where  the  banks  were  high 
enough  to  give  safety  from  floods,  many  houses  were 
built  close  to  the  river,  often  with  boat-landings.  Time 
and  again  I  was  signaled  an  invitation  to  land  by 
the  hospitable  natives. 

Another  violent  outburst  of  wind  and  rain  forced 
me  to  seek  shelter  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Mooring  my  boat  at  the  mouth  of  a  flood-swollen 
creek,  I  wallowed  up  to  a  farm-house  a  hundred 
yards  back  from  the  river  in  a  grove  of  trees.  None 
but  an  old  paralytic  and  his  young  daughter  was 
home,  but  they  bade  me  welcome  by  the  fire  and 
urged  me  to  stay  on  for  the  night.  Presently  the  rest 
of  the  family  came  straggling  in,  riding  on  unhooked 
teams.  All  save  one  were  women — the  mother,  two 
daughters  and  a  daughter-in-law.  With  a  single  son, 
this  plucky  quartette  had  worked  the  three  hundred- 
acre  farm  ever  since  the  father  had  been  injured  in  a 
runaway.  When  the  school-teacher  came  home  with 
the  youngest  daughter  the  family  group  was  com¬ 
plete. 

That  was  another  great  day  and  evening  for  the 
radio.  I  tuned  them  in  music  to  churn  and  separate 
by,  but  refused  point-blank  to  try  another  milking 
test.  The  hit  of  the  performance  was  picking  up  the 
announcement  of  the  prize  awards  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  among  which  was  some  kind  of  a  ribbon 
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for  a  Rhode  Island  Red  rooster  belonging  to  their 
neighbors  on  the  next  farm.  The  old  mother  listening 
to  the  radio  as  she  turned  her  old  German  spinning- 
wheel  made  an  appealing  picture. 

The  dam  at  Brainerd  is  one  of  the  oldest  structures 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  as  well  as  one  of  the  highest. 
I  entered  the  back-water  from  it  fifteen  miles  or  more 
up-stream,  running  down  through  a  broadening,  deep¬ 
ening  lake,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  divided  by  a 
number  of  rocky  islands.  Many  years  ago  there  is 
said  to  have  been  steamer  navigation  all  the  way  from 
Brainerd  to  Pokegema  Falls,  above  Grand  Rapids. 
From  the  present  condition  of  the  river  this  seems 
hard  to  realize.  The  craft  which  plied  up  and  down 
these  winding  log-choked  shallows  must  have  been 
veritable  “dew-skimmers.”  The  last  traces  of  them 
have  disappeared  completely.  Not  a  sign  of  a  rotting 
hulk  or  rusting  stacks  and  engines  did  I  see  at  any 
point  along  the  way  I  had  come. 

With  an  intricate  series  of  booms  for  shepherding 
the  pulp  logs  into  places  for  stacking,  getting  by  the 
Brainerd  dam  was  too  complex  an  operation  to  be 
contrived  off-hand.  Courteously  received  at  the  head 
office  of  the  big  pulp-mill,  the  best  the  manager  could 
do  for  me  was  to  call  up  the  river-man,  Tom  Long, 
and  have  him  put  me  through  the  first  two  booms  and 
on  to  a  point  where  the  boat  had  safe  mooring  for 
the  night.  Leaving  it  tied  against  the  foot  of  a  veri- 
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table  mountain  of  piled  logs,  I  climbed  lip  and  spread 
my  bed  in  a  snug  corner  of  the  night-watchman’s 
shack.  Cover  had  become  very  welcome  on  these 
lengthening  autumn  nights,  on  most  of  which  it  had 
either  rained  or  frozen  for  over  a  week. 

Two  more  opened  booms  let  me  down  to  the  dam 
in  the  morning,  where  a  gang  of  a  half  dozen  men  had 
been  sent  to  put  the  boat  over.  One  of  the  helpers 
suggested  opening  the  gates  and  running  the  ancient 
log-chute,  built  many  years  ago  for  passing  on  drives 
for  the  many  saw-mills  below.  Old  Tom  Long  smiled 
indulgently  at  the  labor-saving  suggestion,  saying 
that  some  drunken  French-Canadians  had  tried  it 
forty  years  before  in  a  thirty-foot  bateau.  They  were 
picking  up  pieces  of  men  and  boat  all  the  way  to 
Little  Falls  during  the  next  three  or  four  seasons. 

Of  course,  he  added,  the  thing  might  be  managed 
by  flattening  down  the  canvas  cover  and  letting  my 
boat  down  on  the  end  of  a  line.  There  was  plenty  of 
water  to  spare  if  I  cared  to  try  the  experiment.  With 
luck,  perhaps  .  .  .  Having  had  much  experience  of 
the  funny  antics  performed  by  a  lined  boat  in  heavy 
water,  I  wasted  no  time  debating  a  plan  which,  on 
the  chance  of  saving  fifteen  minutes  hard  work,  might 
easily  have  lost  the  whole  outfit. 

The  portage  was  short  but  awkward  and  laborious. 
Part  of  it  was  over  a  steep  ripraping  of  blasted 
granite,  with  a  six-foot  lift-down  at  the  end  of  it. 
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Many  hands  made  fairly  light  work,  however,  and 
the  boat  was  slid  into  the  boiling  pool  below  the  dam 
with  no  harm  to  anything  but  the  paint. 

The  help  and  courtesy  I  received  at  the  Brainerd 
dam  was  characteristic  of  that  met  with  at  all  similar 
obstructions  until  I  was  finally  through  to  open  navi¬ 
gation  below  St.  Paul.  In  spite  of  a  popular  notion  to 
the  contrary,  no  obligation  rests  on  power  and  lumber 
people  to  put  voyageurs  around  their  dams.  Once 
the  river  is  closed  to  navigation  anyone  attempt¬ 
ing  a  through  voyage  upon  it  assumes  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  of  getting  by  barriers,  both  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial. 

Farmers  and  other  riverside  dwellers  are  especially 
prone  to  tell  voyageurs  that  they  have  a  legal  right 
to  be  put  around  obstructions  by  those  erecting  them, 
and  that  such  assistance  should  be  demanded.  I  heard 
of  several  who  had  adopted  this  summary  method, 
only  to  be  kept  waiting  until  they  were  ready  to  admit 
their  mistake  or  to  make  their  own  portages.  But 
met  in  the  proper  spirit,  I  found  no  limit  to  the  cour¬ 
tesy  and  consideration  of  the  dam  people  in  helping 
one  by,  even  at  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Passing  by  sleepy  old  Brainerd,  mostly  out  of 
sight  from  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  winds, 
I  ran  on  in  a  broadening  river  through  the  first  sun¬ 
light  I  had  experienced  in  many  days.  At  several 
points  on  this  run  I  passed  gangs  of  men  engaged 
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in  raising  dead-heads.  This  was  accomplished  by  work¬ 
ing  down  stream  with  small  rafts  equipped  with 
windlasses.  Mooring  the  raft  wherever  a  bobbing  butt 
or  ripple  indicated  the  presence  of  an  object  of  sal¬ 
vage,  the  stranded  end  of  the  log  was  pulled  loose  by 
means  of  the  windlass.  The  recovered  logs  were  piled 
along  the  banks,  later  to  be  made  into  a  boom  and 
towed  on  to  the  pulp-mill  by  a  launch. 

Picturesque  Little  Falls,  astride  of  the  Mississippi 
at  the  historic  rapid  from  which  it  took  its  name,  pre¬ 
sented  an  attractive  sight  as  I  approached  it  down 
the  lake  backed  up  by  the  power  dam.  As  it  was  late 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  no  hands  were  immediately 
available  for  a  portage.  But  the  manager  of  the  power 
company,  reached  by  phone,  promised  help  early  in 
the  morning.  He  also  volunteered  to  advise  the  next 
dam  below  of  my  probable  time  of  arrival  so  that 
men,  who  would  otherwise  be  away  on  Sunday,  could 
be  rounded  up  to  give  a  lift  over  what  he  said  was 
an  especially  long,  hard  carry. 

F orcing  my  boat  across  a  partly  submerged  boom, 
I  moored  it  at  the  intake  and,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  foreman,  spent  the  night  in  the  power-house.  The 
genial  warmth  of  the  great  monolithic  structure  had 
attracted  myriads  of  flies  to  take  refuge  from  the 
chill  atmosphere  outside,  and  these,  in  turn,  had  drawn 
a  horde  of  predatory  spiders.  I  slew  both  pests  by  the 
score  until,  worn  out  in  arm  and  temper,  I  fell  asleep. 

My  last  waking  thought  had  to  do  with  a  resolve  to 
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tumble  out  very  early  and  swab  up  the  battlefield 
before  the  hospitable  foreman  saw  the  mess  I  had 
made  of  his  polished  tile  floor.  But  when  daylight 
came,  lo,  the  dead  were  gone,  leaving  the  shining  tiles 
immaculate!  To  what  Golgotha  they  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  I  did  not  learn  until  an  explorative  toe  became 
entangled  in  a  web  spun  across  the  top  of  one  of  my 
boots.  The  thrifty  survivors  among  the  spiders,  it 
appeared,  had  mopped  up  the  seat  of  war  and  trans¬ 
ferred  the  moppings  into  the  cavernous  depths  of  my 
river  foot-gear.  Netting  off  the  entrances  to  capture 
winged  intruders,  they  were  holding  high  revel  when 
the  rightful  tenant  descended  to  put  an  end  to  the 
banquet. 

The  not  very  considerable  rapid  at  Little  F alls  had 
been  wiped  out  by  the  construction  of  the  power  dam. 
Pike  camped  here  at  the  end  of  his  first  day’s  sledge 
journey  from  his  winter  stockade,  a  few  miles  below. 
He  records  that  the  French  called  the  rapids  “Le 
Shute  de  la  Roche  Peinture of  which  a  better  render¬ 
ing  would  seem  to  be  “La  Chute  de  la  Roche  Peinte 
As  the  general  color  of  the  formation  is  a  dull  gray, 
there  can  have  been  little  point  in  the  name  “Painted 
Rock.” 

Carrying  my  boat  around  the  dam  in  the  morning, 
we  launched  it  in  a  back-swirl  from  the  right  of  the 
two  channels  into  which  the  river  is  divided  by  a  rock 
island.  Two  or  three  very  beautiful  old  homes  I  passed 
just  below  had  been  described  to  me  as  having  been 
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built  by  families  of  the  early  lumber  barons,  whose 
first  mills  had  used  the  power  from  the  falls. 

A  half  hour’s  run  between  rocky  banks  took  me  into 
the  head  of  the  back-water  from  another  dam.  Keep¬ 
ing  a  sharp  watch  along  the  right  or  western  shore 
of  the  widening  lake,  I  presently  made  out  a  small  but 
conspicuous  stone  monument  crowning  a  beautifully 
wooded  point  that  jutted  far  out  into  the  sun-brilliant 
water.  Pushing  in  through  the  half  submerged  fringe 
of  willows,  I  moored  my  boat  and  climbed  up  through 
oaks  and  birches  to  the  knoll  on  which  Pike  had  made 
his  transient  home  after  laying  up  his  useless  boats 
and  while  preparing  to  go  on  with  sleds  in  his  quest 
for  the  source  of  the  great  river  he  had  followed  all 
the  way  from  St.  Louis. 

Snow  and  a  freezing  river  had  halted  the  young 
officer  here  about  the  middle  of  October,  1805.  Before 
the  building  of  the  dam  a  few  miles  below  there  was 
a  heavy  rapid  at  this  point.  In  endeavoring  to  line 
the  heavy  boats  up  the  rocky  chute  two  of  Pike’s  men 
were  seriously  injured  from  the  strain  of  pulling  and 
lifting.  Here,  somewhat  condensed,  is  the  explorer’s 
description  of  the  place  and  what  happened  there: 

“ October  15th.  Ripples  all  day.  .  .  .  Water  very  hard. 
The  river  became  shallow  and  full  of  islands.  We  camped  on  a 
beautiful  point  on  the  west,  below  a  fall  of  the  river  over  a 
bed  of  rocks,  through  which  we  had  two  narrow  shoots  to 
make  our  way  next  day.  Killed  two  deer,  five  ducks  and  two 
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geese.  This  day’s  march  makes  me  think  seriously  of  our 
wintering  ground  and  leaving  our  large  boats.  .  .  . 

“ October  16th.  When  we  arose  in  the  morning  found  that 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  night;  the  ground  was  covered 
and  it  continued  to  snow.  This  indeed  was  poor  encourage¬ 
ment  for  attacking  the  rapids,  in  which  we  were  certain  to 
wade  to  our  necks.  .  .  .  We  embarked  and  after  four  hours’ 
work  became  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  our  limbs  were  per¬ 
fectly  useless.  We  put  to  shore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  rapids.  Built  a 
large  fire;  and  then  discovered  that  our  boats  were  nearly 
half  full  of  water,  both  having  sprung  such  large  leaks  as 
to  oblige  me  to  keep  three  hands  bailing.  My  Sergeant  Ken- 
nerman,  one  of  the  stoutest  men  I  ever  knew,  broke  a  blood¬ 
vessel  and  vomited  nearly  two  quarts  of  blood.  .  .  .  These 
unhappy  circumstances,  in  addition  to  the  inability  (disabil¬ 
ity)  of  four  other  men  whom  we  were  obliged  to  leave  on 
shore,  convinced  me  that  if  I  had  no  regard  for  my  own 
health  and  constitution,  I  should  have  some  for  those  poor 
fellows,  who  were  killing  themselves  obeying  my  orders.  .  .  . 
I  then  informed  my  men  that  we  would  return  to  camp,  and 
there  leave  some  of  the  party  and  the  large  boats.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  pleasing,  and  the  attempt  to  reach  the  camp 
was  soon  accomplished.” 

A  stockade  of  logs  was  built  upon  the  point  where 
I  had  landed.  Pike’s  original  intention  was  to  con¬ 
struct  what  he  called  “peroques” — dug-out  canoes — 
and  work  on  up  the  shallowing  river  with  a  part  of  his 
men  as  crews.  After  much  time  was  lost  making  craft 
which  proved  defective,  increasing  cold  forced  giv- 
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ing  up  the  plan  of  navigating  by  river  and  compelled 
recourse  to  sledges.  It  was  the  10th  of  December, 
nearly  two  months  after  navigation  with  the  large 
boats  was  abandoned,  when  the  start  was  finally  made. 
The  journey  on  to  what  has  been  called  the  Pikean 
source  of  the  Mississippi  at  Leech  Lake  was  then 
made  over  the  snow-covered  land  or  the  ice  of  the 
river. 

The  log  stockade  was  burned  a  good  while  ago, 
but  its  location  was  definitely  fixed  by  the  trenches 
of  its  foundation  and  the  blackened  stones  of  the 
fire-place.  The  eminent  historian,  Dr.  Elliot  Coues, 
visiting  the  place  in  the  nineties,  suggested  that  these 
stones  would  make  a  fitting  monument  to  mark  the 
historic  site,  and  this  was  subsequently  erected  by 
citizens  of  Little  Falls. 

It  took  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  the  struggles  of  Pike  and  his  men  to  bring 
their  heavy  boats  up  the  rocky  gorge  now  deeply 
buried  below  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake.  But  that 
there  was  still  a  kick  left  in  the  old  Mississippi  I  had 
graphic  evidence  on  reaching  the  impounding  dam 
an  hour  later.  Plenty  of  help  made  the  long  carry  an 
easy  one,  but  when  we  started  to  put  the  boat  back 
into  the  river  there  was  threat  of  its  being  battered 
to  pieces  by  the  wash  from  the  waves  thrown  off  by 
the  great  chute  of  water  tumbling  down  the  flooded 
spillway. 

With  the  empty  boat  pounding  and  dipping  water 
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at  an  alarming  rate,  launching  it  loaded  into  that 
boiling  welter  was  to  invite  certain  swamping.  Pike 
and  his  men  could  not  have  worked  much  haider,  or 
got  much  wetter,  in  their  futile  fight  with  the  rapid 
which  finally  brought  their  navigation  to  an  end. 
None  of  us  coughed  any  blood,  that  I  noticed,  but  if 
any  of  the  pioneering  outfit  coughed  lurid  profanity 
in  a  solider  stream  than  did  one  of  my  helpers— a  big 
Swedish  lumberjack— when  a  receding  wave  let  the 
boat  down  on  his  toes,  Pike  omitted  to  record  it. 

The  simple  expedient  of  shutting  off  the  bother¬ 
some  flood  of  the  Mississippi  by  closing  the  gates  of 
the  spillway  disposed  of  our  difficulties  almost  in  the 
wink  of  an  eye.  One  minute  we  were  swaying  and 
staggering  in  waves  savage  enough  to  roll  bowlders, 
the  next  we  were  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  lightly 
lapping  fish-pond.  A  few  minutes  of  hectic  tossing  and 
passing  sufficed  to  get  my  stuff  aboard,  and  presently 
I  was  working  down  through  the  draining  channel 
with  oars.  The  gradual  reopening  of  the  spillway 
gates  gave  water  enough  to  clear  the  rocks  of  the 
little  rapid  below  the  dam,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of 
the  tail  of  this  my  friends  flung  wide  the  flood-gates 
and  sent  the  whole  river  galloping  after  me. 

The  first  blow  from  that  onrushing  wave  reminded 
me  of  a  rather  foolish  attempt  I  had  once  made  to 
ride  the  Hangchow  Tidal  Bore  in  a  Chinese  junk. 
For  a  hundred  yards  my  light  skiff  was  carried  along 
down  stream  like  a  racing  surf-canoe ;  then  the  wave 
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spread  and  broadened  and  simply  gave  me  the  benefit 
of  a  faster  current  than  I  would  normally  have  had 
for  the  next  three  or  four  miles. 

It  was  a  wild  and  merry  ride  I  had  as  long  as  I 
could  cling  to  the  crest  of  the  wave.  Having  the  nor¬ 
mally  placid  and  sedate  “Father  of  Waters”  thus 
tearing  and  tumbling  along  in  an  effort  to  catch  up 
with  himself  was  a  good  deal  like  the  old  gray  mare 
of  the  song,  who  “took  a  kick  at  the  whiffle-tree”  and 
then  staged  a  runaway.  I  was  snug  and  comfortable 
enough  myself  after  the  slap-bang  of  the  first  on¬ 
slaught,  but  the  thrifty  farmer  folk  who  had  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  the  suddenly  shallowed  river  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  fresh  fish  had  a  sad  and  sloppy  time 
of  it.  Being  Sunday,  many  fishermen  were  already 
on  the  banks  when  the  unexpectedly  drained  pools 
offered  opportunities  for  a  haul  beyond  the  wildest 
possibilities  of  hook-and-line.  A  few  of  these  got  fish 
as  a  result  of  their  frantic  grabbings;  all  of  them 
got  wet  when  the  river  came  back  and  filled  with  one 
rolling,  whouf-ing  wave  the  pools  which  it  had  taken 
some  minutes  to  drain. 

The  river  was  now  running  more  and  more  to  rocky 
banks  and  bottom  and  less  to  mud  and  earth.  This 
made  for  faster  water,  with  frequent  riffles,  but  never 
a  one  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  rapid.  I  made  good 
time  all  afternoon,  and  by  running  until  dark  reached 
the  dam  of  the  big  pulp  mill  a  few  miles  above  St. 
Cloud.  The  shift  superintendent  promised  me  men 
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and  a  team  for  the  portage  in  the  morning  and  of¬ 
fered  a  welcome  shake-down  in  a  pile  of  torn  paper 
for  the  night.  My  ready  acceptance  of  the  latter 
privilege  was  the  motif  for  an  attempted  joke  on  the 
night-watchman — a  very  poor  joke,  I  thought  at  the 
time. 

I  was  just  cuddling  down  into  my  snowy  wrap¬ 
pings,  when  I  overheard  the  guardian  factotum  stop 
and  open  conversation  with  a  half -naked  wight  whose 
work  was  to  see  that  the  pulp  spread  evenly  upon  the 
revolving  rolls. 

“Foreman  tells  me  that  guy  sleeping  over  there 
in  the  paper  box  is  one  of  them  writers,”  quoth  the 
watchman;  “reckon  he’s  a  darn  liar.” 

“Why?”  queried  the  rolls  man,  slapping  a  gob  of 
wet  pulp  onto  the  concrete  floor. 

“  ’Cause  you  can’t  b’leve  nothing  you  see  in  the 
paper,  can  ye?  Haw!  Haw!  Haw!” 

Even  the  rolls  man  must  have  had  a  low  and  per¬ 
verted  sense  of  humor,  for  he  too  haw-haw-ed  and 
slapped  the  watchman  on  the  back  with  a  strip  of 
nascent  paper. 

There  were  about  thirty  sets  of  rolls  in  the  long 
building,  which  reached  most  of  the  way  across  the 
river.  Each  roll  had  a  tender,  and  the  watchman  told 
all  of  them  his  story,  one  after  the  other.  The  cack¬ 
ling  diminuendo  of  his  haw-haws  ran  like  an  obbligato 
through  a  night  of  broken  slumbers. 


Edge  of  vast  terminals  of  railroads  leading  into  St.  Paul — the 

gateway  to  the  Northwest 
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The  portage  was  made  in  the  morning  by  lifting 
the  boat  to  a  “skip”  or  land-sled  and  drawing  it  by 
team  to  a  quiet  launching  point  three  hundred  yards 
below  the  dam.  From  here  three  or  four  miles  in  a 
quickening  current  broken  by  many  outcroppings  of 
bedrock  brought  me  to  the  head  of  the  famous  Sauk 
Rapids,  mentioned  by  all  of  the  early  voyageurs  as  a 
place  of  much  danger. 

Knowing  that  the  total  fall  over  a  five-mile  stretch 
was  only  twenty-five  feet,  with  the  actual  rapids  ac¬ 
counting  for  about  seventeen  feet  in  a  distance  of  a 
mile,  I  was  more  concerned  on  the  score  of  finding 
enough  water  than  about  the  strength  of  it.  Pike 
writes  of  having  to  lift  up  his  heavy  boats  over  the 
rocks  and  other  explorers  told  of  wrecks  and  loss  of 
boats  from  collisions.  Julius  Chambers,  who  claimed 
to  have  discovered  some  sort  of  new  source  of  the 
Mississippi  in  1872,  gives  a  somewhat  lurid  account 
of  his  run  of  Sauk  Rapids  in  a  canoe.  A  local 
riverman  indicated  a  midstream  ledge  as  the  point 
of  greatest  menace.  Pulling  up-stream,  Chambers 
headed  his  emptied  canoe  for  the  chute  running 
through  a  depression  in  the  ledge. 

“The  noise  of  the  water  was  terrifying ;  but  I  went  through 
without  striking.  Considerable  water  was  taken  aboard,  and 
I  fear  my  cheeks  were  a  trifle  pale  when  I  pulled  ashore  to 
get  the  traps  from  the  wagon.  Half  a  dozen  men  who  had 
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accompanied  the  teamster  made  remarks  about  my  adviser 
which  were  not  complimentary.  But  they  overlooked  the  fact 
that  I  had  been  running  through  rapids  all  the  way  down¬ 
stream.” 

I  could  see  plainly  where  the  river  began  to  fall 
away  as  it  curved  sharply  to  the  right  around  a  rocky 
bend,  but,  with  the  whole  surface  of  the  water  torn 
into  white-caps  by  the  violent  up-stream  wind  which 
had  come  up  during  the  night,  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  where  the  rock-torn  part  of  the  rapid  began. 
Confident  that  the  steady  rises  of  the  last  fortnight 
had  put  a  serviceable  cushion  of  water  over  obstruc¬ 
tions  anywhere  near  the  main  set  of  the  current,  I 
simply  shut  my  Elto  down  to  half-speed  and  headed 
in  where  the  waves  ran  smoothest. 

Black  outcroppings  of  rock  showed  up  now  and 
then  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but  never  at  points 
where  even  an  unsteered  boat  would  have  been  likely 
to  have  carried  upon  them.  My  face  and  hair  were 
wet  with  spray  when  I  came  out  at  the  bottom,  but 
no  more  so  than  had  I  been  driving  into  a  wind  and 
waves  of  similar  strength  on  a  lake. 

The  sensational  accounts  that  have  been  written 
of  the  perils  of  Sauk  Rapids  throw  an  illuminative 
side-light  on  the  character  of  the  egotistic  amateurs 
who  have  fumed  so  mightily  over  their  discoveries 
of  the  “only  true  sources”  of  the  Mississippi.  A  good 
stout  skiff  would  have  drifted  through  beam-on  at  the 
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water-stage  I  encountered  here.  With  higher  water 
the  passage  would  be  smoother  still;  with  lower,  the 
current  would  not  have  enough  weight  to  do  serious 
damage.  At  extreme  low  water  one  would  probably 
wade  and  either  drag  or  line  his  boat,  whether  going 
up-stream  or  down. 

And  at  its  worst,  the  noise  of  the  water  of  Sauk 
Rapids  would  not  carry  serious  terror  to  any  save 
the  type  of  explorer  who  would  break  into  print  to 
tell  the  world  that  he  had  found  (and  incidentally 
named  for  himself)  a  patch  of  marsh  or  lake  which 
he  believed  was  farther  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  than 
the  one  some  similarly  self-serious  soul  had  believed 
he  had  discovered  a  decade  before. 

It  is  a  relief  to  put  behind  for  good  the  pest  of 
Mississippi  source  discoverers. 

Sauk  Rapids  spill  directly  into  the  head  of  the  back¬ 
water  from  another  power-dam.  Running  past  beau¬ 
tiful  St.  Cloud,  so  solidly  and  monumentally  built 
from  its  own  fine  native  granite,  I  tied  up  above  the 
intake  to  get  help  for  the  portage.  Chancing  just  at 
a  change  of  shift,  a  dozen  men  were  available. 
Shouldering  the  whole  outfit  without  unloading  the 
boat  or  unclamping  the  motor,  they  marched  down 
and  dropped  it  into  the  spillway  below  the  dam. 
Quaffing  a  hospitably  proffered  mug  of  coffee,  I  was 
off  on  the  river  again  within  ten  minutes. 

Flowing  with  a  fairly  rapid  current,  the  river 
spreads  into  a  network  of  channels  below  St.  Cloud, 
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forming  what  Beltrami  called  ‘‘The  Archipelago  ’ 
and  now  occasionally  referred  to  as  “The  Thousand 
Islands.”  It  was  very  hard  to  determine  which  was 
the  main  channel  here,  especially  in  the  face  of  the 
increasingly  strong  head-wind  which  made  all  depths 
of  water  look  a  good  deal  alike.  Time  and  time  again 
dividing  and  re-dividing  channels  carried  me  into 
shallows  where  I  had  to  shut  off  the  motor  and  work 
out  under  oars  to  save  the  propeller.  Where  this  oc¬ 
curred  in  exposed  stretches  the  force  of  the  wind  often 
blew  the  boat  back  up-stream  against  the  current. 

Tired,  wet  and  disgusted,  I  gave  up  the  unequal 
fight  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  a 
sheared  propeller-pin  deprived  me  of  power  to  tun¬ 
nel  the  almost  palpably  solid  wall  of  the  opposing 
wind.  A  well-made  landing  on  the  right  bank  offered 
a  sheltered  mooring,  and  I  climbed  the  bluff  to  an  at¬ 
tractive  farm-house,  to  learn  that  I  had  tied  up  at  the 
site  of  the  next  power-dam  to  be  built  on  that  section 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  farmer  was  a  tenant  of  the 
power  company  until  such  time  as  the  construction  of 
the  dam  should  flood  the  rich  bottom  lands  he  was 
cultivating. 

The  ill  wind  which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  take 
the  river  again  in  the  morning  blew  my  farmer  host 
a  certain  amount  of  good  in  enabling  him  to  enlist 
me  for  a  day’s  work  in  the  fields  to  replace  a  hired- 
man  who  had  migrated  with  a  threshing  outfit  that 
paid  higher  wages.  Shocking  fodder  corn  in  a  forty- 
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mile  gale  is  both  hard  work  and  dirty  work,  and  the 
whole  family  of  us — two  men,  one  woman  and  four 
girls — were  on  the  job  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
an  hour  after  sunset.  Then  we  fed  twenty  cows,  ten 
horses  and  about  a  hundred  pigs.  While  the  girls  were 
finishing  up  the  day  by  milking  and  separating  the 
cream,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  took  up  with  me 
the  momentous  matter  of  my  pay.  The  adjustment 
of  so  delicate  a  matter  had  evidently  been  troubling 
them  all  day. 

Earnestly  endeavoring  to  put  the  good  souls  at 
ease  by  telling  them  that  a  piping  hot  bath  to  slush 
away  the  worst  of  the  accumulated  grime  would 
discharge  all  obligations  in  full,  I  only  made  matters 
worse.  Such  an  unprecedented  request  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  found  the  whole  flotilla  of  water-heating 
vessels  in  domestic  use.  Speedy  bottling  of  two  crocks 
of  wild  grape  wine,  however,  provided  heating  facil¬ 
ities  and  the  emptying  out  of  a  reserve  of  pigs’  mash 
a  tub.  Then  the  family  trooped  up  to  bed  and  left 
me  the  separator  room  to  splash  in. 

Save  for  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  a  bit  rushed  on 
account  of  the  frosty  temperature  of  the  cement- 
floored  cream-room,  that  bath  was  a  real  success.  To 
make  a  good  all  around  job  of  it,  after  my  own  ana¬ 
tomy  had  come  through  the  tub  of  suds,  I  threw  in 
my  clothes  and  gave  them  a  good  tramping  to  eradi¬ 
cate  their  veneer  of  river-silt.  Among  the  assortment 
was  a  pair  of  green  golf  stockings  and  a  red  sweater, 
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none  of  them  dyed  in  fast  colors.  Shivering  after 
pinning  my  renovated  garments  to  a  line  in  the  icy 
wind,  I  forgot  to  empty  that  tomato-soupy  tub  of 
wash-water  before  turning  in. 

Through  my  open  window  in  the  dark  before  the 
dawn  of  the  next  morning  came  a  grunting  and  scuf¬ 
fling,  followed  by  the  gurgle  and  whouf  of  dumped 
water.  This  was  followed  by  gasps  and  snorts,  and 
finally  by: 

“Gosh,  he  sure  did  need  a  wash!  Hope  he  didn’t 
spatter  in  the  cream.” 

Peering  cautiously  forth,  I  beheld  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily — father,  mother  and  daughters — gazing  down 
aghast  at  a  painty,  pasty  flood  that  “swilled,  and 
spilled  and  spread,”  cutting  a  gray  gash  in  the  flicker¬ 
ing  lantern  light  across  the  virginal  carpet  of  the 
night’s  frost. 

A  favoring  wind  and  a  fairly  fast  current  made  for 
rapid  progress  when  I  took  to  the  river  again.  There 
was  broken  water  at  several  riffles  between  Monti- 
cello  and  Elk  River,  one  of  these  being  called  Battle 
Rapids.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  points  credited 
locally  with  being  the  place  of  the  decisive  struggle 
between  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  much  Indian  fighting  all  along  the  river. 
Pike’s  journal  covering  his  voyage  up  this  stretch 
records  that  he 

“Passed  several  old  Sioux  encampments,  all  fortified. 
Found  five  litters  in  which  sick  and  wounded  had  been  car- 
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ried.  At  this  place  a  hard  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Sioux  and  Sauteurs  in  the  year  1800.” 

At  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Elk  River,  where 
the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  Mr.  Dare,  halted  me  for 
lunch,  I  came  to  the  farthest  point  that  is  supposed 
to  have  been  reached  by  either  Hennepin  or  Carver. 
The  highly  fanciful  priest,  after  naming  the  great 
falls  below  after  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  applied  the 
name  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  the  first  large  river 
he  encountered  above.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  was  Elk  River  or  Rum  River,  which 
flows  to  the  Mississippi  from  the  same  side  a  few 
miles  below.  If  the  latter  was  honored  with  the  name 
of  the  blameless  martyr  saint,  this  has  been  displaced 
by  the  more  appealing  and  appropriate  one  applied 
by  Carver  to  celebrate  the  amber-brown  color  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  rotting  logs  of  the  hundreds  of  square 
of  forests  which  it  drains. 

Rum  River  was  navigated  by  the  Indians  in  their 
canoes  all  the  way  from  the  beautiful  island-studded 
Mille  Lacs  in  which  it  takes  its  rise.  The  picturesque 
early  French  names  have  fared  ill  at  the  hands  of  the 
materialistic  Yankee.  To  the  stream  emptying  into 
the  Missouri  near  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  the  voy- 
ageurs  gave  the  name  of  Riviere  de  Jacques.  This 
later  became  the  James  River  and  today  one  usually 
hears  it  referred  to  locally  as  the  Jim. 

Minnesota  has  contracted  Mille  Lacs  to  “Millacks” 
in  the  spoken  word,  and  on  one  widely  circulated  map 
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I  find  it  marked  as  “Lake  Mille  Lacs.”  Which  is 
about  as  good  measure  as  Broadway  Street,  or  that 
still  more  priceless  “The  El  Del  Monte,”  appearing 
on  the  sign  in  front  of  a  California  bungalow  court. 

I  was  running  in  back-water  again  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  steeples  and  stacks  of  Anoka  pricked  the 
skyline  of  the  hills  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Rum. 
The  lake  was  from  a  power-dam  at  Coon  Creek,  well 
down  toward  the  suburbs  of  Minneapolis.  My  orig¬ 
inal  plan  had  been  to  portage  at  Coon  Creek  and  con¬ 
tinue  by  boat  to  a  point  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
dams  and  diversions  at  the  remnants  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  before  making  a  carry  round  the  Twin 
City  area. 

It  was  genial  Roe  Chase,  historian,  poet  and  editor 
of  the  Anoka  Herald ,  who  converted  me  to  the  idea 
of  making  a  single  portage  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rum  to  a  point  in  St.  Paul  from  which  there  was 
clear  and  unobstructed  navigation  right  on  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  would  not  only  save  much  time 
and  trouble,  Mr.  Chase  pointed  out,  but  would  also 
avoid  running  through  stretches  of  the  Mississippi 
which,  although  beautiful  to  the  eye,  were  practically 
open  sewers.  And  so  it  was  arranged  to  have  a  truck 
take  my  outfit  directly  from  the  landing  above  Anoka 
bridge  to  a  warehouse  in  St.  Paul,  where  it  would  be 
available  to  launch  for  the  voyage  down  the  lower 
river  whenever  I  was  ready  to  go  on. 

This  happily  devised  plan  left  time  for  a  delightful 
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evening  with  the  Chases  and  their  friends  before  be¬ 
ing  delivered  over  to  the  reception  committees  from 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  which  were  descending  on 
the  morrow.  And  so,  like  Father  Hennepin  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chippewas  at  that  point,  I  was 
taken  captive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rum.  I  only  hope 
the  good  priest  was  treated  as  kindly  by  his  captors. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  TWIN  CITIES  TO  WABASHA 

For  pleasure  boating  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  two 
cities  in  the  world  are  quite  so  advantageously  situ¬ 
ated  as  are  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Built  on  and 
around  lakes,  the  Twin  Cities  are  also  within  a  day’s 
motor  journey  of  the  whole  ten  thousand  lakes  of 
Minnesota’s  incomparable  Northland.  And  there  are 
few  indeed  of  this  myriad  of  forest  gems  from  which 
one  may  not  start  with  a  canoe  and,  with  only  incon¬ 
siderable  portages,  travel  by  water  all  the  way  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  are  still  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  the  St.  Croix  down  which  motor  boats 
and  even  large  yachts  can  voyage  all  the  way  to  salt 
water  or  to  all  of  the  many  navigable  rivers  of  the 
Ohio  Basin,  such  as  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland  and 
Kentucky.  The  Mayo  brothers’  yacht,  “North  Star,” 
makes  a  voyage  every  winter  to  Florida  and  return. 
I  can  think  of  no  two  other  cities  of  such  size  so 
blessed  with  such  a  variety  of  boating  and  cruising 
opportunities. 

The  gorge  of  the  Mississippi  at  and  below  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  is  in  many  respects  the  finest 
scenic  stretch  on  the  whole  river.  There  are  many 
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places  below  where  the  bluffs  are  much  higher  than 
those  between  the  Twin  Cities,  but  none  where  they 
come  so  close  to  a  channel  of  fast-flowing  water.  St. 
Anthony  F alls,  one  regrets  to  record,  has  been  almost 
completely  obliterated  by  dams  and  diversions.  As 
the  power  thus  obtained  was  the  main  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Minneapolis,  the  price  was,  perhaps, 
not  too  much  to  pay.  It  is  a  great  pity,  nevertheless. 
The  obliteration  is  so  complete  that  the  visitor  is 
merely  shown  a  mass  of  dams  and  bridges  in  the 
shadows  of  towering  flour-mills  and  told  that  “the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  were  there.”  The  passing  of 
Minnehaha  Fall  through  the  practical  drying  up  of 
the  little  creek  which  formed  it  is  less  serious.  An 
insignificant  trickle  except  in  rains  and  spring  melt¬ 
ing  season,  this  much  sung-about  little  fall  was  al¬ 
ways  a  good  deal  of  a  joke,  as  the  latter  part  of  its 
name  was  possibly  intended  to  indicate.  But  the 
quenching  of  so  splendid  a  cataract  as  St.  Anthony 
must  always  be  an  irreparable  loss. 

If  the  geologists  are  correct,  the  comparatively  sud¬ 
den  killing  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  is  only  the 
putting  forward  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  years  an 
extinction  that  was  bound  to  come  ultimately  in  any 
event.  The  original  fall,  at  the  end  of  the  ice  age,  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  Fort  Snelling,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  and  is  estimated  to  have 
had  a  perpendicular  descent  of  six  hundred  feet— 
about  double  that  of  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zam- 
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besi.  To  wear  back  the  eight  miles  to  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  has  taken  about  five  thousand  years — a  mere 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  four  hundred  thousand 
the  Mississippi  has  taken  to  cut  its  present  channel 
from  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  to  St. 
Anthony. 

From  a  scenic  standpoint  the  gorge  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  has  been  a 
good  deal  marred  by  the  erection  of  a  power-dam 
which  backs  up  the  river  for  a  long  distance  and  wipes 
out  an  equal  stretch  of  hard-running  water.  As  dams 
go,  it  is  a  fine  looking  structure,  however,  and  besides 
producing  much  power  will  also  be  of  material  assis¬ 
tance  in  carrying  barge  navigation,  now  about  to  be 
opened,  right  on  up  to  Minneapolis. 

While  working  his  boats  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  Pike  camped  on  the  large  alluvial 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  which  still  bears 
his  name.  Between  dams,  bridges  and  grading,  most 
of  his  description  of  the  gorge  is  hard  to  place.  St. 
Paul  s  flying  field,  overlooked  from  the  opposite 
bluffs  by  some  ancient  Indian  burial  mounds,  must 
have  been  traversed  by  the  explorer  in  approaching 
the  Minnesota. 

Warned  at  the  outset  of  the  hair-wide  tight-rope 
upon  which  the  visitor  to  the  Twin  Cities  must  in¬ 
evitably  teeter,  I  turned  all  of  the  arrangements  for 
my  stay  over  to  the  only  thoroughly  certified  neutral 
inhabiting  the  zone  of  war,  Mr.  R.  A.  Hannah  of  the 
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Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of  Minnesota  Association,  and 
so  avoided  treading  upon  and  exploding  much  dyna¬ 
mite.  It  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  do,  of  course,  thus 
to  cast  a  fellow  human  being  in  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones.  But  it  is  only  the  coward  who 
lives  to  fight  another  day — and  I  had  still  to  fight  my 
way  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Commenting  fifty  years  ago  on  the  rivalries  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Mark  Twain  wrote  that 
they  were  already  almost  grown  together  and  in 
a  short  time  would  undoubtedly  form  one  big  city. 
One  might  write  the  same  words  to-day,  and  one  may 
write  them  fifty  years  hence.  For  interlocked  as  they 
are  physically  with  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  with  a  solid  business  and  industrial  zone 
running  as  an  artery  from  heart  to  heart,  the  perverse 
twins  are  as  far  apart  politically  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  their  foundings.  I  did  not  talk  with  a  citizen 
of  either  municipality  who  did  not  admit  that  they 
would  be  better  off  to  drop  their  rivalries  and  get  to¬ 
gether;  yet  not  one  of  these  appeared  to  take  any 
great  interest  in  working  out  any  practical  plan  to 
bring  about  consolidation. 

But  what  fine,  beautiful,  progressive  cities  they  are, 
even  considered  separately;  and  how  distinguished 
and  distinctive!  Minneapolis  is  built  around  a  chain 
of  lakes,  St.  Paul  around  hills  and  bluffs;  both  of 
them  have  sections  of  the  river.  Culturally  Minneap¬ 
olis,  with  its  Municipal  Art  Gallery  and  the  incom- 
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parable  Walker  Collection,  its  symphony  orchestra 
and  the  State  University,  has  a  shade  the  best  of  it. 
In  a  material  way  St.  Paul,  as  a  great  railway  and 
packing  center,  may  swing  down  the  scale  even  with 
the  weight  of  the  flour  and  grain  trade  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  the  other  balance.  But  it  would  take  a 
volume  to  recite  the  charms  and  attractions  of  either 
city;  several  volumes,  in  fact.  I  am  quite  clear  on  that 
point  for  the  rival  associations  of  commerce  have  sent 
me  a  number  of  pounds  of  such  literature.  Rather 
than  essay  the  role  of  Paris  for  two  such  eager  rivals, 
I  toss  the  apple  into  the  air  and  resume  my  simpler, 
safer  task  of  navigating  the  Mississippi.  May  the 
better  city  win ! 

After  a  delightful  fortnight  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  Twin  Cities,  I  was  ready  to  resume  my 
voyage.  A  continuation  of  the  storms  which  had  be¬ 
set  me  all  the  way  from  Itasca  had  brought  the  river 
up  to  the  highest  autumn  stage  of  many  years.  Now 
that  I  had  an  established  channel  ahead,  the  aug¬ 
mented  flow  was  of  less  help  than  it  had  been  in 
the  obstructed  shallows  above.  The  only  advantage 
was  the  somewhat  accelerated  current  from  the 
greater  discharge. 

This  medium-high  stage,  as  it  chanced,  was  an  awk¬ 
ward  one  for  a  small  craft,  in  that  it  covered  the 
Government  dykes  just  far  enough  to  tempt  one  to 
try  to  run  over  them  instead  of  keeping  to  the  chan¬ 
nel.  And  about  four  times  out  of  five  this  could  be 
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done;  but  the  collision  on  the  fifth  was  rather  more 
than  likely  to  result  in  a  smash  or  upset  that  would 
offset  the  gain  with  some  to  spare.  By  the  good  luck 
which  so  often  attends  the  foolish,  I  hit  the  very  first 
dyke  below  the  landing  with  only  a  glancing  blow 
of  little  consequence.  Thus  warned,  I  kept  to  the 
channel  thereafter,  save  where  the  nature  of  the 
riffle  was  such  as  to  indicate  a  safe  depth  of  submer¬ 
gence. 

During  my  halt  in  the  Twin  Cities  Speakman,  the 
New  York  artist  with  whom  I  had  shared  the  family 
steam-bath  on  the  Finn  farm  below  Grand  Rapids, 
had  come  through  with  his  canoe.  When  I  went  down 
to  the  old  steamboat  landing  to  relaunch  my  boat,  I 
found  him  and  his  wife  busily  at  work  fitting  up  a 
diminutive  shanty-boat  that  was  to  be  their  home  for 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  An 
Elto,  clamped  to  a  beam  on  the  stern  of  their  lumpy 
little  craft,  was  to  furnish  the  power.  It  was  an  ideal 
outfit  for  a  party  able  to  take  its  time  and  work  along 
the  way. 

These  river-gypsying  artists  did  not  overtake  me 
again,  but  I  heard  of  them  a  number  of  times  before 
my  own  voyage  was  over.  The  last  picture  I  saw  of 
them  was  in  a  St.  Louis  paper.  It  showed  several 
inches  of  snow  on  the  deck  and  roof  of  their  shanty- 
boat.  A  note  stated  that  they  had  lost  their  skiff 
in  a  storm  a  few  days  previously  but  were  making 
good  progress  with  their  Elto.  That  must  have  been 
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one  of  the  awkwardest  jobs  an  outboard  was  ever 
put  to. 

With  the  river  whipped  white  by  a  heavy  up¬ 
stream  wind,  it  was  difficult  to  read  the  water  below 
the  landing  from  which  I  pushed  off.  That,  with  the 
added  diversion  of  a  battery  of  movie  cameras  sent 
down  to  film  my  departure,  was  responsible  for  my 
apparent  attempt  to  shear  off  the  end  of  one  of  the 
left  bank  dykes.  After  that,  I  watched  for  these  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  obstructions  more  closely.  The  older 
ones  were  usually  marked  by  a  line  of  willows  grow¬ 
ing  out  from  the  bank,  with  the  whole  top  of  the  dyke 
coming  above  the  surface  as  the  water  lowered.  Buoys 
were  supposed  to  indicate  the  outer  ends,  but  many 
of  these  bobbing  markers  had  been  submerged  or  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  high  water. 

Where  I  had  hoped  to  go  barging  along  in  an  open 
river,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  presence  of  the  dykes 
made  it  necessary  to  keep  almost  as  sharp  a  watch  as 
when  running  in  the  shallows  above  the  Twin  Cities. 
Indeed,  with  deep  water  all  around,  there  was  much 
more  chance  of  real  disaster  in  smashing  upon  the 
rocks  of  a  dyke  than  in  hitting  the  bars  and  snags  of 
the  lesser  upper  river.  Another  annoyance  was  to  find 
the  heads  of  sloughs  closed  by  dykes  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  scour  of  the  current  to  the  main  chan¬ 
nel.  Many  of  these  side  sloughs  offered  opportunity 
for  substantial  cut-offs  for  craft  of  light  draught. 
Now  and  then  I  chanced  them  while  the  water  con- 
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tinued  high,  but  only  after  ascertaining  carefully 
from  the  chart  the  position  of  the  obstructing  dykes 
and  putting  the  boat  carefully  over  under  oars  with 
the  motor  tilted. 

I  might  explain  that  the  principal  end  of  the  work 
to  improve  navigational  conditions  on  the  Mississippi 
is  the  deepening  of  the  steamboat  channel.  The  prob¬ 
lem  varies  on  different  parts  of  the  river,  being  com¬ 
plicated  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  by  the 
necessity  of  flood-protection  and  the  prevalence  of  silt 
and  shifting  bars  and  cutting  banks. 

On  the  Upper  Section,  as  the  634  miles  of  river 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  is 
designated  by  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  comparatively 
clear  water  and  stable  banks  resolve  the  problem  into 
one  of  confining  the  main  flow  of  water  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  restricted  channel  and  letting  the  scour 
keep  it  clear. 

The  dykes  are  called  wing-dams  on  this  part  of  the 
river.  They  are  built  of  alternate  layers  of  brush  and 
stone  and  angled  slightly  up  stream  from  the  normal 
bank.  When  dredging  of  the  channel  is  necessary,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  lower  part  of  the  wing-dam 
can  be  made  of  sand,  with  the  upper  part  capped  with 
brush  and  stone.  Only  medium  and  high  water  pass 
completely  over  the  dams.  The  diversion  to  the  open 
channel  is  complete  only  at  a  low  stage.  The  com¬ 
paratively  slight  tendency  to  scour  leaves  drift  ice  as 
the  main  enemy  of  wing-dams.  The  battering  rams 
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of  spring  gorges  occasionally  smear  off  the  upper 
layers  of  rock  and  brush. 

But  while  steamboat  navigation  is  made  vastly 
easier  by  the  wing-dams,  that  for  light  motor  craft 
becomes  much  more  complicated.  Not  only  are  side 
sloughs  eliminated  except  at  high  water,  but  it  is 
also  very  risky  to  take  cut-offs  in  the  main  channel. 
That  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  these  very  useful 
;(from  the  steamboat  standpoint)  obstructions  obliges 
practically  everything  but  canoes  and  skiffs  under 
oars  to  follow  the  intricate  windings  of  the  channels 
marked  out  for  the  largest  craft  plying  on  the  river. 
Picking  up  interpreting  buoys,  aids,  lights  and  day- 
marks  is  not  especially  difficult  even  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  level  of  a  motor  boat  or  skiff;  but  it 
adds  work  that  would  not  be  necessary  except  for  the 
improvement  of  the  channel  for  steamboat  naviga¬ 
tion. 

With  the  head-wind  and  waves  too  strong  to  make 
it  possible  to  run  my  motor  without  soaking  a  pas¬ 
senger  who  had  volunteered  to  ride  with  me  as  far 
as  South  St.  Paul,  I  plugged  along  under  oars  until 
past  the  stockyards  and  then  tied  up  for  the  night. 
As  usual,  when  I  challenged  the  elements  by  not  put¬ 
ting  up  a  tent,  the  wind  blew  up  a  rain  along  toward 
morning.  This  continued  falling  until  I  crawled  out 
in  disgust,  rolled  up  my  wet  bedding,  threw  it  into 
the  boat  and  pushed  off  onto  the  river  by  the  first  of 
light  of  a  sodden  dawn.  As  soon  as  I  had  started  cir- 
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culation  with  a  warming-up  pull  and  retired  under  an 
extended  spray-hood,  the  clouds  broke  up  and  there 
was  sunshine  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Running  with  a  favoring  wind,  I  passed  Hastings 
and  was  off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  by  midfore¬ 
noon.  Prescott,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  rivers, 
was  an  important  steamboat  port  in  the  days  when 
the  St.  Croix  was  navigated  all  the  way  up  to  Still¬ 
water,  only  a  short  portage  from  St.  Paul.  It  has  a 
run-down,  weather-beaten  look  at  the  present,  but  is 
hopeful  of  a  restoration  of  its  former  glory  when 
barge  service  is  started  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Louis  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  There  are  bad  shal¬ 
lows  all  the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to 
the  Twin  Cities,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  first 
great  improvement  project  on  the  upper  river  will 
call  for  a  dam  in  the  vicinity  of  Prescott  which  will 
create  a  lake  deep  enough  to  cover  the  present  shift¬ 
ing  obstructions. 

Red  Wing,  moulded  persuasively  into  its  amphi¬ 
theater  of  bluffs,  I  reached  at  noon.  Met  at  the  land¬ 
ing  by  Jens  K.  Grondahl,  poet,  writer  and  editor  of 
the  local  daily,  with  an  invitation  to  remain  for  a 
day  and  see  his  fine  little  city  and  the  surrounding 
country,  I  laid  my  outfit  up  at  a  convenient  boat¬ 
house  and  went  ashore. 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  the  bank  than  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  two  men  busily  engaged  in  securing 
a  propeller  to  the  shaft  of  the  engine  of  a  good-sized 
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launch.  Without  stopping  work  they  told  me  that 
they  had  motored  across  the  country  from  Los  An¬ 
geles,  dismantled  their  F ord,  and  were  now  installing 
its  engine  in  a  hull  for  the  voyage  down  to  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Toiling  knee-deep  in  the  junk  of  the  dismantled 
flivver,  the  job  was  almost  complete.  Optimistically 
expecting  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  or  more  an  hour, 
the  hopeful  duo  confidently  assured  me  that  I  could 
look  for  the  wave  of  their  wake  inside  of  the  next 
day  or  two.  Then  they  would  show  me  the  way  right 
on  through  to  the  Gulf,  where  they  planned  to  buy  a 
new  body  for  their  engine  and  motor  back  to  Los 
Angeles. 

It  was  a  faultless  plan  on  paper,  and  had  certainly 
worked  out  perfectly — as  far  as  reaching  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  at  Red  Wing  went.  What  happened 
after  they  launched  their  high-hope-freighted  argosy 
I  never  learned.  In  spite  of  my  leisurely  progress, 
with  stops  of  from  five  to  ten  days  at  many  cities  on 
the  way,  I  did  not  hear  of  the  confident  pair  again. 

Red  Wing  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  little 
cities  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  It  has  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  best  newspapers  in  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
is  the  home  of  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  marine 
motors,  while  a  song  bearing  its  name  has  been  sung 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And,  speaking  of  Red  Wing 
songs,  Mr.  Grondahl,  who  met  me  at  the  river,  has 
written  one  called  “America,  My  Country,”  which 
bids  fair  to  supplant  the  stilted  and  altogether  un- 
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singable  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  as  the  National 
Anthem.  I  subsequently  heard  it  played  and  sung  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
tremendous  appeal  of  the  stirring  words  and  air.  I 
can  only  give  the  first  verse  here. 

“America,  my  country,  I  come  at  thy  call ; 

I  plight  thee  my  troth  and  I  give  thee  my  all ; 

In  peace  or  in  war  I  am  wed  to  thy  weal — 

I’ll  carry  thy  flag  through  the  fire  and  the  steel. 
Unsullied  it  floats  o’er  our  peace-loving  race, 

On  sea  nor  on  land  shall  it  suffer  disgrace; 

In  rev’rence  I  kneel  at  sweet  liberty’s  shrine: 

America,  my  country,  command,  I  am  thine !” 

Bluff -walled  Lake  Pepin,  the  head  of  which  is  but 
a  few  miles  below  Red  Wing,  was  the  most  dreaded 
place  on  the  upper  Mississippi  for  the  old  steamboat 
skippers.  Long  enough  to  offer  either  up-  or  down¬ 
stream  winds  a  terrific  sweep  as  they  were  concen¬ 
trated  between  the  rocky  bluffs,  it  was  too  narrow  to 
give  adequate  seaway  in  case  of  disablement  of  the 
engines.  It  was  considered  the  height  of  folly  for  the 
most  powerful-engined  stern-wheeler  to  face  a  gale 
on  Pepin,  and  many  a  craft  was  wrecked  on  its 
rocky  shores  as  a  consequence  of  taking  chances. 

The  very  narrowness  which  is  the  worst  menace 
to  steamboats  makes  Pepin  comparatively  safe  for 
the  small  craft  which  is  not  deliberately  crammed 
into  the  Lion’s  Mouth.  It  is  but  a  few  minutes’  run 
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to  shore  and  protection  from  mid-lake,  and  unless  one 
disregards  all  common  sense  in  pushing  out  into  the 
teeth  of  a  storm  or  gathering  squall  the  risk  is  neg¬ 
ligible. 

The  gale  in  which  I  had  left  St.  Paul  would  have 
made  Pepin  dangerous  for  a  steamer;  in  the  mirror- 
like  calm  which  I  found  there  one  could  have  paddled 
the  length  of  it  on  a  plank.  Half  way  down  the 
placid  stretch  I  shut  off  my  motor  for  an  hour  and 
while  the  boat  drifted  listened-in  to  a  graphically 
broadcast  finish  of  the  final  game  of  the  World’s 
Series  at  St.  Louis.  The  opening  four  innings  of  the 
game,  I  might  mention,  I  heard  while  paying  a  hur¬ 
ried  visit  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  on 
the  site  of  old  Port  Beauharnais,  the  first  building  to 
be  erected  by  whites  in  Minnesota. 

In  phoning  me  at  Red  Wing  the  invitation  to  call 
at  the  convent,  the  Mother  Superior  had  directed  that 
I  head  in  and  land  near  a  tall  towered  building  on  the 
right.  Following  this  direction  with  meticulous  care, 
I  found  myself  in  the  stern  precincts  of  the  State 
Reform  School,  five  miles  above  the  Ursuline  acad¬ 
emy.  The  good  sisters  got  almost  as  much  kick  out 
of  my  story  of  that  mistake  as  they  did  out  of  their 
gentle  but  earnest  rooting  for  their  favorite  teams  in 
the  dramatic  final.  I  could  never  be  quite  sure  whether 
a  shrill  “Come  on  you,  Roger!”  (as  Hornsby  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  walking  to  the  plate)  issued  from  the 
throat  bf  Sister  Kaskia,  who  had  once  lived  in  East 
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St.  Louis,  or  from  the  rouged  lips  of  a  St.  Paul  flap¬ 
per  academy  student  who  had  brazenly  informed  all 
and  sundry  that  she  stood  to  win  or  lose  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings,  to  say  nothing  of  one  or  two  even  more 
intimate  items  of  lingerie,  on  the  issue  of  the  crucial 
contest. 

Starting  my  motor  again  as  the  radiocast  roars 
of  St.  Louis’  exultant  multitude  followed  word  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Cardinals,  I  ran  on  through  the 
lengthening  purple  shadow-slashes  of  the  western 
bluffs  into  the  quickening  current  draining  the  lake 
above  the  old  river  port  of  Reeds  Point.  A  few  miles 
more  through  the  mauve  mists  of  early  twilight 
brought  me  to  a  haven  for  the  night  in  a  log  stall  of 
the  Wabasha  boat-house. 

I  suppered  in  a  town  restaurant  and  came  back  to 
spread  my  bed  on  the  floor  of  the  boat-house.  The 
hospitable  proprietor,  an  old  trapper  and  riverman 
by  the  name  of  O’Reilly,  seating  himself  on  a  box, 
volunteered  to  play  on  his  mouth-organ  any  song  or 
air  I  could  call  for.  He  came  through  smartly  with 
the  first  half  dozen  or  so  selections  I  mentioned,  by 
which  time  my  air  mattress  was  inflated  and  ready 
to  be  slept  upon. 

Thinking  to  bring  the  concert  to  a  close  by  strategy 
rather  than  by  frontal  attack,  I  now  demanded  that 
he  play  something  of  Claude  Debussy  (pronounced 
with  premeditated  Frenchiness)  and  rolled  in.  I  can 
recall  his  completing  “Give  me  a  Drink,  Bartender,” 
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and  then,  after  a  pause  for  approbation,  going  on 
with  “When  I  am  Drunk,  You  Can  Put  Me  in  My 
Bunk!”  Morpheus  must  have  intervened  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  for  I  remember  no  more  until  Mr.  O’Reilly 
hailed  me  in  the  morning  with,  “Well,  how  did  yez 
loike  de  boozy  moosic  I  played  yez  the  night?” 

As  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  whether  an  Irishman  is 
hurt  or  humorous,  I  have  never  fully  made  up  my 
mind  as  to  which  of  us  the  joke  was  on. 

Washing  my  face  in  the  river  from  the  edge  of 
the  boat-house  float,  an  up-stream  hail  boomed  down 
to  announce  that  a  good  hot  breakfast  was  going  to 
waste  for  the  want  of  a  hungry  man  to  eat  it.  The 
voice  winging  the  implied  invitation  proved  to  be 
that  of  genial  Captain  Richtman,  skipper  of  the 
yacht  “North  Star,”  which  had  come  along  during  the 
night  and  moored  to  the  bank  a  hundred  yards  above. 
The  alacrity  of  my  acceptance  was  positively  in¬ 
decent. 

The  “North  Star,”  quite  the  finest  and  fastest 
yacht  on  the  Mississippi,  belongs  to  Doctors  Will  and 
Charles  Mayo  of  Rochester.  She  had  been  out  with 
Dr.  Will  Mayo  and  a  party  of  friends  the  present 
week-end,  and  had  now  come  to  Wabasha  to  prepare 
for  a  cruise  down  the  river  and  on  to  Florida,  which 
was  to  start  a  fortnight  later. 

Captain  Richtman,  who  had  commanded  upper 
Mississippi  steamboats  for  many  years,  went  to  the 
Mayos  with  the  first  of  the  several  craft  they  have 
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owned  in  the  course  of  their  river  pleasure  cruising. 
The  earlier  boats  were  all  regular  river  stern-wheelers. 
The  “North  Star,”  which  embodies  the  best  ideas  for 
such  a  craft  gained  by  her  owners  and  skipper  in  the 
course  of  their  years  of  river  experience,  is  a  tunnel- 
drive  propeller  power  yacht.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  and  of  unusually  broad  beam,  she  combines 
the  roominess  of  a  houseboat  with  the  graceful  lines 
of  a  yacht.  A  speed  of  fifteen-knots  gives  a  comfort¬ 
able  margin  over  the  swiftest  current  ever  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  the  navigated  Mississippi. 

Over  breakfast  Captain  Richtman  gave  me  a  tenta¬ 
tive  itinerary  of  the  coming  cruise  and  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  pick  me  up  for  a  few  days  run  wher¬ 
ever  they  overtook  me  down-river.  There  was  plenty 
of  room  for  my  boat  on  the  stern,  and  I  could  be 
reasonably  sure  of  finding  a  spare  cabin. 

With  a  plethoric  cold  lunch  from  the  “North 
Star’s”  galley  and  with  Mr.  O’Reilly  whiffing  “Over 
the  Bounding  Wave”  on  his  harmonica,  I  pushed  off 
down  the  river  again. 

Three  or  four  miles  below  Wabasha,  letting  my  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  ever-heightening  white  limestone 
bluffs  take  my  eyes  off  a  channel-marking  buoy,  I 
crowded  too  close  to  the  barely  submerged  end  of  a 
wing-dam  and  sheared  a  propeller-pin  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  resultant  crash.  When  I  landed  at  what 
appeared  to  be  a  fisherman’s  shack  to  make  repairs, 
it  was  to  be  greeted  by  name  in  a  distinctly  cultivated 
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voice  of  English  accent  and  reminded  that  I  had  met 
the  speaker  tending  lights  below  Memphis  on  my  first 
voyage  down  the  lower  river. 

I  recalled  the  debonair  chap  in  an  instant ;  also  the 
fact  that  shortly  before  our  previous  meeting  he  had 
created  quite  a  furor  in  lower  riverdom  by  eloping 
with  a  fifteen-year-old  shanty-boat  girl  who  had  been 
about  to  marry  a  trot-line  fisherman.  I  heard  various 
and  sundry  yarns  about  him  all  along  the  river,  most 
of  them  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the  heir  to  an  earl¬ 
dom.  Some  facetiously  referred  to  him  as  “His  Lord- 
ship,”  but  not  to  His  Lordship’s  face.  All  agreed 
that  he  was  a  graduate  of  some  notable  English  in¬ 
stitution  of  learning,  but  whether  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  or  Dartmoor  or  Reading  Gaol  there  was  less 
unanimity. 

The  amiable  fellow  still  had  a  young  wife  (though 
not  the  same  one  as  before)  and  he  still  tended  lights 
and  did  a  bit  of  fishing.  As  to  how  he  had  come  to 
drift  a  thousand  miles  or  so  up  the  Mississippi,  his 
native  reticence  and  my  all-too-hurried  halt  conspired 
to  prevent  my  learning. 

The  incident  suggests,  however,  that  a  word  about 
the  lights  of  the  Mississippi  and  their  keepers  might 
be  in  order;  for  the  lights  are  as  indispensable  to  the 
voyageur  as  the  keepers  are  to  the  lights. 

•  •••*.  • 

Mark  Twain,  in  his  “Life  on  the  Mississippi,”  de¬ 
votes  a  number  of  pages  to  an  almost  interminable 
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list  of  the  things  that  the  old-time  river  pilot  had  to 
know  in  order  to  stand  a  fair  chance  of  avoiding 
disaster.  So  slight  were  the  shades  of  differentiation 
between  the  marks  that  spelt  danger  or  safety  that 
one  is  surprised,  not  to  learn  that  “The  Father  of 
Waters”  is  paved  with  an  average  of  half  a  dozen 
steamboat  wrecks  to  the  mile,  but  that  it  was  ever 
possible  to  carry  on  navigation  of  it  at  all. 

The  almost  prohibitive  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
marking  a  channel  that  is  here  today  and  there 
tomorrow,  made  progress  slow  in  the  matter  of  safe¬ 
guarding  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  and  no  com¬ 
prehensive  system  was  worked  out  and  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  until  a  number  of  years  after  the  crest  of  the 
old  steamboat  traffic  was  past.  Then,  over  a  long 
interval  during  which  river  trade  dwindled  year  by 
year,  the  lights  were  maintained  with  the  characteris¬ 
tic  thoroughness  of  the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Service. 
Channels  that  scarcely  were  churned  once  a  month 
by  a  dilapidated  stern-wheeler  were  kept  dredged, 
sounded  and  marked,  although  the  cost  of  the  service 
must  have  been  far  and  away  in  excess  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  accruing  from  it.  But  now,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Barge  Line  service  all  the  way  from 
St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans,  the  long  chain  of  little 
beacons  of  what  is  officially  known  as  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Lighthouse  Districts  is,  at  long  last, 
coming  to  its  own. 

I  think  I  am  well  within  the  truth  in  stating  that 
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none  of  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  the  world  offers 
so  baffling  a  lighting  problem  as  does  “The  Father 
of  Waters,”  especially  in  its  twisting,  turning, 
caving-banked  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  to  the  Gulf.  I  might  add  parenthetically  that 
all  the  old  steamboat  pilots  resent  the  use  of  the  mas¬ 
culine  gender  in  speaking  of  the  great  river.  Any¬ 
thing  that  changes  its  mind  as  often  as  does  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  they  say,  ought  to  be  called  she.  And  she 
they  call  it — when  they  aren’t  calling  it  something 
worse. 

It  is  this  capriciousness,  this  unstableness  of  mind 
(which  the  lower  Mississippi  gets  from  the  Missouri, 
and  which  the  latter,  in  turn,  has  got  from  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone)  that  makes  the  stretch  of  river  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans  so  hard  to  light  effectively. 

A  river  that  flows  in  front  of  a  town  one  day  and 
back  of  it  the  next,  cannot,  obviously,  be  lighted  with 
fixed  beacons.  Indeed,  if  changes  of  this  description 
(which  have,  in  several  instances,  had  the  effect  of 
transplanting  a  town  from  Missouri  to  Illinois,  or 
from  Mississippi  to  Arkansas)  were  at  all  common, 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  light  it  at  all. 
Since  for  the  most  part,  however,  changes  of  channel 
go  on  steadily  but  comparatively  slowly,  it  has  been 
possible  to  devise  and  maintain  a  lighting  system 
that  is  of  incalculable  assistance  to  the  navigator. 

The  lights  of  the  Mississippi  are  officially  desig¬ 
nated  as  “aids  to  navigation.”  The  term  light  or 
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lighthouse  is  reserved  for  a  fixed  beacon,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  warn  a  ship  away  from  a  shoal  or  dan¬ 
gerous  point.  An  aid,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  intended  to  give  a  pilot  an  approximate 
bearing  for  a  course  that  will  keep  his  steamboat  in 
the  always  narrow  and  winding  channel. 

As  this  channel  is  constantly  changing  as  the  river 
rises  and  falls,  it  follows  that  the  position  of  the  aids 
will  have  to  be  shifted  in  order  that  they  may  help 
rather  than  mislead.  The  task  of  sounding  out  the 
channel  and  moving  the  aids  to  conform  to  it,  is  only 
one  of  the  multifarious  services  performed  by  the 
Government  lighthouse  tenders  which  are  kept  in 
operation  on  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio. 

The  type  of  aid  that  is  uniformly  used  on  these 
rivers  consists  of  a  heavy  post,  about  twelve  feet  in 
height,  deeply  set  in  the  ground  and  furnished  with 
props,  crossarms,  stairway  and  a  bracket  to  hold  the 
light.  All  parts  of  the  structure  are  kept  painted 
white.  The  lamps  hold  enough  oil  to  burn  continu¬ 
ously  for  seventy-two  hours.  A  highly  refined  grade 
of  kerosene  is  used,  furnished  under  specifications 
that  it  shall  burn  the  whole  three  days  without  de¬ 
positing  any  soot  upon  the  glass.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  work  of  tending,  the  lamps  burn  in  the  daytime 
as  well  as  at  night,  so  that  the  principal  thing  the 
keeper  has  to  do  is  to  refill  them  every  third  day. 

In  the  light  list  for  the  upper  Mississippi  River  the 
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first  light  below  St.  Paul  is  numbered  1080,  while 
that  at  Wood  River,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
is  201.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  the  lights  number  from  686  to  1.  As  many  of 
the  intervening  lights  are  differentiated  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  letter,  it  is  probable  that  there  must  be  close 
to  1500  aids  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
between  the  head  of  navigation  and  tide-water. 

The  lighthouse  tenders — the  “Oleander”  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  the  “Dandelion”  on  the  upper 
— navigate  continuously  except  when  the  river  is 
frozen.  Immediately  after  making  fresh  soundings 
and  shifting  the  aids,  the  captain  forwards  a  report 
descriptive  of  the  new  channel  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  respective  districts  at  St.  Louis.  Here  this  is 
manifolded  and  copies  dispatched  to  every  master 
navigating  a  boat  in  the  waters  affected.  The  latter 
immediately  enters  a  summary  of  the  new  data  at  the 
proper  point  of  his  latest  light  list,  where  there  are 
blank  spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  The  full  report  is 
kept  ready  to  hand  in  the  pilot  house  in  the  event 
difficulties  develop  in  navigating  the  stretch  covered 
by  it. 

The  language  of  these  reports  is  the  purest  “riv- 
erese,”  a  lingo  of  its  own,  and  quite  distinct  from 
ordinary  nautical  jargon.  A  deep-sea  sailor  would 
be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  get  the  sense  of  one  at  first 
reading  as  would  a  land-lubber.  With  a  little  study, 
however,  the  meaning  of  the  strange  phrases  will 
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become  plain  to  a  person  of  average  intelligence. 

The  word  “towhead”  is  one  that  crops  up  often  in 
Mississippi  River  parlance.  It  might  best  be  defined, 
perhaps,  as  a  cross  between  a  sand-bar  and  an  island 
—an  island  in  the  making.  It  is  usually  formed  in  the 
first  slack  water  below  a  point  where  the  river  has 
cut  heavily  into  its  banks.  The  first  year  or  two  after 
it  begins  to  appear  above  the  water,  it  is  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  young  willows.  Later,  cottonwood 
trees  appear  and  choke  out  the  willows.  If  a  towhead 
augments  or  holds  its  own  long  enough  for  the  cotton¬ 
woods  to  attain  a  growth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  it 
reaches  the  dignity  of,  and  is  thenceforward  called, 
an  island. 

A  “chute”  is  a  narrow  back  channel  behind  an  is¬ 
land.  If"  there  is  water  enough,  a  steamboat  taking 
it  may  often  save  many  miles  of  distance  over  the 
main  channel.  Directing  a  steamboat  down  “the  shape 
of  the  bar”  or  “the  shape  of  the  bank,”  means  that  it 
should  run  fairly  close  to  bar  or  bank,  and  on  a 
parallel  course. 

A  keeper  may  tend  anywhere  from  one  to  a  score 
of  lights.  If  he  has  more  than  three  or  four,  he  will 
need  a  motorboat  of  some  kind  to  get  around  to 
them.  As  all  of  the  river  fishermen  have  power  boats, 
it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  they  should  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  keepers.  Those  tending  only  one  or  two 
lights  are  usually  squatters  cultivating  a  small  patch 
of  corn  or  cotton  outside  of  the  levee.  To  support  a 
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family  without  other  work,  a  keeper  should  have  at 
least  six  or  eight  lights,  as  the  pay  per  unit  is  not 
high. 

The  duties  of  a  keeper  are:  to  keep  the  brush 
trimmed  away  in  front  of  his  light,  so  that  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  in  clear  view  from  the  channel;  to  replenish 
the  oil  and  keep  the  wick  trimmed  and  the  light  burn¬ 
ing  day  and  night;  to  set  back  the  light  in  case  the 
bank  below  it  is  caving,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  main¬ 
tain  approximately  its  former  bearing  from  the 
channel;  to  report  to  St.  Louis  his  needs  far  enough 
in  advance  to  allow  the  lighthouse  tender  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  bring,  or  do,  what  is  necessary  on  its  next 
routine  voyage. 

If  a  light  is  carried  away  entirely  by  a  flood,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  keeper  to  set  up  a  spare  lantern  on  a 
post,  or  tree,  and  keep  it  burning  until  the  tender 
comes  along  with  the  materials  for  a  new  installation. 
If,  as  occasionally  happens  through  the  tender  being 
delayed,  a  keeper  runs  out  of  kerosene,  he  is  expected 
to  buy  enough  to  keep  his  lights  going,  at  his  own 
expense,  trusting  to  the  Government  to  reimburse 
him  later.  As  it  is  impossible  to  buy  locally  kerosene 
of  anything  approaching  the  high  quality  furnished 
him  by  the  tender,  a  keeper  confronted  by  an  emer¬ 
gency  of  this  kind  is  always  in  for  a  very  trying 
period  of  smoky  lights. 

Although  running  the  whole  gamut  of  the  social 
scale  from  the  old  black  “mammy”  to  an  effete  scion 
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of  British  nobility,  there  is  still  to  be  found  a  remark¬ 
able  esprit  de  corps  among  the  keepers.  Every  effort 
is  made  by  the  captains  of  the  tenders  to  impress  the 
keepers  with  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  their 
lights  in  all  weathers,  and  in  the  face  of  every  diffi¬ 
culty,  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  importance. 

A  number  of  them  have  lost  their  lives  while  en¬ 
deavoring  to  save  their  lights  in  flood  time,  and  of  ac¬ 
tual  betrayals  of  trust  there  has  been  almost  none. 
This  is  a  wonderful  showing,  especially  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  strange  odds  and  ends  of  humanity '  with 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  work. 


CHAPTER  VII 


WABASHA  TO  ST.  LOUIS 

At  Wabasha,  famous  for  its  small-mouth  bass  fish¬ 
ing,  begins  the  extensive  area  of  lowlands  called 
Winneshiek  Bottoms  which  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  is  buying  up  and  setting  aside  for  a  wild  life 
and  fish  refuge.  Such  a  network  of  sloughs  and 
bayous  cover  this  great  wilderness  that  one  may  take 
a  small  boat  most  of  the  three  hundred  miles  between 
the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  and  Rock  Island  without 
traversing  the  main  river  for  more  than  a  very  short 
distance. 

The  bluffs  continue  to  increase  in  height  below 
Pepin  and  probably  reach  their  maximum  height 
above  the  river — from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet — in 
the  vicinity  of  Winona  and  La  Crosse.  Winona  has 
two  striking  parks — one  running  for  several  miles 
along  the  bluffs  above  the  river  and  the  other  includ¬ 
ing  a  lake  and  bottom  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  heights. 
That  same  prosperous  little  city  boasts  what  is  beyond 
question  the  most  outstanding  landmark  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  This  is  a  sheer-sided  monolith  of  limestone 
that  is  etched  sharply  against  the  skyline  from  which¬ 
ever  direction  the  town  is  approached  by  river.  One  is 
divided  between  regret  and  amusement  to  learn  that 
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it  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  quarryman  with  an 
artistic  eye  and  a  flair  for  effect.  He  might  have  done 
far  worse,  however.  Most  Mississippi  River  quarries 
are  but  scars  on  the  bluffs.  This  one  is  a  monument  of 
real  beauty. 

Passing  Mount  Trempelleau,  a  high  detached  bluff 
that  was  a  famous  landmark  in  the  days  of  the  voy- 
ageurs,  I  ran  on  to  where  the  La  Crosse  and  Black 
River  pour  to  the  Mississippi  through  a  single  mouth 
and  laid  up  my  outfit  at  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  Bureau 
station  just  below  the  triple  junction.  This  station 
is  the  headquarters  for  fish-rescue  work  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  directs  extensive  operations  for 
the  recovery  by  seining  of  fish  that  have  been 
stranded  in  seasons  of  high  water  and  which  would 
otherwise  perish  with  the  recessions.  These  are 
shipped  all  over  the  country  for  restocking  favorable 
ponds,  lakes  and  rivers.  At  another  point  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  the  Fisheries  Bureau  is  completing  exhaus¬ 
tive  studies  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  the 
mussels  which  are  the  mainstay  of  the  button-shell 
business  on  the  river. 

Prominent  among  the  industries  of  La  Crosse  is 
that  of  making  pearl  buttons  from  Mississippi  River 
mussel  shell.  I  had  been  coming  upon  dumps  of  dis¬ 
carded  shell  all  along  the  river,  and  at  Lake  City, 
on  Pepin,  is  a  regular  fishery.  The  center  of  the  but¬ 
ton-shell  industry  is  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  where 
there  are  several  factories.  Mississippi  River  shell, 
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while  neither  so  tough  nor  so  lustrous  as  that  from 
the  South  Seas,  is  so  much  cheaper  than  the  latter 
that  the  products  from  it  will  be  in  good  demand 
as  long  as  the  mussel  beds  can  be  made  to  hold  out.  It 
is  to  this  end  that  the  experiments  in  artificial  propa¬ 
gation  are  being  pushed  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

La  Crosse  takes  its  name  from  the  Indian  ball 
game  which  used  to  be  played  up  and  down  the  great 
alluvial  plain  upon  which  it  is  built.  Originally  only 
a  trading  post  and  lumber  town,  it  has  built  up  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  from  industry  and  agriculture. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  the  former  ports  of  the  upper 
river,  it  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  restoration  of  navi¬ 
gation  when  the  barge-line  starts  in  the  spring. 

The  bluffs  become  less  rugged  and  lofty  south  of 
La  Crosse.  Swinging  back  and  forth  across  the  level 
bottoms,  the  river  rolls  hard  against  the  base  of  now 
the  rocky  wall  to  the  right,  now  that  to  the  left.  At 
Prairie  du  Chien  the  eastern  bluff  line  falls  back  for 
a  space  beyond  the  Wisconsin,  but  McGregor,  op¬ 
posite,  is  built  right  among  the  coulee-scarred  sides 
of  the  western  wall. 

J oliet  and  Marquette  camped  on  or  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Prairie  du  Chien  at  the  end  of  their  trav¬ 
erse  to  the  Mississippi  by  the  Fox  River-Wisconsin 
route  from  Lake  Michigan.  Pike  camped  at  “Dog 
Prairie,”  too,  and  so  did  most  who  followed  him.  My 
own  boat  was  tied  up  at  the  landing  of  a  garage  and 
machine  shop  occupying  the  old  stone  building  once 
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the  John  Jacob  Astor  trading  post.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour’s  drive  around  the  pretty  old  town  I  was 
shown  the  ruins  of  Fort  Crawford.  It  was  from  here 
that  the  impetuous  young  Lieutenant  Jefferson 
Davis  eloped  with  the  daughter  of  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  commanding  officer  of  the  post. 

The  Wisconsin  is  a  considerable  river,  but  what¬ 
ever  water  it  pours  out  through  its  broad  shallow 
mouth  makes  no  apparent  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  Mississippi.  Mere  width  is,  indeed,  a  deceptive 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  volume  of  a  river. 
There  are,  for  instance,  places  on  the  upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  where  it  is  wider  than  it  is  after  its  volume  has 
been  more  than  doubled  by  that  of  the  Missouri. 
More  remarkable  still  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  stretch 
of  the  Ohio  not  far  above  Cairo  which  is  wider  than 
is  the  Mississippi  anywhere  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  and  New  Orleans. 

Width  is  only  one  of  the  three  factors  employed  in 
computing  the  volume  of  river  flow.  The  other  two 
are  depth  of  cross-section  and  speed  of  current.  But 
because  width  is  the  point  most  readily  seized  by  the 
eye,  it  is  the  factor  which  figures  almost  exclusively 
in  the  average  man’s  estimate  of  the  size  of  a  river. 

Dubuque,  which  was  founded  as  a  trading  post  in 
the  days  of  the  lead  mines  at  Galena,  is  about  fifty 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  wood-working  centers  in  the  country,  an 
industry  that  sprung  from  the  sawmills  which  at  one 
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time  worked  up  the  logs  rafted  down  from  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota. 

Dubuque  claims  more  schools  than  any  city  of  its 
size  in  the  world.  Institutions  of  learning,  public  and 
private,  are  almost  as  common  as  service  stations  in 
California,  and  a  good  deal  more  substantial.  One  of 
the  few  Trappist  monasteries  in  North  America 
farms  a  large  area  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 

Shipbuilding  in  Dubuque  has  survived  the  decline 
of  steamboating.  The  progressive  city’s  faith  in  the 
rebirth  of  river  trade  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  town  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul 
to  vote  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  modern  barge 
terminal. 

I  ran  the  hundred  miles  between  Dubuque  and 
Rock  Island  rapids  over  a  week-end.  It  was  the  height 
of  the  duck  season,  and  although  I  carried  no  gun  I 
picked  up  enough  wounded  birds  floating  down  river 
to  supply  my  own  needs  a  half  dozen  times  over.  I 
was  handing  out  teal  and  mallard  with  lavish  hand 
all  the  way  from  Bellevue  to  Le  Clare.  I  lost  no  little 
time,  indeed,  accounting  for  my  open-handedness  to 
hunters  and  fishermen  and  farmers  who  seemed  to 
feel  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  catch  in  such 
generosity. 

Le  Clare,  at  the  head  of  the  upper  of  the  two 
stretches  of  quickened  water  at  and  above  Rock  Is¬ 
land,  is  a  famous  old  river  town.  An  elm,  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  in  America,  gave  its  name  to  the  his- 
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toric  Green  Tree  Inn,  a  popular  resort  of  river  men 
in  the  rafting  and  steamboat  days.  Le  Clare  has  a 
monument  commemorating  its  distinction  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  “Buffalo  Bill”  Cody. 

Although  the  failing  light  was  hardly  strong 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  tell  the  red  piers  from 
the  black  along  the  steamer  channel,  I  ran  the  five 
miles  of  gently  swirling  water  of  the  upper  rapid 
without  difficulty.  The  five  or  six-mile  current  gave  a 
substantial  lift  and  saved  some  time  over  a  course 
through  the  Le  Clare  Canal.  The  water  was  freezing 
around  my  feet  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  when  I  tied 
up  for  the  night  at  the  bank  of  the  main  river  just 
above  the  canal  lock. 

Aboard  the  U.  S.  Snag-boat  “Ellen,”  on  which  I 
spent  the  night,  I  learned  that  the  main  lower  rapid 
had  been  closed  to  navigation  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  Captain  had,  however,  run  it  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  recently  to  save  time,  and,  as  he  had  to  go  down 
anyway  the  next  morning,  he  would  be  glad  to  show 
me  the  way  through.  In  running  alone,  he  said,  a 
stranger  to  the  channel  would  incur  some  risk  of 
striking  the  wreck  of  a  sunken  barge  and  the  ruins  of 
two  or  three  old  piers. 

While  the  “Ellen”  was  locking  down  next  morning 
I  ran  on  ahead  through  five  or  six  miles  of  almost 
slack  water  and  took  a  hurried  look  at  the  entrance 
to  the  rapid.  All  to  be  seen  in  the  dusky  murk  of  the 
smoke  from  the  Tri-City  factories  was  a  narrow, 
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steep  chute  just  below  the  point  where  the  channel 
turned  off  to  Moline  Pool  and  Lock,  with  some 
heavily  breaking  waves  at  its  foot.  A  gusty  up-river 
wind  made  the  savage  cross-tumble  of  waters  rather 
difficult  to  read. 

Knowing  that  there  must  be  water  and  to  spare  for 
my  little  shallop  where  the  steamboat  could  find  a 
way,  the  sensible  thing  would  have  been  to  push  right 
on  down.  As  I  had  already  accepted  the  offer  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Sank’s  guidance  I  was  reluctant  to  seem  to 
flaunt  it,  however,  and  so  circled  back  to  take  station 
astern  of  the  “Ellen”  as  had  been  arranged. 

The  “Ellen”  did  her  part  perfectly.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  happened  was  entirely  my  own  in 
pressing  too  closely  upon  the  billowing  wake  of  her 
big  stern-wheel.  These  waves,  mixing  with  the  cross¬ 
tumble  at  the  foot  of  the  chute,  made  a  rather  for¬ 
midable  obstacle  for  a  skiff  speeding  at  twenty  miles 
an  hour — ten  from  its  own  motor  and  ten  more  from 
the  current  of  the  rapid. 

The  blow  from  the  first  wave  was  so  staggering 
that  my  outraged  little  boat  tried  to  avoid  another 
wallop  by  hurdling  the  next  roller.  It  must  have  come 
very  near  to  accomplishing  that  highly  creditable  feat, 
but  only  to  land  so  hard  that  the  third  comber  of  the 
line  went  all  the  way  over  the  spray-hood.  The  water 
was  swishing  around  my  boot-tops  after  that  delude, 
and  another  like  it  would  have  swamped  us  com¬ 
pletely.  Fortunately,  I  contrived  to  shut  down  the 
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kicking  motor  and  reduce  headway  before  this  oc¬ 
curred. 

By  that  time  we  were  through  the  worst  of  the 
wallow,  and  with  the  “Ellen”  rapidly  opening  up  the 
distance  between  us  the  complication  of  her  stern- 
waves  became  less  acute.  There  was  swift  swirling 
water  almost  down  to  the  Davenport  bridge,  but 
nothing  to  bother  once  I  had  slowed  up  and  bailed 
a  half  boat-load  of  Mississippi  back  where  it  be¬ 
longed. 

The  Davenport  Boat  Clubhouse  door  was  locked 
when  I  dragged  my  soaked  and  chilled  anatomy  up 
from  the  landing,  but  a  friendly  river-rat  took  me 
down  to  his  shanty-boat  in  the  lagoon,  where  a  change 
of  clothes  and  a  cup  of  coffee  restored  the  glow  to 
body  and  mind. 

The  Tri-City  industrial  area  is  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  Mississippi.  Moline  and  Rock  Is¬ 
land,  lying  side  by  side  along  the  Illinois  shore,  are 
both  manufacturing  cities  of  importance.  Historic 
Rock  Island  itself  is  occupied  by  a  Government  ar¬ 
senal  representing  an  investment  of  several  hundred 
millions.  Davenport,  the  most  populous  of  the  trio, 
while  prominent  for  its  wealth  and  industry,  is  also 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  cultural  centers  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  know  of  no  other  city  of  75,000,  indeed,  which 
has  a  municipal  art  gallery,  a  symphony  orchestra, 
a  museum  and  an  academy  of  science. 

The  yacht  “North  Star,”  Florida-bound  with  a 
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party  of  friends  of  Dr.  Will  Mayo  of  the  famous 
Rochester  clinic,  followed  close  upon  my  wake  to  the 
Davenport  levee.  I  had  intended  spending  several 
days  in  the  Tri-Cities,  but  when  Captain  Richtman 
hailed  me  to  say  that  there  was  place  for  me  and  my 
boat  on  the  roomy  hundred  and  twenty-footer  for  as 
long  as  my  itinerary  would  fit  with  theirs,  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  catch  up  with  summer  again  in  such  pleasant 
company  was  too  great  to  withstand.  Concentrating 
as  much  as  possible  of  my  Davenport  program  into 
one  very  active  afternoon  and  evening,  I  tumbled  out 
of  my  bed  at  the  boat-house  at  dawn,  pulled  up  along 
the  levee  to  the  “North  Star,”  and  was  aboard — boat, 
bag  and  baggage, — in  time  for  a  bath  before  break¬ 
fast. 

That  afternoon,  at  Burlington,  we  touched  the 
head  of  slack-water  from  the  Keokuk  Dam.  Running 
in  a  lake  where  the  early  voyageurs  had  navigated  a 
rapid,  we  passed  the  decaying  old  Mormon  town  of 
Nauvoo,  and  headed  into  the  lock  of  the  great  im¬ 
pounding  barrage.  A  half  hour  later  we  were  tied  up 
at  the  bank  below  picturesque  Keokuk,  with  the  spill¬ 
way  from  the  world’s  greatest  hydro-electric  power¬ 
house  roaring  above. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Mayo  joined  the  yacht  at 
Quincy,  but  only  to  be  dragged  away  at  once,  with 
the  several  of  his  distinguished  colleagues  already 
aboard,  to  a  day  of  meetings  incidental  to  some  kind 
of  medical  convention  in  the  progressive  metropolis  of 
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western  Illinois.  With  Hannibal  but  twenty  miles  be¬ 
low  on  the  Missouri  side,  I  relaunched  my  argosy 
and,  among  a  rush  of  volunteers  from  my  late  fellow 
guests  on  the  “North  Star,”  booked  up  to  my  ca¬ 
pacity  of  one  for  a  cruise  to  the  home  of  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huck  Finn. 

The  story  of  that  delectable  jaunt  cannot  be  told 
here.  The  St.  Petersburg  of  Mark  Twain’s  boyhood 
has  become  a  prosperous  industrial  and  railway  cen¬ 
ter  of  forty  thousand,  but  Cardiff  Hill  and  Cave  Hol¬ 
low  and  Bear  Creek  are  still  there,  and  so  is  the  island 
over  near  the  Illinois  shore  where  Tom  and  Huck 
and  Joe  Harper  lived  as  pirates.  Our  tour  extended 
to  two  of  these  islands;  also  to  the  old  Mark  Twain 
home,  to  Cardiff  hill  and  the  heights  where  a  statue 
of  Clemens  looks  out  across  the  river  that  he  loved 
and  made  famous  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

The  next  day,  when  the  “North  Star”  continued  its 
voyage  down  the  river,  I  remained  to  explore  “Mc- 
Dougall’s  Cave”  and  meander  the  town  at  leisure. 
The  name  of  Mark  Twain  assails  the  eye  and  ear  in 
Hannibal  much  as  does  that  of  Shakespeare  in 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Many  a  recent  Mississippi  steam¬ 
boat  voyageur  has  testified  to  the  thrill  experienced 
on  hearing  the  leadsman’s  call  of  “Mark  Twain” 
come  wailing  over  the  waters  masking  some  doubtful 
crossing.  The  effect  of  the  Hannibal  barrage  is  a  bit 
different.  One  is  inclined  to  chuckle  or  snicker  rather 
than  thrill  to  the  interminable  succession  of  “Mark 
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Twain”  beauty  parlors,  shoe-shineries,  barber-shops, 
cafeterias  and  what-nots.  But  none  can  chuckle 
louder  than  would  the  genial  humorist  himself  could 
he  come  back  to  see  to  what  use  his  name  has  been 
put. 

“McDougall’s  Cave,”  where  Tom  and  Becky  were 
lost,  is  also  called  “Mark  Twain’s.”  Many  of  its  nat¬ 
ural  features  were  accurately  described  in  the  book, 
included  the  “cross”  near  which  Indian  Joe  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  buried  his  treasure.  I  wandered  through 
the  subterranean  labyrinths  for  several  hours  under 
the  guidance  of  the  present  owner  of  the  cave.  Among 
the  thousands  of  names — most  of  them  scratched  in 
candle  smoke — upon  its  gray-brown  walls  were  those 
of  Clemens  himself  and  Robert  Koontz,  late  Admiral 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet.  The  lat¬ 
ter  recalled  to  my  mind  the  interest  with  which  the 
Australian  papers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  naval  cruise 
to  the  antipodes  in  1925,  recorded  Admiral  Koontz’s 
statement  that  he,  like  Clemens,  had  been  a  boy  in 
Hannibal.  Tom  and  Huck  are  known  and  loved  as 
well  in  Melbourne  or  Rotorua  as  in  Boston  or  Squee- 
dunk. 

“Becky  Thatcher,”  although  she  is  still  living,  I 
did  not  have  time  to  call  upon.  The  real  name  of  the 
flirtatious  little  minx  was  Hawkins,  and  that  name  I 
found  bracketed  on  the  walls  of  the  cave,  not  with 
Sam  Clemens,  but  with  William  Bowen.  The  date 
was  1855.  Nor  did  she  even  marry  Bowen,  I  was  told. 
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It  was  with  real  regret  that  I  missed  the  chance  to 
tax  her  with  this  all  around  perfidy,  but  the  drive 
to  where  she  was  living  in  the  country  would  have 
meant  staying  over  still  another  day  and  I  could  not 
afford  the  time. 

Resisting  the  temptation  to  land  and  explore 
“Jackson  Island,”  where  Huck  and  his  runaway 
slave  had  taken  refuge  after  their  disappearance  from 
“St.  Petersburg,”  I  ran  right  on  to  Louisiana  in  the 
few  hours  I  had  left  from  the  second  day  of  my  Han¬ 
nibal  adventure.  Louisiana  was  the  home  of  that 
brave  but  disreputable  river-rat  of  whom  John  Hay 
sang  in  “Pike  County  Ballads”: 

“He  want  no  saint.  Them  engineers 
Was  pretty  much  all  alike — 

One  wife  at  Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And  another  one  here  in  Pike.” 

It  is  claimed  that  they  can  show  you  the  very 
“wilier”  where  this  hero  held  the  nose  of  his  boat 
against  the  bank,  saving  his  passengers  while  he 
scalded  to  death  in  the  live  steam  of  his  exploded 
boilers.  Since  willows  on  caving  banks  are  not  exactly 
as  fixed  as  the  pyramids  or  Gibraltar,  I  have  some 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  this  particular  one.  But 
that  sort  of  engineer  has  navigated  the  river  since 
the  days  of  the  first  steamboat.  I  met  three  or  four  on 
my  voyage  whom  I  am  quite  confident  would  come 
through  the  same  way  in  emergency,  entirely  aside 
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from  the  fact  that  there  isn’t  land  enough  left  at  what 
was  once  Natchez-under-the-Hill  for  even  a  frugal 
“Piker”  to  keep  a  wife. 

The  next  day  I  ran  between  Pike  County  on  the 
Missouri  side  and  Calhoun  County  on  the  Illinois.  If 
Pike  is  the  best  known  county  in  the  United  States, 
Calhoun  has  just  claim  to  being  the  most  distinctive. 
This  narrow  ridge  of  rock  between  the  converging 
channels  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  declares 
itself  to  be  unique  among  American  counties  in  that 
it  has  neither  a  railway  nor  a  negro  within  its  bor¬ 
ders.  Yet  a  half  million  bushels  of  apples  a  year  are 
harvested  from  its  hilly  orchards,  and  cider  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  handled  in  tanks 
and  barges  like  oil.  At  the  little  riverside  town  of 
Hamburg  I  tied  up  for  an  hour  alongside  one  of  two 
hundred-and-fifty-foot  barges  into  which  streams  of 
rusty-brown  liquid  were  flowing  from  four-inch  pipes. 
This  was  cider  from  a  nearby  mill,  and  the  filled 
barges  were  to  be  towed  down  to  Alton  to  deliver 
their  contents  to  a  vinegar  factory.  Thirsty  from 
keeping  my  motor  going  all  morning  on  dirty  gaso¬ 
line,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  small  portion  of  the  flow 
from  one  of  the  pipe-lines  was  saved  from  an  ig¬ 
nominious  fate. 

Coasting  the  rocky  Illinois  shore  all  afternoon  I 
sighted  the  mountainous  dumps  of  many  ancient 
cider-mills.  In  some  instances  these  accumulations  of 
solid  waste  had  grown  so  with  the  years  that  the  mills 
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had  been  removed  to  a  point  where  there  was  more 
room. 

The  frozen  floor  of  the  fish-house  upon  which  I 
slept  that  night  on  the  water-front  of  Grafton  could 
not  have  been  far  from  where  La  Salle  pitched  camp 
on  reaching  the  Mississippi  by  the  Illinois.  There  was 
a  sentimental  appeal  in  the  thought  that  I  was  now 
going  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  prince  of  Middle 
Western  explorers  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  there  may  not  be  more  than  a  score  or 
so  of  miles  where  the  river  flows  in  a  channel  even 
approximate  to  that  followed  by  La  Salle  or  Joliet 
and  Marquette.  Practically  all  of  their  original  routes 
is  solid  land  now.  Also,  as  a  consequence  of  the  steady 
cutting  off  at  bends,  the  Mississippi  is  probably  from 
one  to  two  hundred  miles  shorter  than  in  the  days  of 
its  earliest  voyageurs. 

The  lofty  limestone  cliffs  which  tower  above  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  were  the  traditional  haunt  of  the  legen¬ 
dary  “Piasa  Bird,”  a  man-eating  monster  which  fed 
upon  the  flesh  of  the  unfortunate  Illini.  The  creature 
was  finally  killed  by  poisoned  arrows  and  the  tribe 
delivered,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  which  event 
they  are  said  to  have  carved  a  life-size  image  of  their 
late  enemy  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff  from  which  he 
swooped  upon  his  prey.  Just  when  the  storied  original 
was  weathered  out  is  hard  to  learn.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  but  that  the  present  Piasa  image  is  the 
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work  of  young  local  artists  of  Alton — possibly  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

A  few  miles  below  Alton — a  dour,  gray,  hilly  city 
which  is  as  suggestive  of  Edinburgh  as  any  Yankee 
town  could  be — the  tawny  brown  Missouri  swoops 
down  upon  “The  Father  of  Waters”  and  eats  him  up, 
probably  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Piasa 
Bird  with  the  gentle  Illini.  One  moment  I  was  run¬ 
ning  in  a  fairly  clear  stream  of  steadily  flowing 
water ;  the  next  my  boat  had  entered  a  turbid,  boiling, 
drift-spotted  and  foam-flecked  flood  of  mud,  and  in 
that  tricky,  treacherous  bank-cutting  torrent  which  I 
already  knew  so  well  for  some  thousands  of  miles  the 
remainder  of  my  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  was  made. 

The  heart  of  the  St.  Louis  water-front  is  seventeen 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  but  one  is 
into  the  city  before  half  that  distance  is  covered.  Go¬ 
ing  on  down  river  an  even  greater  distance  has  to  be 
traversed  before  the  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  left  behind.  For  the  tiny  colony  of  Laclede, 
just  as  it  became  the  principal  fur-trading  and  steam- 
boating  center  of  the  West,  has  in  the  course  of  time 
become  a  center  of  modern  transportation  and  indus- 
try.  And  now  it  is  about  to  consolidate  its  position 
as  the  Queen  City  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  be¬ 
coming  the  nerve-center  of  the  new  inland  waterways 
system  which  is  just  springing  into  its  stride. 


CHAPTER  YIII 


ST.  LOUIS  TO  NEW  ORLEANS  BY  BARGE 

Because  in  my  previous  voyage  from  the  head  of 
the  Yellowstone  to  the  Gulf  I  had  traversed  the  lower 
Mississippi  in  an  outboard  propelled  skiff,  I  was  now 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  cover 
this  important  but  scenically  monotonous  stretch  with 
units  of  the  Federal  Barge  Line.  This  service  was 
just  getting  under  way  in  1921,  furnishing  much 
amusement  to  old-time  river  men,  who  prophesied 
disaster,  navigational  and  financial,  for  the  great  un¬ 
wieldy  tows  of  barges  pushed  by  the  altogether  im¬ 
possible  tunnel-propeller  steamers. 

There  had  been  navigational  troubles,  it  is  true,  and 
with  them  financial  losses  that  would  have  swamped 
a  private  concern  and  made  it  only  too  ready  to  quit 
or  sell  out  to  the  railroads,  as  the  steamboat  lines 
had  done  in  the  past.  But  all  of  this  had  been  fore¬ 
seen  and  provided  for.  The  barge  line  pocketed  its 
losses  and  went  right  on  ahead,  with  the  result  that 
in  the  course  of  the  next  four  years  it  had  built  up 
a  freight  tonnage  greater  than  was  ever  carried  by 
Mississippi  River  steamers  during  the  best  year  of 
business  they  ever  knew.  Best  of  all  the  railways 
possibly  realizing  that  the  Government  cannot  be 
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forced  out  by  cut-throat  competition,  or  because  they 
feel  at  last  the  need  of  waterways  to  help  handle  their 
own  freight — have  begun  to  cooperate  with  the  river 
service  in  a  practical  way. 

And  because  the  barge  service  has  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  with  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  freight  charges  to  all  who  are  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  demand  has  be¬ 
come  insistent  for  similar  services  on  the  upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri.  That  between 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  starts  with  the  break-up  of 
the  ice  in  1927.  A  year  or  more  of  work  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  on  the  Missouri,  and  the  Ohio  will  be  better 
for  the  completion  of  two  or  three  more  dams  to  raise 
the  water  in  the  shallows  above  Cairo.  Then  will  come 
the  turn  of  the  Arkansas,  Red  and  Illinois,  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

The  present  service,  which  has  been  built  up  be¬ 
tween  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  and  which  is  al¬ 
ready  taxed  to  its  limit  to  handle  freight  offerings, 
consists  of  one  self-propelled  express  barge  a  week, 
and  two  tows  of  from  six  to  ten  2000-ton  barges  each. 
The  main  terminals  are  regular  piled  wharves;  those 
of  the  ports  between  are  made  up  of  long  barges 
which  rise  and  fall  with  the  river.  These  barges  are 
connected  with  the  shore  by  rail  or  by  specially-de¬ 
vised  movable  carriers. 

The  run  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  I  made  in  the 
self-propelled  barge  “Birmingham,”  loaded  to  the 
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hatches  with  express  freight  for  New  Orleans  and 
way  ports.  A  glance  at  the  manifests  revealed  that 
this  cargo  consisted  of  everything  from  candy  to 
rails  and  boilers.  Most  of  it  originated  north  and  east 
of  St.  Louis  and  had  already  covered  some  distance 
by  rail.  There  were  shipments  of  tin-ware  from  Chi¬ 
cago  that  were  to  go  on  to  California  by  ocean  steamer 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  Most  shipments  had  a 
rail  or  ocean  steam-ship  journey  at  both  ends.  That 
the  river  transit  effected  a  saving  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  effective  proof  of  the  economy  of  it. 

Both  the  captain  and  the  pilot  remained  in  the 
pilot-house  all  night.  Except  in  very  high  water  there 
is  trouble  lurking  at  almost  every  bend  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Missouri.  Striking  a  reef  of  sand  has 
not  often  serious  consequences  for  a  steamboat  with¬ 
out  a  tow;  but  in  this  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  there 
are  several  points  where  the  possible  obstructions 
are  fanged  with  rock.  The  “Birmingham,  fortun¬ 
ately,  hit  nothing  but  sand  this  run.  One  of  these 
bumps  was  from  a  reef  which,  although  formed  since 
the  previous  week,  was  so  formidable  that  we  had  to 
back  off  and  nose  a  way  to  the  missing  channel. 

Leaving  the  express  barge  at  Cairo,  I  spent  thiee 
days  recommissioning  for  service  on  the  lower  river 
the  boat  I  had  used  the  previous  year  on  the  Ohio. 
Snow  was  flying  before  the  work  was  finished,  and 
then  came  the  “Baton  Rouge”  with  a  nine-barge  tow 
and  word  that  there  was  room  for  me  and  my  boat  all 
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the  way  to  New  Orleans.  The  opportunity  to  see  at 
first-hand  a  sample  of  the  most  difficult  feat  of  navi¬ 
gation  that  has  ever  been  regularly  carried  on  since 
boats  plied  upon  salt  seas  or  inland  waterways  was 
too  good  to  miss. 

Principally  because  by  far  the  most  readable  ac¬ 
count  of  early  Mississippi  River  navigation  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  inimitable  foolery  of  Mark  Twain,  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  piloting  of  that  period 
have  been  very  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  genial  humorist  himself  could  not 
have  told  where  facts  ceased  and  fictionized  foolery 
began  in  his  fascinating  but  altogether  misleading 
“Life  on  the  Mississippi.”  No  steersman  cub  was 
ever  such  a  fool  as  Mark  Twain  makes  himself  out 
to  be;  no  “lightning”  pilot  ever  knew  half  so  much 
of  the  river  as  is  attributed  to  Horace  Bixby,  for 
whose  super-sapiency  the  innocence  of  the  Hannibal 
youth  served  as  a  foil. 

Piloting  has,  it  is  true,  been  made  much  simpler 
and  safer  by  the  snag-boat,  the  searchlight,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  aids  and  day-marks  and  the  revetting  and 
dyking  of  the  channel.  But  that  applies  only  to  the 
single  steamboat  of  the  fifties  and  today.  Give  your 
craft  of  the  present  ten  barges  of  two-thousand  tons 
each — making  a  solid  mass  of  four  times  the  length 
and  three  times  the  width  of  the  steamboat  of  fifty 
years  ago — and  the  navigating  of  that  so-called  “tow” 
is  a  task  such  as  no  old-time  pilot  ever  knew. 
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The  “Baton  Rouge”  was  what  is  called  a  tunnel- 
drive-propeller  steamboat,  a  type  which  was  designed 
and  constructed  for  the  work  when  the  Mississippi- 
Warrior  service  was  inaugurated  six  years  ago.  Much 
scoffed  at  at  the  time  by  old  river  men,  it  consistently 
proved  its  worth  in  working  big  tows  until  today  its 
superiority  over  the  stern-wheeler  for  all  but  the  shal¬ 
lowest  water  is  generally  acknowledged. 

The  “tow”  of  barges — usually  three  wide  and  from 
two  to  four  long — is  pushed,  not  pulled,  as  might  be 
assumed  from  the  name.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
if,  in  running  down  stream,  a  steamboat  with  barges 
astern  of  it  went  aground  it  would  be  crushed  under 
the  resultant  pile-up.  WTien  the  leading  barge  of  a 
pushed  “tow”  goes  aground,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
steamer  has  a  chance  to  back  off  and  maneuver  to  re¬ 
assemble  its  dismembered  units. 

On  the  “Baton  Rouge”  the  two  pilots,  with  their 
assisting  steersmen,  stood  watch-and-watch  at  four 
hour  intervals.  The  Captain  spent  more  than  half 
of  his  time  in  the  pilot-house  but  his  active  super¬ 
vision  was  confined  to  making  up  the  tow  and  mooring 
at  landings.  Two  watches  of  deck-hands,  each  under 
one  of  the  mates,  attended  to  the  lashing  up  of  the 
barges,  sounding  and  general  duties. 

Except  for  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Memphis,  and  two  or  three  other  widely  separated 
highlands,  one  part  of  the  lower  Mississippi  is  a  good 
deal  like  another.  For  a  considerable  distance  below 
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the  Ohio  the  levees  are  well  back  in  the  woods,  usually 
out  of  sight.  Slowly  they  begin  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  river,  always  increasing  in  height  and 
size,  until  along  the  last  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  New  Orleans — commonly  called 
“The  Coast” — the  levees  actually  form  the  banks. 

Memphis — the  heart  of  which,  being  nearer  to  the 
river,  presents  an  even  more  imposing  skyline  from 
the  deck  of  a  steamboat  than  does  St.  Louis — was 
our  only  stop.  Bringing  that  great  tow  down  through 
the  bridge  and  up  to  a  mooring  alongside  the  lower 
barge  terminal  in  a  night  murky  with  fog  and  smoke 
was,  I  think,  the  finest  piece  of  navigating  I  have  ever 
seen. 

The  cutting  out  of  several  barges  of  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee  freight  and  replacing  them  with  units 
loaded  with  cotton  was  accomplished  in  a  few  busy 
hours.  Then,  eliminating  the  usual  stops  at  Vicks¬ 
burg  and  Baton  Rouge,  we  pushed  directly  through 
to  New  Orleans. 

The  old  loop  of  the  river  under  the  heights  of 
Vicksburg,  which  made  the  beleaguered  city  so  hard 
for  the  Union  gunboats  to  pass  during  the  siege,  was 
long  ago  converted  to  a  slack-water  lagoon  by  a  typi¬ 
cal  Mississippi  cut-off.  Small  craft  still  reach  the  old 
levee  by  the  dredged  lagoon,  but  the  new  barge  ter¬ 
minal  is  on  the  main  river,  a  couple  of  miles  below 
where  the  prosperous  modern  city  and  its  beautiful 
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national  park  and  cemetery  cover  the  historic  battle¬ 
ground. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  on  the  lower  river 
at  which,  although  the  Mississippi  has  a  surface  width 
of  a  mile  or  more,  the  navigable  channel  is  not  over 
two  or  three  hundred  feet.  When  such  places  occur 
at  bends,  as  at  old  Fort  Pillow,  they  have  to  be  passed 
by  “flanking” — drifting  with  shut-off  engines — to 
prevent  the  stern  from  being  swung  into  the  bank. 
This  makes  for  precarious  progress  at  night,  espe¬ 
cially  with  a  mist  settling  on  the  river. 

Yet  only  once  did  our  “tow”  touch  bottom.  This 
was  in  passing  the  large  island  below  Vicksburg  on 
which  Jefferson  Davis  had  made  his  home  for  many 
years.  A  barge  on  the  port  side  with  a  2000-ton  load 
of  cotton  grounded  solidly  here  on  a  shifting  reef 
that  had  made  since  the  previous  trip.  With  steel 
and  manila  cables  snapping  like  twine,  the  main 
“tow”  simply  barged  right  on  down  river,  leaving  the 
grounded  unit  astern.  Before  we  couM  work  back, 
however,  the  current  had  washed  the  derelict  free  and 
it  quickly  floated  down  to  where  a  few  minutes  of 
skilled  maneuvering  brought  it  back  to  place. 

Rare  old  Natchez,  on  its  lofty  bluff  eyrie  where 
once  ended  an  Indian  “trace”  which  antedated  Colum¬ 
bus,  we  passed  at  night.  The  only  evidence  of  life 
along  the  sodden  strip  which  is  all  that  now  remains 
of  wicked  old  Natchez-under-+he-Hill,  was  a  bril- 
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liantly  lighted  steamboat  with  the  name  “La  Belle 
Riviere”  painted  on  her  paddle-box.  This,  said  the 
captain,  was  the  late  “Kate  Adams,”  now  chartered 
to  a  moving  picture  company  making  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  Natchez’s  fine  ante-bellum  settings — moss- 
bearded  trees  and  stately  old  Southern  mansions — 
have  made  it  the  center  for  Mississippi  River  picture 
work. 

Passing  Baton  Rouge,  with  its  great  oil  refin¬ 
eries,  its  weird  Moorish  state  capitol  and  its  electric 
sign  welcoming  visitors  to  highlands  which  are  ten 
feet  high,  we  steamed  through  a  narrowing,  deep¬ 
ening  river  to  the  closely  leveed  and  revetted  “Coast.” 
At  Plaquemine  and  St.  Gabriel  hve  descendants  of 
the  old  Acadians,  and  from  the  former  town  leads  a 
bayou  stretching  to  the  very  heart  of  the  “Cajan” 
country  of  today.  Settlement  from  here  on  is  con¬ 
tinuous  to  and  beyond  New  Orleans,  the  roofs  of 
homes  and  the  stacks  of  cotton  gins  showing  a  broken 
line  beyond  either  levee. 

Before  the  days  of  the  railways  travelers  used  to 
prophesy  that  New  Orleans  would  in  time  grow  to 
be  the  greatest  city  in  America.  This  was  because  the 
river  met  the  sea  here,  and  the  most  of  inland  travel 
was  by  river.  The  railway  changed  the  orientation 
of  the  country  radically,  giving  interior  cities  equal 
advantage  with  the  ports  in  many  instances.  New 
Orleans  became  a  great  city  though  no  longer  ever 
mentioned  among  the  potential  greatest. 
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With  the  rebirth  of  river  trade  the  old  dream  has 
revived.  “Where  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  inland 
waterway  systems  comes  to  the  sea”  conjures  a  mighty 
vision,  and  the  whole  lower  Mississippi  region  is 
quickening  to  new  life  as  the  future  beckons. 

We  were  passing  the  landings  of  great  modern  re¬ 
fineries  and  factories  twenty  miles  before  the  crescent 
of  old  New  Orleans  began  to  unroll.  There  is  little 
unoccupied  waterfront  left  in  that  whole  long  length 
of  what  was  once  plantation.  A  very  few  more  years 
will  see  the  deep-water  frontage  in  use  all  the  way  to 
Baton  Rouge,  which  itself  has  already  become  an  im¬ 
portant  industrial  center. 

At  a  terminal  a  few  miles  above  Canal  Street  we 
dropped  our  nine  barges  with  their  18,000  tons  of 
freight.  In  a  week  there  had  been  brought  from  St. 
Louis  the  equivalent  of  the  load  of  two  or  three 
score  of  average  freight  trains — enough  to  fill  the 
holds  of  three  or  four  ocean  steamers  of  the  average 
size  docking  in  New  Orleans.  One  diminutive  steamer, 
burning  a  few  hundred  barrels  of  oil,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  men  had  done  the  whole  job.  Such  the  economy 
of  inland  waterway  transport  when  properly  organ¬ 
ized  and  adequately  equipped. 

Quit  of  her  barges,  the  “Baton  Rouge”  dropped 
down  to  a  berth  on  the  Algiers  side  of  the  river,  not 
far  above  where  a  great  sugar  refinery  towers  over 
the  field  on  which  General  Jackson  defended  New 
Orleans.  An  undetermined  number  of  miles  down  into 
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the  seaward-building  delta  reposes  a  leaden  plate, 
buried  by  La  Salle  according  to  the  French  custom 
of  the  time,  claiming  for  his  country  all  of  the  land 
drained  by  every  tributary  of  the  great  river  at  whose 
mouth  he  then  stood.  As  I  had  seen  on  this  and  two 
previous  voyages,  it  had  become  a  land  well  worth 
having  and  holding. 

Relaunching  my  boat  from  the  stern  of  the  “Baton 
Rouge,”  I  crossed  the  river,  locked  into  the  Ponchar- 
train  Canal  and  ran  the  ten  miles  to  the  “pen”  of  the 
Southern  Yacht  Club  at  West  End.  Here  the  useful 
little  craft  was  laid  up  to  await  opportunity  for  a 
cruise  on  around  the  Gulf  and  through  the  West 
Indies. 


(The  End) 
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